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THE GODS OF ANCIENT GREECE. 

y H.C. TRANSLATION FROM SCHILLER. 

1 which 


od 


When yet, ye fabled inmates of the sky, 

Your power was by a happy world confessed ; 

And when, as with the silken chords of joy, 

Ye led a race of men supremely blest ; 

When from your altars shone a light divine, 

Oh! every thing is changed since then, when they 
ja in our Their votive chaplets offered at thy shrine, 

Venus Amathusia. 


ith many When fondly, Truth’s too naked form to hide, 
Her veil did Poetry around her fling, 

; Throughout creation, life’s full-flowing tide 

attention Imparted sense to every senseless thing ; 

as opp™ When man, enamoured of fair Nature, thought 

To clothe her features with a nobler grace, 

And, in his consecrating visions sought 


e shall be Beneath each form a God to trace ; 


e pages of 


Where, by the calculating sage we're told 

A ball of fire revolves unconsciously, 
Pheebus Apollo then his chariot roll’d 

From east to west in silent majesty ; 

Some Oread made each mountain her abode, 
Some Dryad in each falling tree was slain, 
And from the urn of lovely Naiad flow’d 
Each silver-foaming stream along the plain. 


Vo. III, 
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That laurel once a refuge Daphne found, 

In silent stone doth Niobe still sleep, 

The sighs of Syrinx from yon reed-bed sound, 
And in the grove doth Philomela weep : 

In yonder brook did bitter tear-drops bu, 
When Ceres for her hapless daughter cried; 
From yonder hill did Venus sadly call, 

And call in vain, when fair Adonis died ; 


The Host of Heaven, on clouds descending, came 
To mingle with Deucalion’s sons of old, 

And Pyrrha’s lovely daughters felt the flame 
That drew Hyperion to the shepherd’s fold ; 

For men and gods and demigods were then 

On earth united by love’s gentle band, 

And heavenly gods and demigods and men 
Adored one Goddess on Cythera’s strand. 


Before the altar of the Graces bowing, 

Knelt then the consecrated Priestess there, 

Her life unto their gentle service vowing, 

To Venus whispering the secret prayer. 

The godlike crowds that worshipped at that shrine 
Were taught her ministry to reverence, 

And guard that mystic zone, whose charm divine 
Even o’er Jove had shed its influence. 


Celestial and eternal was the fire 

That in the burning words of Pindar shone, 
That gently streamed from soft Arion’s lyre 
That Phidias kindled into forms of stone ; 
Stamps of a purer, nobler majesty 

The power of the mighty past declare ; 

The Gods, when they descended from the sky 
To earth, found heaven again reflected there. 


The gifts they gave then more abundant were, 
And nature’s bounty richer then than now ; 

O’er fields of flowers blooming then more fair ; 
The light winged Iris spread a gaudier bow— 
The dew drops of the morning then were brighter, 
That from Aurora’s rosy garment hung, 

And the lyre’s chords then sounded fuller, lighter, 
When by the shepherd god that lyre was strung. 


Gloomy devotion, and restraint unbless’d, 
Were from their ever happy service driven ; 
The pulse of joy beat warmly in each breast, 
When joy was one of the high host of heaaven— 
The beautiful and holy were the same, 
False modesty did ne’er their joys restrain ; 
The Muses blushing us’d to fan the flame, 
The Graces in their chambers gently reign. 
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Your temples then like courts of kings did rise, 
The sacred games were held to honour you, 
Where Isthmus, rich in glory, dealt the prize 
And o’er the plain the rival chariots flew : 
Your altars then were gloriously attended, 
When happy 

A sweeter sleep upon your brows descended 
When the victorious wreaths of laurel bound them. 


Evée Bacchus! hark! they wildly sing ; 

And shake their thyrsi to the joyous measure ; 
The spotted panthers with his chariot spring, 
Bacchantes dance around the god of pleasure. 
The rustic faun and satyr wild are there, 

And in the luscious dance their arms entwine ; 
The ruddy features of the god declare 

The mirth-inspiring virtues of the vine. 


Then did there pass before the bed of death 

No ghastly forms of terror and affright ; 

A Kiss absorbed the last expiring breath, 

A Genius plunged his torch in endless night ; 
In solemn judgment then upon the dead 

One that descended from a mortal sate ; 

The feeling notes that Thracian Orpheus play’d 
Had even power to check the hand of Fate. 


Then happy friends again were wont to rove 
Together o’er Elysium’s flowery meads, 
There did the lover find again his love, 

The Olympic victor urged again his steeds, 
Linus resumed his soul-enrapturing strain, 
Alcestis met her lord, secure from harms, 
Orestes recognised his friend again, 

And Philoctetes found again his arms. 


Then by the gods was given a higher prize 

To him who won in virtue’s arduous race ; 

And those who nobly lived, were called to rise 
O’er death victorious, to a nobler place— 

The gods did honour unto him who tried 

Boldly to win the dead to life again ; 

The heavenly twins shone brightly forth to guide 
The mortal wanderer o’er the trackless main. 


Fair world where art thou ? Turn, ah ! turn again 
Ye blooming forms that gladdened Nature’s face ; 
In fairy dreams of poetry remain 

Alone, those airy visions golden trace ; 

The fields lament, their spring of life is gone, 
Each rural deity I seek in vain ; 

Ah! of those living images alone 

The empty, lifeless shadows, now remain. 


youths and maidens danced around them, 
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Weep for those lovely flowers, the wintry blast 
Has breathed upon them, and they all are dead ; 
The glorious host of ancient Gods has passed, 
In one, engrossing all, concentrated ; 

I sadly gaze upon the starry sky, 

Selene, there I look in vain for thee ; 

Among the woods, upon the waves I cry, 

But only empty Echo answers me. 


Nature, unconscious of the joy she yields, 

Sees not her own surpassing excellence, 

Knows not the mighty weapons that she wields, 
Feels not the fervour of my grateful sense. 

No longer glories in her Maker's honour ; 

For, like a Minster-bell’s unvaried tone, 

The heavy hand of human power is on her, 
And Nature’s great Divinity is gone. 


Earth, in a self-wrought tomb, now nightly lies, 
And, self-created, rises with the morn ; 

The moon renews her beauty in the skies, 

A cold material system to adorn ; 

The ruling powers whom they no longer need, 
Into the ideal land of song are flown, 

And nature, from their gentle influence freed, 
Is left to walk unguided and alone. 


Yes, they are gone! the Beautiful is banished 
With them, the Noble followed in their train, 
The colours and the tone of life have vanished, 
The lifeless letter only doth remain, 

By the stream of Time no longer borne along, 
Apart, o’er Pindus’ mystic height, they fly. 
Alas ! that all, who in immortal song 

Would live—upon the earth are doomed to die ! 


C. 

















* You would think differently if you 

had lived in London,” said the apothe- 
cary. Now, it was too bad to be twitted 
thus by one who would never have been 
in London himself but for the necessity 
of getting a certificate to enable him 
to bray drugs in a mortar, lawfully. I 
am not sure but I would have told 
him so, had he staid to hear me ; for 
not being particularly well satisfied 
with my own share of the argument, I 
was willing to take revenge by a per- 
sonal fling at my antagonist ; but when 
I looked up, I perceived he had taken 
his hat, and was escaping through the 
door. 

How quick are the changes in the 
mind of one who acknowledges the 
impulses of sensibility. Had the apo- 
thecary remained for tea, as was his 
wont, I should have battled it out with 
him the whole evening, and have hardly 
suffered myself to be persuaded I was 
in the wrong; but no sooner did I 
behold him going off tealess, than 
every thing blunt and opinionative that 
I had uttered, rose up in memory be- 
fore me, and but for shame’s sake I 
would have called him back and asked 
his pardon. And what should shame 
have to do in the business ? said I ; it 
would be more reasonable to be ashamed 
of omitting to make what we felt to be 
a courteous reparation; or (to state 
the matter without comparison, for in 
fact there is no comparison in the two 
cases, but rather contrast), to make 
amends would be reasonable, and not 
to do so is unreasonable and inhuman. 
But by the time I had got to the end 
of this reflection, the apothecary was 
beyond hearing, and the thing was im- 
possible. 

It is ever thus—the suggestions of 
the devil are acted ‘pon promptly, but 
good thoughts are slow of ripening 
into action, and many, very many of 
the fairest blossoms fall to the ground 
without producing any fruit at all. I 
made a note of this in my tablets, and 
perhaps at some convenient season 
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SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH LONDON AND 
WESTMINSTER. 


INTRODUCTION. 


may enlarge upon it in a separate 
chapter. 

But how did the apothecary happen 
to have judged better in the matter 
debated than I did? Because he had 
more experience “ Had you lived in 
London you would think differently.” 
And why should I not live there for a 
time? I had asked myself the very 
same question a hundred and twenty 
times before, and never obtained a sa- 
tisfactory nor even a decisive answer. 
I now pressed for a reply harder than 
ever, and my sister and housekeeper, 
Martha, coming in to make the tea at 
the very nick of time, I determined to 
avail myself of her assistance to push 
for a final decision upon this important 
question, 

“Do you not think, Martha,” said 
I, “that considering I have now at- 
tained to as much discretion as years 
are likely to bring me—(the truth is, I 
was forty-three the day before ; but 
Martha being ten years my senior, I 
never liked to be too particular in 
arithmetical computation of my age in 
discourse with her,)—do you not think 
that as travelling is so easy now-a-days, 
I ought to go and see London ?” 

“ Indeed I think no such thing,” she 
replied. 

This brought me nearer to an an- 
swer from myself than I had ever 
been before ; had she said yes, or ex- 
pressed a doubt upon the subject, the 
necessity for weighing her opinion with 
reasons on the other side, would have 
left me as dubious as ever; but this 
plump denial of the reasonableness of 
what I had- suggested, summoned up 
a corresponding strength of opposition. 
“I do not know why you should not 
think so,” I rejoined, “ and I am sorry 
you are so decided upon the point ; 
for,” continued I, taking courage, and 
speaking louder as I proceeded, “ I be- 
lieve I shall go.” 

“ What can have put into your head, 
brother ?” said she. 

“ The apothecary,” [ replied. 
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“Doctor Dosem, do you mean ?” 

« Even so.” 

Now, it so happened, that of all men 
in the village, the apothecary was for 
various reasons, the one most held in 
regard by my sister Martha, and this I 
knew. i might have been popping 
away with the small arms of argument 
until bed-time, and it would have been 
of no use, but the authority of the 
apothecary was a broadside not to be 
resisted. 

“If Doctor Dosem thinks it neces- 
sary for your health,” said she, “ that 
is another matter; though, for my 
part, I doubt very much that you will 
get better advice than his, even in 
London.” 

“It is not my body’s health that is 
in question, Martha; it was with re- 

d to my mind that the apothecary— 
T beg pardon, I mean Doctor Dosem— 
suggested or hinted, for he did not di- 
rectly advise it, that I would be better 
if I went to London fora little time.” 

“ Well!” said my sister, and there 
she paused ; for as the affair stood, she 
had nothing more to say. 

It occurred to me immediately that 
then or never was the time for accom- 
plishing my often ruminated visit to 
the great city. I felt my courage up 
for the undertaking, and knew how 
likely it was to suffer a relapse into m 
habitual indolence. Martha was struc 
of a heap, but I knew that she would 
recover by the morning, and would 
probably win over the very apothecary 
whose authority I pleaded, to her side. 
I therefore resolved to start forward at 
once. 

“ The Liverpool coach,” said I, 
“ passes through at two in the morn- 
ing ; it will be at Birmingham at seven, 
and at London to tea in the evening, 
before six o’clock, To-morrow, by 
this time, I shall be able to compare 
the London method of making tea with 
yours, Martha.” 

“ Gracious! you don’t mean to go 
by the mail coach,” said she. 

“Indeed I do, Martha; and you 
always have my wardrobe and every 
thing so well arranged, that I am sure 
there will be no difficulty in it.” 

« And to be in London, a hundred 
and fifty miles away, to-morrow even- 
ing, did you say ?” 

“So saith the coach bill,” said I; 
“and I doubt not it may be depended 

upon.” ‘ 
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Again Martha had no more to say. 
What fine things are determination and 
romptitude, thought I, as I thrust my 
ands into my breeches pockets. These 
were the qualities that made Napoleon 
Bonaparte the great man he was. I 
strode round the room in an active 
reverie for ten minutes, and did not 
recollect until I had pulled my hands 
out of my pockets, that Napoleon was 
beaten at Waterloo, and died of dis- 
content at Saint Helena. 

A note was written to the apothe- 
cary, acquainting him with my deter- 
mination to judge like himself, by ex- 

erience, and requesting him to see 

artha as often as he could, in a 
neighbourly way, during my absence. 
A trunk was packed with my best 
suit of black, and my dozen shirts of 
white. I had been in bed four hours, 
was up again, and at the ale-house 
where the coach stopped before two, 
in a foggy morning, with the moon- 
beams faintly struggling through. 


THE STAGE COACH. 


This introduction seems likely to be 
of longer duration than I intended ; 
but we shall come to London at last, 
you may depend i it, though I 
doubt very much that we shall get 
there as quickly as the coach did, for I 
love to Tages by the way, and say 
something in a friendly tete-a-téte man- 
ner about passing occurrences, and the 
reflections that arise from them. I 
never could see the great advantage 
which most of the moderns pretend to 
discover in the hurry-scurry post-haste 
method of getting through the world, 
that for some years past has been in 
fashion. If one is running away to 
Gretna Green, or from a highway man, 
it is all very well; but. in general, it is 
but an ill compliment to the world to 
say, that to pass from one place of 
note to another, so quickly as not to be 
able to see with the slightest leisure or 
accuracy any thing of what lies be- 
tween, is the most judicious plan. It 
is injurious to habits of observation 
and contemplation, and the consequence 
is, that not one ina thousand will now 
be found with habits of simplicity and 
thoughtfulness. There is a “ hey 
presto” fashion ever in men’s minds, 
and:they whisk about in active medi- 
ocrity. The heights and the depths 
of thought and feeling are unvisited. 
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We go entirely upon the mercantile 
principle in all things, whereas the 
mercantile principle is fitted only for 
affairs of merchandize. Rapidity— 
quick returns—often turned capital, 
are all very well as applied to goods, 
whether in bales, barrels, or crates ; 
but with men, festina lente is the best 
motto. I do not know that, even in 
merchandize, so much is gained by the 
new method of rapidity. Certain it is 
that there is much more bustle and 
labour than there used to be ; but I do 
not find that people are better circum- 
stanced, or happier, or have more good 
things to enjoy than they used to have. 

I mean all this, which, for anything 
I know to the contrary, is abstractedly 
sage, to apply particularly to the cir- 
cumstance of dragging me out in the 
middle of a cold foggy night, or at two 
in the morning, which amounts to the 
same thing, in order to hurry off for 
London, as if life or death depended 
upon getting there at the rate of nine 
miles an hour. I remember when the 
same coach came in at nine in the 
morning, and gave ample time, not 
only for breakfast, but to see the 
beauties of the village, if any one was 
so minded ; but now one sees nothing 
but what is in the coach. 

And not even that always, thought I 
to myself, as the landlord opened the 
door of the vehicular convenience, to 
see if any one wanted refreshment, and 
I looked in to see if there was a vacant 
place. 1 could see nothing but a red 
night-cap. 

[ asked the coachman to throw some 
light upon the matter. He, after some 
delay in getting at the use of his 
mouth, which was bound up in several 
cotton shawls, informed me there was 
one vacant place ; whereupon I ven- 
tured in, and after groping among 
some legs and knees, found my corner, 
with the flaming red night-cap opposite 
me. The door was shut—there was a 
slight clatter of chains and buckles—a 
heavy slow tramp of the ostlers—a 
couple of lanterns flitting about in 
the fog. Then the word was given, 
“ All right,” and away we dashed 
tarough the gloom, at the rate of nine 
miles an hour. I felt that I was now 
fairly on the road to London, and oc- 
cupied myself with anticipation, while 
my fellow-travellers occupied them- 
selves with sleep. 

The man in the red night-cap had a 





London and Westminster. 


‘fallen “asleep,” as the 
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heavy apopleptic sort of a snore, that 
troubled me, and interrupted the tran- 
quil current of my thoughts. I began 
to think that it was the sign of a gross 
and’stupid mind, to sleep so heavily in 
a stage coach, and that to sleep at all 
said but little for the polite habits of 
strangers thrown into one another’s 
company forthe first time. By degrees 
I became actually oppressed and 
annoyed by the contiguity of these 
three sluggards—the windows were up, 
to keep out the cold fog, and the air 
inside the coach felt thick with sleepi- 
ness—that is, with the sleepiness of 
others, for I was particularly and pain- 
fully awake myself, all but my right 
leg and foot, which, from the particular 
position in which I was placed, had 
hrase is. I 
felt a very great inclination to awake 
my foot and my fellow passengers, by 
kicking the skins of the listen, with the 
toe of the former. This feeling was 
gaining upon me, and a heavy pig-like 
snort from the man in the red night-cap, 
ending in a sigh like that of a seal 
or phoca, caught sleeping under the 
dripping rocks, roused my exaspera- 
tion to its height: I had begun to 
extricate my foot, quo animo the reader 
may judge, when the coach stopped to 
change horses again, and the current 
of events was changed. 

It is more than probable you are 
aware, good reader, that if, when you 
are sound asleep in your bed, four 
horses were yoked to it, and you were 
hurried off at the rate of a hunt, even 
over your own smooth shaven ‘lawn 
before your door, you' would be apt to 
awake ; but it is just possible you may 
not have had occasion to observe, that 
if rolling along at the rate of nine miles 
an hour, you have fallen asleep, the 
ceasing to move on causes you to 
awake. Nevertheless, this is true, I 
assure you, upon the word of a tra- 
veller ; and you may try the experi- 
ment the first convenient opportunity, 

My travelling companions awoke— 
the man in the red night-cap the last ; 
and, after adjusting their legs and 
shoulders, were proceeding to fall 
asleep again, when something like a 
bustle was heard outside the door. 

“It is very unlucky,” uttered a soft 
female voice, “ for I must go to London, 
Coachman, if you cannot take me 
inside, I must go outside.” 

“Indeed you had better not, Miss 
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Louisa,” returned another voice, not 
80 affecting as that of the first speaker, 
but still kind—* it will be enough to 
give zs your death.” 

“ But you know I must go,” returned 
the first voice, “as it is, 1 may be too 
late to see my poor aunt ” alive, I 
suppose she would have said, but she 
could not get out the word. 

“ Very sorry, ma’am,” said the coach- 
man, “ im full inside ; howsomedever 
there’s one of the gen’lemen as stops 
next stage, and I'll ask him if he 
wouldn't ’commodate you by sitting 
outside for the ten mile.” 

The door opened. I hoped and 
feared it was the man in the red night- 
cap. Hoped it, because how pleasant 
would have been the exchange of his 
knees and nose, for that soft, clear- 
voiced lady : feared it, because it was 
so likely he would not stir from his 
seat, except upon compulsion or the 
ending of his journey. But he was 
not the man—it was a slight, tall gen- 
tleman, with something black about his 
mouth, which I afterwards discovered 
to be moustaches, that the footman 
addressed on behalf of the lady. At 
first my gentleman affected not to un- 
derstand what was said to him—when 
the request was repeated, he declared, 
in a very deliberate manner, that the 
coachman must be out of his mind, to 
propose to him anything so prepos- 
terous. 

“No concern of mine, Sir, at all,” 
said the coachman, “I only took the 
liberty of hasking, ‘cause you hadn't far 
to go, and this here lady seems to have 
something ’ticlar on her mind to go on, 
and looks rather delicate for an outside 
passenger.” 

“T regret there is not accommoda- 
tion for the lady,” replied the gentle- 
man, “but to propose to me to go 
outside your coach in the night, and 
in this damp fog, seems to me one of 

the most extraordinary things I ever 
heard of: you must have been drink- 
ing, Sir, or you would never have 
dreamed of it: are you sure you have 
not taken any spirits during the night ?” 

The large man in the red night-cap 
seemed greatly amused at this address, 
delivered in a thin voice, and in the 
sternest possible manner, to the big 
bluff coachman. He laughed, not 
aloud, but in a sert of inward chuckle, 
which shook his body and his huge 
legs, and the motion was communicated 
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to the coach and the four horses, and 
I verily believe to the earth all around, 
so thatthe wholeneighbourhoodseemed 
to laugh at the tall young man in the 
corner of the coach. 

But it was no laughing matter to 
the lady ; so as I had heard the whole 
affair, Lee out, and requested her to 
take my seat. I saw by the lantern 
light, that her face was no less pleasing 
than her voice; but what was that to 
me? Believe me that the pleasantest 
voice never sounds so pleasantly as 
when it returns you thanks for having 
done a kindness. 

The outside seat was not of itself 
comfortable, for the fog was turning 
into drops of cold rain, and it was that 
coldest period of the twenty-four hours 
particularly noticed in Lucian’s dialogue 
of the Cock and the Cobler. Never- 
theless, I did not envy the tall young 
gentleman inside, his seat in the corner. 

But then I knew that I was to have 
his place at the end of the stage, and 
the gratitude as well as the company 
of the lady. 

What share have the good looks of 
that same lady, and her soft distinct 
tones of voice, in this affair of self-satis- 
faction ? suggested the inward monitor. 

I answered myself thus—that were 
to inquire too curiously. I am forty- 
three, and it is hard if one may not 
take the best comfort one can on the 
outside of a coach on a cold dripping 
morning, in one’s own warm reflections. 

So that discussion soon came to an 
end, as did the ten mile stage, in due 
time, and I obtained my inside seat 
beside the lady, who renewed her 
thanks in a way that shewed her former 
expressions were not those of mere 
ceremony. 

“I hope you are not damp, Sir,” 
said he of the ruddy worsted head- 
piece. 

I puzzled myself for half an hour, to 
find out whether it was on his own 
account, or the lady’s, or his left hand 
neighbour's, or mine, that he made the 
inquiry ; but I could not make out, 
and gave up the investigation. 

Selfishness is so very hateful a thing, 
that even the hypocrisy that keeps it out 
of sight is laudable. 1 care not a pinch 
of snuff, (and few people care less 
about snuff than I do,) for these philo- 
sophers who tell us that every one, 
virtuous or vicious, is alike selfish, since 
they who do good, only do it because 
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they derive more self-satisfaction from 
good than from evil. Thisis running away 
from common sense, into the difficulties 
arising from imperfect verbal distinc- 
tions. What I mean by selfishness is, 
the indulgence in habits of speech or 
action which are productive of dis- 
satisfaction, or of no satisfaction to 
others. You may admit or deny the 
justness of that description, according 
to your own opinion, but for the future, 
when I talk of selfishness, you'll please 
to understand that this is what I mean, 
and that it is a vice for which I have 
no compassion. 

The day now began to dawn, and 
the man in the red nightcap to try to 
stretch his legs, and to push the cap by 
degrees upwards from his forehead. At 
last it fell off, and he put it into the 
enormous pocket that yawned over his 
hip. The poking his hand into his 
pocket apparently put him in mind of 
something he had there, and he drew 
forth a bundle in a red handkerchief, 
which he began cautiously to unroll in 
his ample lap. Presently there ap- 
peared in sight an infinity of thick 
slices of fat ham, mingled with hunches 
of bread. He was not five minutes 
awake till he was deeply engaged in 
the discussion of these victuals. He 
looked neither to the right hand nor 
the left, but deliberately, and with very 
little noise (for there was no ferocity in 
the creature) devoured his food. When 
he had gorged, there still remained a 
heap of meat and bread, which he 
rolled up again in his red handker- 
chief, and thrust into his pocket ; and 
having cleared his throat with a hem! 
and arranged himself on his seat, he 
looked about him, and out at the win- 
dow, with the air of a man who has 
done something that he feels to be 
meritorious. 

The day passed on, and though a 
long day, was not an unpleasant one, 
The lady , though pensive, was pleas- 
ing ; the gentleman in the diagonally 
opposite corner, who showed no sign 
of life until breakfast-time, was after- 
wards communicative and polite. The 
man erst of the red night cap ate his 
ham, and dozed by turns. 


CHAPTER I.—LONDON. 


What native of the British isles can 
approach London for the first time 
without emotion? It is an excitement 
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of a most pleasing kind, not unmixed 
with awe, as one approaches the vast 
emporium of all that is most important 
and magnificent upon earth. The 
mighty mass is seen and heard rolling 
in the obscure distance, as it were the 
chafing waters of the ocean of life. 
London—the mighty multitudinous 
concentration of all that the industry 
and intellect of the most energetic 
people in the world can heap together. 
The home of mighty warriors and re- 
nowned statesmen, of the leaders in 
science and in art—the city whose mer- 
chants are princes. London, with its 
million and a half of human beings in 
and around it, their daily workings, 
their toils, their luxuries, their splen- 
dour, their wretchedness, and their 
crimes! One feels that every thing is 
on a gigantic scale, whether for good 
or for evil. The latter is indeed 
dreadful—mighty cities are not favour- 
able to virtue. 

From the time we passed Barnet, I 
experienced the excitement which the 
consciousness of near approach to the 
great city so generally occasions. The 
number of carriages of all sorts coming 
forth, particularly of public carriages, 
and a certain town dash about their 
appointments (the coachmen who drive 
out of and into London, are quite a 
more stylish race than their brethren 
fifty miles from town,) first strike the 
eye and affect thesenses ; they seem as 
it were sparks from the huge moving 
wheel of human action which we are 
approaching. 

Near and more near we pass the 
Highgate arch, and are in London. 
The tirst thing that attracts us is a 
collection of buildings in the neatest 
possible cottage style, surrounding a 
smooth green and pleasure ground ; 
you ask what place that is, and you are 
told that there are the alms-houses of 
the Goldsmiths’ Company. Alms- 
houses! they are not only comforta- 
ble but elegant. It is even so; but 
this is London. It was evening as we 
drove in, the gas began to blaze by the 
sides of the long lines of suburban 
streets, through which you must pass 
ere you arrive in London proper, and 
already the pathways seemed crowded 
with people. 

One of the ministers expelled from 
France along with Charles the Tenth, 
has lately put forth a book about Eng- 
land, which, amid a great quantity of 
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flippant impertinence and error, has 
one or two good things. Of the lat- 
ter, his description of the impression 
on entering Londen is one. “ Some- 
thing,” he says, “ vague and confused, 
which one cannot account for—a spe- 
cies of foggy envelope of vast extent, 
across which you think you can dis- 
tinguish objects of a conical form; 
then an imposing mass, which crowns 
the whole of this vaporous picture, 
fixes the attention of the stranger—it 
is London, with its sombre and smoky 
sky, its numerous steeples, and its ma- 
jestic St. Paul's.” 
* * * 

But it is a heart-depressing thing to 
find one’s self entering amid this 
monstrous crowd, with no one among 
them to shake you by the hand, and 
7 “you are welcome.” I felt this 
when we stopped at a hotel, where all 
my companions had friends waiting 
for them. Even the huge feeder and 
sleeper had his friend waiting for him, 
who “oped he was arty.” It was 
well for him he had this solace, for he 
had eaten the last of his ham just as 
we came in sight of St. Paul’s, rising 
on its shadowy vastness—its head hid 
in the clouds. But I had no one to 
say a word to me, and now all was 
hurry and bustle, with a dozen parties 
around the coach pulling at every 
thing. I bethought me of London 
thieves, and my portmanteau, contain- 
ing my best black suit, so I hurried 
forth, forgetting im the coach my 
umbrella and second best silk hand- 
kerchief, neither of which I ever saw 
again. My portmanteau was quite 
safe, and I held it firmly in my own 
hands, though solicited by three men 
and six boys, to allow them the pleasure 
of sustaining it for me. 

“ Do you stop here, Sir?” said the 
coachman. 

“ Yes,” said I, with asigh, “ I may 
as well stop here as any where else— 
is it a good inn ?” 

“ No better beds anywhere, Sir, than 
at the Peacock ; it’s a famous house for 
sleeping.” 

Then, thought I, our friend of the 
red night cap ought to have stopped 
here ; but he had gone away with his 
companion. 

I was still standing in the door-way, 
my portmanteau in my hand, having 
paid my dues to the coachman, and my 
adieus to my interesting lady compa- 
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nion, who was gone off in a hackney 
coach ; when, to my amazement, I saw 
the coachman jump up on his box 
again, scarcely any of the outside pas- 
sengers having got down, and laying 
his whip upon the horses, away he 
dashed as though he were commencing 
a journey. 

“ Where is he going ?” said I toa 
waiter who stood at the door; “I 
thought the coach stopped here.” 

“@O Lord! no, Sir,” replied the 
waiter, “ he goes into the city.” 

“ What city, my friend ?” 

I observed that two or three who 
stood by laughed at this question, 
which seemed to me to have nothing 
at all mirthful or ludicrous in it. The 
waiter, whose business it was not to 
laugh, did not laugh. 

“ The city, Sir; London, I mean,” 
he mma 

“ And where am I now? 
you call this place ?” 

“ Islington, Sir, this place is called.” 

“ God bless me,” said I, “ here is a 
great mistake—Islington—Islington— 
why I understood we were coming into 
London, and I saw others alight and 
go away—ho! this is a very awkward 
matter—lI shall be laughed at—I shall 
be laughed at: so very simple to be 
thus left upon the road, and all my 
own doing too. Islington! why I 
looked at the map only last Saturday— 
and such an immense place as this !— 
pray, how far ?” 

I was really very much disconcerted, 
and kept talking on, thinking how very 
—— and absurd it was to be thus 
eft behind, I was altogether bewildered, 
for I remembered perfectly that m 
fellow-passengers had all talked of 
going to London, and they had left the 
coach as well as I. 

When I looked at the waiter, in 
putting my question, I found that even 
he was not able to keep his counte- 
nance; but, although he made very 
little noise, was laughing till his sides 
shook again. 

“ Pray, what is the meaning of this ? 
said I. 

“I beg your pardon, Sir,” replied 
the waiter, “but you've not been left 
behind upon the road, as you suppose ; 
many gentlemen prefer stopping here 
to going into the city with the coach.” 

«“ Yes,” said I, “ but I left home for 
the very purpose of seeing London.” 

“ We consider this London, Sir.” 
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“ Why, you told me just now it was 
Islingham.” 

“ Islington, Sir, I said ; but people 
reckon it London all the way to High- 
gate.” 

“ Let me understand you,” said I, 
“is this then a street, or suburb, or 
district of London ?” 

“ Yes, Sir, | believe that is what it 
is called.” 

“ Oh! 
said I. 

“TI think you may say so,” he re- 
joined, 

Devil’s in the fellow’s evasion, 
thought I; for I was really beginning 
to lose my temper. I determined, 
however, to bring the matter to the 
proof at once. I had heard a great 
deal of Hyde-park Corner, and Pic- 
cadilly, by lamp light; and I had re- 
solved all day, that that very evening 


then I am in London?” 
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I would enjoy the sight ; so I said to 
the waiter, 

“ I want to go to Hyde-park Corner 
this evening, do you know of any such 
place ?” 

“ Perfectly well, Sir; no place bet- 
ter known ; but it’s a long way off.” 

“ How far, pray ?” said I. 

“ I think about five miles and a half, 
Sir,” he replied. 

“ Pooh! pooh! then I see there is 
another short stage after all; but 
there’s no use in fretting about it: I'll 
have a bed here as I am here; and 
get me some tea.” 

“ Islington!” “ Islington!” I mut- 
tered to myself, as I walked up stairs ; 
but the repetition of the word made 
me none the wiser. 

The fact was, that I was in London 
all the while. 


BALLAD. 


Oh, ask me not to wake that lute, 

Whose early strain was one of gladness ; 
*Twere better far its chords were mute 

Than mar thy mirth with notes of sadness ! 


When last my hand strayed o’er its strings, 
Love’s gentle tones were lingering there ; 
But now, the only sound it brings 
Is one of anguish and despair ! 


And tho’ I mingle mid the throng, 

Where pleasure twines her wreaths of flowers ; 
I cannot sing the same light song 

I used to sing in happier hours. 


I cannot bid the gloom depart 
That casts its shadow o’er me now ; 
Nor can I hide a breaking heart 
Beneath a seeming sunny brow ! 


Then ask me not to wake that lute 

Whose early strain was one of gladness! 
*T were better far its voice were mute 

Than mar thy mirth with notes of sadness ! 


B. H. G. 


My Opinion of Sportsmen. 


‘MY OPINION OF SPORTSMEN. 


«« He wishes to be the guardian, not the king, 
Tyrant far less, or traitor of the field.” 


The Minstrel. 


To be candid with you, gentlemen! 
(I address myself to the sporting 
world) there is no character I hold in 
greater abhorrence than your's. From 
Nimrod down to Mr. Osbaldistone, | 
regard the whole hunting, angling, 
coursing, and shooting family (to use 
the civilest language [ can command) 
as monsters in human form. Whether 
they throw the line, or pull the trigger, 
whether they persecute partridge, slay 
salmon, or prove their prowess and chi- 
valry on magnanimous hares and mighty 
foxes, they equally excite my choler and 
my contempt ; and (though there is no- 
thing I so much dislike as _Billingsgate 
phraseology) I denounce them, without 
scruple, as a pack of dull, dastardly, 
sanguinary, brutal, and ferocious mis- 
creants. Aye! miscreants; I say mis- 
creants. Why should the Czar Ni- 
cholas monopolize that appellation ? 
I take leave to apply it to the gentle- 
men in scarlet jackets and top-boots, 
ycleped sportsmen—the agitators of 
the woods, the disturbers of the peace 
of hill and valley, Marats to the birds 
of the air, Dantons to the beasts of the 
field, and Robespierres to the inhabi- 
tants of the lakes, ponds, and rivers. 

A sportsman is so called because he 


makes a sport of the sufferings of the 
brute creation. ‘The pleasures of the 
chase consist in the torture of certain 
varieties, zoological, ornithological, and 
icthyological, of the animal kingdom. 
It is truly marvellous that entomology 
has not as yet been put under contri- 
bution for the pastime of our squires 
and country-gentlemen. Domitian is 
the only sportsman on record who 
seems to have looked on the insect 
world in the light of game. We have 
heard a vast deal of the cruelty of that 
emperor's favourite amusement of fly- 
killing. What a monster to hunt 
down a father-long-legs ; what prodi- 
gious atrocity to worry the life out of 
a blue-bottled-fly! Now for the life 
of me, I can discover no greater hu- 
manity in chasing and butchering birds 
and beasts than in tearing and des- 
troying a moth or a grass-hopper ; nor 
can I see any right whatever that our 
fox-hunters and grouse-killers have to 
arraign the Roman autocrat of barba- 
rity. What! is the whole brute crea- 
tion, quadruped and piped, furred and 
feathered, to be put beyond the pale of 
our tender mercies ; and are we to have 
no bowels save for beetles and butter- 


flies ? 


Down, down with snipe, woodcock, and widgeon, 
Perdition seize plover and teal ; 

Shoot the partridge and murder the pidgeon, 
But oh! for the cock-chafer feel ! 


Tally-ho! worry reynard to death, 
Let the hare too in agony die ; 

Hunt the doe ’till she yields her last breath, 
But for mercy’s sake! spare the poor fly ! 


Your sportsman divide all things that 
bave life into two classes—game and 
not gaine, He sees no other distine- 
tion in heaven above, earth below, or 
the waters under the earth ; and it de- 
pends wholly upon the place which 


any given animal occupies in this sim- 
ple arrangement, whether its rights are 
to be respected, or whether it is to be 
tormented and slaughtered with all the 
mental ingenuity and bodily energy 
that can be brought to bear upon a 
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pursuit at once so gentle, so enlight- 
ened, and so noble. The moment an 
unfortunate beast or bird is pronounced 
game, it becomes consecrated to 
cruelty—the word heretic was not 
more fatal in the days of Bonner, or 
puritan in the time of Laud—the mark 
of Cain, as it were, is stamped upon 
it; and any man who writes himself 
esquire, with a gun in his hand, and a 
license in his pocket, may torture, 
mutilate, and destroy it with impunity. 
With impunity do I say? Nay, the 
keener his taste for the butcherly 
occupation, the greater his renown: 
he grows in fame with every new 
murder ; every hunted hare adds a 
laurel to his brow ; every wounded 
woodcock claps a feather in his cap ; 
every trout that writhes in mute an- 
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guish at his feet, contributes to his 
ruffian celebrity. 

In vain his silver plumage pleads 
for the devoted pheasant—in vain the 
proverbial timorousness of the hare, 
stigmatises, with the basest cowardice, 
the villain who meditates her persecu- 
tion and ruin—in vain the partridge 
petitions, as she rises on “ whirring 
wing,” with her tender progeny about 
her, to be suffered to glean the October 
stubbles unmolested—all in vain the 
salmon speculates on a good old age, 
in the chrystal palaces of his finny fore- 
fathers—inexorable and ruthless is the 
sportsman’s heart—hard his bosom as 
the nether mill-stone—not even the 
tear of the spent stag moves him, 
when— 


He stands at bay, 


And puts his last weak refuge in despair ; 
The big round tears run down his dappled face, 


He groans in anguish.” 


But this is digression. I was observ- 
ing upon how slender a thread hangs 
the peace and welfare of three-fourths 
of animated nature : an animal is pro- 
nounced game, and forthwith better had 
it been for it that it had never broken 
the shell or issued from its mother’s 
womb. The standard of game is un- 
determined. It depends upon no 
zoological or anatomical principles ; 
there is nothing in outward structure, 
or inward conformation, that makes 
the difference between what is game 
and what is not. The sportsman’s 
caprice is law. Let it be game, says 
Osbaldistone, or some other Nimrod 
of reputation, and it is game. Let 
the rook dwell in the tree-tops in 


safety, and live to the age of Priam ; 
but the woodcock and snipe, says the 
sportsman, I devote to shot and pow- 
der: yea, with double-barrelled guns 
will I pursue them, from thicket to 
thicket, and mountain to mountain. 
Thus it is that the lark sings secure in 
England, while the “ chasseurs” of 
France and Italy rise early and go 
forth with all their artillery for its 
destruction. Larks are game to 
Frenchmen. Who will answer but 
that lark-shooting, as well as a hun- 
dred other fashions of the Monsieurs, 
may one day be introduced into these 
realms ; and then adieu to the sweetest 
song of the feathered orchestra! And 
then shall we wish in vain 


To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And, singing, startle the dull night, 
From his watch-tower in the skies, 
Till the dappled morn doth arise ; 
Then to come in spite of sorrow, 

And at our window bid good-morrow. 


Should sportsmen ever adopt the 
notions of their gallant neighbours, 
in the particular in question, then, 
indeed, will “his watch-towers in the 
skies,” be of infinite moment to the 
lark of the British isles ; and in that 
sad event we should counsel him 


rather to build his nest in some thunder 
cloud, than to return to his native 
meadows. 


As to pouring forth his 








matin gratulations at poets’ casements, 
that were a deplorable temerity ; for, 
though the bard may be a-bed within, 
the fowler would be astir without ; 
and, though the former is pitiful, (else 
were he no true son of song,) yet is 
the latter ruthless: pity dwells not 
with those who wear the shooting- 
jacket, and train the pointer: they 
would spare the lark for its music, as 
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little as the hare for its weakness, the 
stag for his majesty, or the trout for his 
golden coat,glancing in the summer sun. 
But nature, we. are told, impels us 
to the field. Some men are born to 
hunt, as others to legislate or to 
rhyme. Does not the savage pursfe 
the game of his native forests—does 
he not bend the bow, hurl the javelin, 
and lay the snare for each bird and 
beast that soars above his head, or 
scuds athwart his path? ‘True, but 
the savage is not a sportsman. Sport- 
ing is one of the barbarities of polished 
life, which the wildest desart that ever 
Indian roamed, has no parallel amongst 
its rude usages. Hunting is the busi- 
ness of the savage, not his divertise- 
ment. The beasts of the field and 
fowls of the air are to him necessaries, 
not game. He kills to eat, not fora 
brutal pastime ; and he kills the rea- 
diest and quickest way. Hunger sti- 
mulates him, not sport; he hunts that 
he may dine, not merely to acquire an 
appetite for dinner. Compare him in 
this respect with the top-booted squire, 
and which is the barbarian? To obey 
the fundamental canon of nature, and 
when we hunger to put forth our hands 
and use the various viands that Provi- 
dence has spread before us on the 
great table of the world, this is not 
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barbarism either in Britain or Ota- 
heite ; but to hunt, harrass, worry, tear, 
lacerate, and mangle the innoffensive 
and unresisting tenants of the woods 
or waters, which were subjected to our 
rational dominion, not to our brutal 
tyranny, this is atrocity without justifi- 
cation ; the vocabulary of invective does 
not supply us with language adequate to 
express our abhorrence of enormity so 
black and sorevolting. We must cease to 
be men before we can become fox-hunt- 
ers. The ancients intended, no doubt, in 
the story of Actzeon, to shadow forth the 
crime, and the just punishment of those 
pests of the animal creation called 
sportsmen ; and what particularly dis- 
poses me to this opinion is the circum- 
stance of Beotia (the land of block- 
heads) being assigned as the country of 
his birth. It is evident from this, that 
Actzon was designed to be a type of 
huntsmen in all future ages. Alas! 
that the fate of the ancestor has not 
always descended to his posterity with 
his genius! I never saw a band of 
these heroes of the hound and horn 
issuing forth at day-break, with all 
“the pomp and circumstance” of syl- 
van warfare, breathing destruction to 
foxes, or meditating the circumvention 
and slaughter of a poor hare, but I 
recollected the description of Ovid : 


isque in corpore rostris 


Dilacerant falsi dominum sub imagine cervi,” 


and wished it realized in the persons of 
every individual in the field. 

What! have we not legs to carry us, 
horses to mount, carriages to draw us? 
Can we not walk, ride, leap, swim, 
dance, play at bowls, cricket, ball, leap- 
frog, and a hundred other athletic 
games, to exercise our limbs, elevate 
our spirits, and string our sinews ? 
Have we not Monsieur Huguenin to 


boot, with all the theory and practice 
of gymnastics? Is it necessary to put 
our fellow-creatures to torture, either 
for our health or our amusement? 
Can we not be active and muscular, 
unless hares are worried? Can we not 
be cheerful and merry, unless the fox 
is torn to pieces first ? Must we needs 
be melancholy, moping, pusillanimous 
beings, as long as 


“ In lone Glenartney’s hazel shade,” 


the stag is roused from his lair by the 
morning breezes instead of the “ heavy 
bay” of the “ deep-mouthed blood- 
hound?” To hearken to some people, 
one would suppose that the huntsman 
is the most important character in the 
nation. The dog-kennel is the only 
school. We should, beyond contro- 
versy, become a province of France, 
or a dependency of Belgium, within a 
twelvemonth after the disuse of our 
scarlet frocks, and the disbanding. of 


our harriers and beagles. The gods 
keep us! on what slight contingencies 
hang the greatness and glory of king- 
doms? Let a hard winter depopulate 
the hares, or Jet there be a mortality 
amongsi the foxes, and straightway the 
fortunes of a mighty nation wane, and 
the sun of the British empire “ hastens 
to its setting.” Her consequence is 
the creature of the chace. We cease 
to be sportsmen and to be a nation at 
the same point of time. Such is the 
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dignity of game. Some writers there 
be, who assign to the House of Com- 
mons the high office of supporting the 
grandeur of the realm: others there 
be who maintain our merchants to be 
the pillars of the public prosperity : 
a third class assert that the church is 
the atlas on whose broad shoulders 
rests the burthen of the commonwealth ; 
but all are in the dark—all these opi- 
nions are alike erroneous: the true 
caftyatides that sustain the fabric of the 
stdte, are neither our representatives, 
our merchants, or even our churchmen ; 
but—let the light shine—let the great 
truth no longer be hid under a bushel— 
our hares and foxes! Some nations 
have owed their eminence to their 
breed of horses, others to their ele- 
phants, others to their sheep and oxen ; 
but England flourishes, be it known 
unto all the world, because of two 
little animals, scarce four feet long 
from the caudal to the nasal extremity ! 
The country gentlemen, or squires, are 
the strength of England. Curran 
called them “ her wooden walls :” now 
the fox and the hare make the country 
gentleman or squire what he is ; ergo, 
by all the philosophy of the Stagirite, 
and all the rules of Murray, the fox 
and the hare are the strength of Eng- 
land. De Lolme wrote in ignorance 
of this vital truth ; Bolingbroke seems 
not to have considered it ; Burke knew 
it not ; Junius overlooked it ; but babes 
and sucklings will sometimes overshoot 
sages ; and what the deepest writers 
on our social polity had as little idea of 
as of the institutions of the Georgium 
Sidus, you shall find made as clear as 
the sun at noon in any number you 
open of the Sporting Magazine. Take, 
for example, the Number of last 
February, which happens to lie at 
this moment on our table. At page 
240 you find the following morgeau : 
“The New Forest has been hunted 
by several illustrious sportsmen. 
Among them was the late Mr. Gilbert, 
whose huntsman was old Tom Sea- 
bright, father to Lord Fitzwilliam’s 
present huntsman, who ranks so high 
in his calling. The great Mr. Cramp- 
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ton of the Manor-house, near Lynd- 
hurst, also hunted it, as did also Mr. 
Warde, for several successive seasons, 
Mr. Warde was succeeded by Nicoll, 
a sportsman of great celebrity, whose 
quitting it in the prime of his days was 
@ NATIONAL Loss. Perhaps no hunt- 
ing country in England can boast of 
the extraordinary degree of harmony 
and fellowship that has existed among 
the frequenters of this hunt for the 
last sixty years, and long may it con- 
tinue to distinguish it. Death has put 
his hand upon many; the times have 
dismounted others ; but det the example 
of such as remain operate upon the rising 
generation.” 

Again, in another page we read— 
“On the decease of Mr. Chute, the 
Vine country was taken by Mr. Abra- 
ham Pole, who built kennels and 
stables at his seat near Basingstoke, 
but he only hunted it two seasons, 
when he returned to his hunting-box 
in Warwickshire, where (melancholy to 
relate) he has, for many years, been 
domiciled in the winter. Indeed it is 
due to him to say, that never having 
been master of hounds before, he 
merely took the management of the 
Vine pack until a successor to Mr. 
Chute could be procured. Fortunately 
for the country, it was found in the per- 
sou of Mr. Henry Fellowes, who is at 
this time at their head. Mr. Fellowes 
is no professor of science, but in every 
other respect, well qualified for a mas- 
ter.” 

This, to use a favourite newspaper 
phrase, needs no comment. 

But these opinions are plebeian in 
the last degree. Old Isaac calls the 
angler’s a “ gentle craft ;” and protest- 
ing against the pleasures of the chase, 
we run no small risk of being taken 
for readers of the“ Twopenny Trash,” 
and disciples of Henry Hunt, blacking 
merchant and ex-M.P. But let ca- 
lumny say her worst: we deny the 
title of the sportsman to the name of 
gentleman. Cruelty and treachery go 
not to form our idea of that character. 
What says Horace on this point : 


“ Nescit equo 
Heerere ingenuus puer 
Venarique timet.” 


That is to say, to leap five-bar gates, 
and be in at the death, are no gentle- 
manlike accomplishments. 


Now ye Osbaldistones, and all ye 
sons of Nimrod, I have had a 
shot at you; and I have eased 
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my conscience of a_ load. Go 
to your villainous vocations ; I have 
done with you all for the pre- 
sent. Go scour Huntingdonshire, and 
shatter your ribs, fracture your collar- 
bones, and of all things, break your 
necks as fast as you can. The best 
thing about your occupations is the 
natural tendency they have to abridge 
your mischievous lives. The only apo- 
logy for a fox-hunter is the pains he is 
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constantly taking to put himself past 
the help of surgery. This is Reynard’s 
revenge, and a greater satisfaction to 
me than { have words to express. 
Again I say to you all, break your 
necks as fast as youcan. I wish you 
Connaught fences in this life ; and as to 
the next, I sincerely hope there may 
be some merit in leaping a five-bar 
gate, for I know no other chance in 
your favour. 


1 


SONG. 


BY ROBERT GILFILLAN. 


O! lassie, dear lassie, ’tis hard I declare 
To look on your face as if nae charms were there ! 1% 
But ye'll nae hear o’ beauty, though I’mjin despair, tale 
Nor yet will ye let me loe ye! clu: 
Your looks are sae modest that ilka blink says— fe 
“ Ye neither maun flatter, ye neither maun praise, his 
Nor yet maun ye on me sae wistfully gaze, the 
Far less maun ye think to loe me !” 7 
; unu 
O! lassie, ye needna sae scornfu’ aye be, of n 
Tis little f seah, be it little ye gie— was 
A smile o’ your face, an’a blink o’ your e’e, gloo 
As meikle’s to let me loe ye! beau 
: ‘ ~  towe 
O! laddie, now cease wi’ your arts and your wiles, com 
Your talk o’ my charms, an’ your talk o’ my smiles ; | 
The tongue that is saftest aye surest beguiles, ever. 
I never can let ye loe me! iaint 
: ‘ delie 
O! lassie, the laverock that sings to the sky, those 
Wi saft notes o’ gladness, an’ bosom o’ joy, of wi 
May gaze on that heaven to whilk he is nigh, ever | 
O! then let me look an’ loe ye! Th 
O! laddie, the Javerock that carols his lay oo 
At portals o’ heaven, steals naething away, partig 
But my puir fluttering heart, ye’ve stown it for aye, forest 
O! then I maun let ye loe me! suppo 
dral, 
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MAITRE CORNELIUS. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF M. DE BALZAC. 


« Comme celui qui conte, ainsi comme une histoire, 
Que les fées jadis les enfangons volaient ; 
Et, de nuit, aux maisons, secretes, devalaient 


Par une cheminée 





De La Fresnaye-Vauquelin. 


CHAPTER I. 


A CHURCH SCENE IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


Upon All-Saints’ Day, in the year 
1%45—the point of time at which our 
tale commences—vespers had been con- 
cluded at the Cathedral of Tours, and 
the archbishop, Helie de Bourdeilles, 
rose up from his throne to bestow, with 
his own holy lips, the benediction upon 
the faithful. 

The sermon happened to be an 
unusually long one, so that the shades 
of night came down before the service 
was finished, and the most profound 
gloom reigned in many parts of that 
beauteous church, of which the two 
towers were not, even at that time, 
completed. 

A vast number of wax tapers, how- 
ever, were burning in honour of the 
saints, placed upon triangular chan- 
deliers which were designed to hold 
those pious offerings, the precise merit 
of which, by the way, no council has 
ever thought proper to explain to us. 

The lights of each altar, and all the 
candelabras of the choir were kindled, 
but the rays from them, being only 
partially distributed throughout the 
forests of pillars and arcades which 
support the three naves of the cathe- 
dral, imperfectly illuminated its im- 
mense area. 

These flickering lights, as they pro- 
jected the deep shadows of the massive 
columns, or the graceful tracery of the 
lighter ornamental carving, along the 
lofty and far-extended galleries of the 
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building, formed there a thousand fan- 
tastic shapes, and boldly defined, by 
the strong contrast, the immeasurable 
gloom beyond, in which lay buried the 
lofty arches, the mouldings, the covings 
of the vaults, and, more especially, the 
little chapels on each side, which were 
already thus dark even in the noon day. 
The crowd of supplicants, too, produced 
effects no less picturesque. The forms 
of some were so vaguely defined in the 
chiaro oscuro, that you might easily 
imagine them to be phantoms; while, 
on the contrary, the entire influence of 
those scattered lights falling full upon 
others, attracted the attention to them 
as tothe prominent figures in a picture. 
Then the statues, too, seemed breath- 
ing with life, and the men stilled and 
converted into statues ; while, here and 
there, eyes sparkled in the recesses 
between the pillars—the stone gazed 
out upon you—the marble figures be- 
came endowed with speech—the vaults 
re-echoed the sighs around—in fine, 
the whole edifice seemed instinct with 
animation. 

Life presents no scene more touch- 
ingly ee moment of existence 
more grand and exalted. Somé degree 
of excitement is, indeed, always neces- 
sary to produce a poetic effect on the 
mass of mankind; but, in those hours 
of religious contemplation, when all 
the pomp and splendour of the riches 
of this world are combined with the 
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grandeur and dignity with which ever, 
thing celestial © tavcstad, there is m4 
inconceivable sublimity in silence— 
terror or despair in repose—eloquence 
in bended knees, in clasped hands. 
That union of sentiments which con- 
centrates the energies of souls in one 
and the same aspiration, then produces 
an indescribable display of spiritual 
feeling. The mysterious elevation of 
all the faithful who are gathered toge- 
ther, in all likelihood, continues to 
re-act, with its combined influence, on 
each individual who is engaged, and 
the most feeble spirit is probably borne 
along upon the waves of that boundless 
ocean of love and of faith. Prayer, 
powerful as the electric stream, thus 
draws our nature to itself, by concen- 
trating its energies; and this spon- 
taneous combination of all our volitions, 
equally bowed down to the earth, 
equally elevated to heaven, contains, 
without doubt, the secret of those 
magical influences which the chaunt- 
ings of the priests, the pealings of the 
organ, the incense and the pomp of 
the altar, the breathings of the multi- 
tude and their silent meditations, fail 
not to exercise over our minds. 

We need not, therefore, feel very 
much astonished at finding, in the 
middle ages, so many love affairs com- 
menced in church in consequence of such 
transports—which, for the most part, 
were neither conducted with much 
squeamishness, nor brought to a very 
correct conclusion ; but in which the 
women contrived to settle their ac- 
counts with heaven, according to their 
usual fashion, by doing penance. 

The sentiment of religion was, at 
that period, connected by certain affi- 
nities with that of love. It was either 
its origin or its end. Then love was 
still a religion, it had still its beautiful 
fanaticisms—its simple superstitions— 
its sublime devotions, which were in 
perfect accordance with the creed of the 
times ; and if their mysteries conspired 
so convetiently with each other, the 
manners of that age afford a sufficient 
explication of this singular alliance. 

At first, indeed, there was little so- 
ciety to be found elsewhere than at the 
altar. There, and there only, the lord 
and the slave, man and woman, met on 
terms of equality. It was only there 
that lovers could contrive to see each 
other and hold any correspondence. 
In those days the fetes of the church 
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composed almost the only spectacles of 
the times, and the soul of woman was 
then more powerfully excited in the 
recesses of the cathedral than it would 
be at this day in the ball room or in the 
opera ; while now there is scarcely a 
violent emotion of the female mind 
that does not lead to a love affair. In 
a word, religion so intimately blended 
herself with all the concernments of 
life—so insensibly insinuated herself 
into every action of man, that she 
become an accomplice equally with 
virtue and with vice. She had made 
good her entrance into the sciences, 
into politics, into eloquence, into 
crimes, She mounted on the thrones 
of kings—she entered into the hearts 
of the sick man and the beggar—she 
was, in fact, all in all. 

These observations, although they 
have but a tint of the sage in them, 
may yet, perhaps, bear out the truth of 
this tale, though some of the incidents 
contained in it might throw into con- 
vulsions the soi-disant morality of our 
own times; which, by the bye, are not 
a bit too straight laced, as all the world 
must confess. But a truce to digres- 
sions for the present, and let us return 
to our story. 

It was just at the moment when the 
chaunting of the priests came to a con- 
clusion—when the last peals of the 
organ mingled with the thrillings of 
the “ Amen,” poured forth from the 
lusty lungs of the choir, and while a 
low slight murmur was still ringing 
under the distant vaults—at that mo- 
ment, when the whole congregation 
collected their attention to receive the 
words of the blessing, which the prelate 
was about to pronounce, a eitizen, 
either in haste to regain his own home, 
or else fearing that his money bags 
might be carried away in the tumult of 
the general sally, softly stole off, even 
at the risk of being reputed but an 
indifferent Catholic. 

The next instant a cavalier, who had 
lain crouched behind one of the enor- 
mots ron that encircle the choir, 
where Me ad remained as if swallowed 
up in its shadow, pressed eagerly for- 
ward to seize the place which the 
prudent old citizen of Tours had aban- 
doned ; but no sooner had he gained 
it than he quickly hid his face in the 
=— that hung from his high grey 

onnet, and knelt down on the chair 
with an air of devotion that would 
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have deceived even an officer of the 
Holy Inquisition. 

As soon as the worthy folks around 
had attentively surve oA the stranger, 
they seemed, one and all, to recognise 
him, and then betook themselves once 
more, with great diligence, to their 
devotions. The good people, however, 
could not, for the life of them, avoid 
manifesting to each other a certain in- 
describable expression, which indicated 
that the same sentiment was passing in 
the mind of all—a sentiment bitter, 
sneering and censorious ; in fact, an 
accusation in all but words. Two 
withered old crones even went so far 
as to shake their heads, while they ex- 
changed a significant glance with each 
other, that seemed to look into futurity, 
and divine the upshot of the ohale 
affair. 

The seat, of which the young man 
had thus possessed himself, happened 
to be placed near a chapel situated be- 
tween two pillars, and enclosed by a 
grating of iron. 

In consideration of good round rents, 
the chapter of the clergy hired out to 
certain families of the gentry, or else 
of the wealthier citizens, the exclusive 
privilege, for themselves and their re- 
tainers, of participating in the holy 
offices performed in the lateral chapels, 
which were situated along the two 
small naves that ran all round the 
cathedral, and this species of simony is 
in existence even at this very day. 

In the age of which I am speaking, 
a lady had her little chapel in the 
church as necessarily as, in our own 
times, she takes her box at the Italian 
opera. Those who rented these pri- 
vileged places had, in an especial 
degree, the charge of decorating the 
altar which was committed to. their 
care, and the spirit of self love impelled 
each to adorn his own in the most 
splendid and costly manner—a vanity 
to which mother church accommodated 
herself with the most surprising facility. 

Now it chanced that, in this same 
chapel, and just beside the grating, there 
knelt, on a rich square cushion of red 
velvet, with tassels of gold, a young 
gentlewoman, in the very next place to 
that which the honest citizen had here- 
tofore occupied. A silver-gilt lamp, 
suspended from the vault of the chapel, 
before an altar adorned with great 
magnificence, flung its pale light over 
the Missal which the lady was holding, 
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and the book trembled violently in her 
hands when the young man sat down 
near her. 

“ Amen 

To this response, chaunted in a 
voice soft, yet piteously agitated, but 
which was fortunately drowned in the 
universal clamour, she added earnestly, 
and in a low tone, 

“ You ruin me !” 

These words were pronounced with 
an accent of innocence to which a man 
of delicate feeling should instantly have 
rendered obedience. As it was, they 
sunk deeply into the heart of the youth, 
but being doubtless hurried away by 
one of those paroxysms of passion 
which stifle the suggestions of con- 
science, he still continued to occupy 
the chair, and gently raised up his 
head to cast one glance into the 
chapel. 

“ He sleeps,” responded the youth, 
in a voice so artfully pitched, that the 
reply might be imagined by the young 
lady to be the echo of her own sounds. 

She grew pale, and her furtive 
glance, wandering for an instant. from 
the prayer book, was turned upon the 
old man that the youth had been 
watching. 

What a fearful complication of feel- 
ings was crowded into that single 
glance ! 

When the young lady had scanned 
the senior, i sighed heavily, and 
raised her lovely brow, on which a 
precious gem was sparkling, toa paint- 
ing of the Virgin. This simple move- 
ment, her attitude, her eyes swimming 
in tears, revealed, with an imprudent 
candour, the whole of a life, which, 
had it been other than virtuous, she 
would not have exhibited. 

The personage who had been the 
cause of so much alarm to the two 
lovers, was a little old man, hump- 
backed, almost bald and of a ferocious 
aspect, with a huge beard, of a dirty 
white colour and trimmed into the 
form of a fan. The cross of Sai 
Michael glittered on his breast ; 
coarse brawny hands, thickly covered 
with gray hairs and which had at first, 
no doubt, been clasped together, had 
become partially separated from each 
other during the sleep by which he had 
incautiously suffered hinseelf to be over- 
— = right hand seemed ever 
ready to drop upon his dagger, the 
guard of which formed a my of rude 
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shell wrought in iron. He had disposed 
of this weapon in such a manner, that 
the hilt lay directly under his hand, so 
that if, by any mischance, his fingers 
should happen to touch the steel, he 
would, to a certainty, have awakened 
on the instant and turned his eye upon 
his wife. Now, however, as he lay 
asleep, there lurked upon his grim lips, 
and in his chin, sharp-pointed, and 
turned capriciously upwards, the cha- 
racteristic marks of a spiteful soul—of 
a cruel, cold-blooded craftiness, which 
enabled him to fathom every scheme, 
by rendering him suspicious of all 
around him. His yellow brows were 
knitted together, like those of a man 
accustomed to believe nothing, to weigh 
all things, and who, like the miser 
that poises carefully each golden piece, 
seans the quality and the precise value 
of every humanaction. His frame was 
bony, strong-set, and nervous ; he was, 
apparently, very irritable and captious, 
and, in short, you would have prd- 
nounced him little better than an ogre. 
It must have been quite evident, then, 
that upon the waking of this terrible 
old gentleman, the danger that threat- 
ened his young wife was inevitable, 
since he was a jealous husband, and, 
would not fail to become very soon 
sensible of the difference which existed 
between the old cit, whose presence 
had given him no umbrage whatever, 
and the youthful, finely-made, and 
ooo gallant who had just now taken 
is place. 

“ Libera nos a malo,”* said she, en- 
deavouring to make the cruel youth 
comprehend the extent of her fears. 

Straightway he raised his head, and 
gazed upon her. Tears stood in his 
eyes—tears of love and despair. At 
the sight of them the lady started and 
was undone. Without doubt they had 
both been long struggling against, and 
could, probably, no longer resist, a 
passion increased from day to day by 
obstacles that were insurmountable, 
Hourished by terror, strengthened by 
youth. 

The lady was but moderately hand- 
some, still the pallid hue of her cheek 
betrayed the existence of secret suffer- 
ing which rendered her an object of 
interest the moment you beheld her ; 
but her figure was of the finest order 
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of forms, and she had the most beautiful 
hair in the world. Placed beneath the 
watchful eye of a tiger, to utter even a 
word, to suffer her hand to be pressed, 
to receive or acknowledge a single 
glance, would have been, perhaps, to 
risk her very existence. Never, in- 
deed, was love more deeply enshrined 
within two hearts, or more exquisitely 
relished ; but, alas! never was passion 
attended with more fearful perils. How 
easily can it then be imagined that the 
air they breathed—the sounds they 
listened to—the echoings of the foot- 
falls—even the marble slabs, things the 
most indifferent to all other mortals, 
possessed, for those two beings, sen- 
sible qualities and peculiar properties, 
which they alone understood. Perhaps 
love taught them to discover faithful 
interpreters of their feelings even in 
the icy hands of the aged priest, as 
they knelt before him at the’ confes- 
sional, or received from him the 
customary rites of his office. Love, 
profound, inextinguishable love ! graved 
into the soul as a wound into the body, 
which wears not away, save with life 
itself. 

As the two young people continued 
gazing on sad other, the lady’s eyes 
seemed to say to her lover, 

“ Let us perish, but let us love,” 

And the cavalier’s appeared to reply 
to her’s— 

“We will love, but we shall not 
perish.” 

At that moment, with a motion of 
her head that was full of melancholy, 
she directed his attention to an aged 
duenna and two pages. The duenna 
slept : the pages were young, and did 
not take the least concern in their 
master’s good or ill fortune. 

“Be not alarmed,” said he, “ when 
the congregation are going away, but 
suffer yourself to be r 

Searcely had the cavalier uttered 
these words in a low voice, ere ‘the 
hand of the old knight dropped down 
upon the hilt of his sword, and he 
started up from his sleep the instant 
that he felt the chill of the iron. He 
fixed his jaundiced eyes keenly upon 
his wife, and, with a facility that even 
men of genius are rarely blessed with, 
he recovered his perceptions as clearly, 
and all his ideas in as unconfounded a 
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manner, as if he had not been sleeping. 
In good faith, he was a jealous old 
wretch. 

However, if the young cavalier had 


- one eye engaged making love to his 


mistress, he did not forget to turn the 
other slily round till he brought it to 
bear upon the husband. Accordingly, 
the instant that the old fellow’s hand 
showed symptoms of .moving, the other 
rose up nimbly from his seat, ensconced 
himself behind the pillar, and then 
vanished with the lightness of a bird. 

Throwing her eyes hastily down- 
wards, the lady affected to be reading 
with great diligence, and strove to ap- 
pear composed, but she could not 
check the colour from flushing to her 
face, nor her heart from beating with 
an unusual violence. The old gentle- 
man caught the sound of those dee 
full throbbings that resounded vonh 
the little chapel, remarked the extra- 
ordinary redness diffused over the 
cheeks, the brows, and even the eyelids 
of his wife, and then looked inquisi- 
tively around him, but saw not any 
person on whom his suspicions could 
fall. 

“ What’s the matter with you, my 
love,” said he. 

“ The smell of the incense is making 
me sick,” she replied. 

“Ts it then more disagreeable than 
usual to-day ?” retorted her lord. 

Notwithstanding this observation, 
the old man affected to be satisfied 
with her excuse ; yet, all the while ex- 
pecting some hidden treason, he deter- 
mined to watch over his treasure with 
still greater vigilance. 

At length the benediction was finish- 
ed, and the congregation rushed head- 
long forward, likeatorrent, tothe doors 
of the church, without waiting to hear 
the end of the “ secula seculorum.”"* The 
dld knight waited prudently, as was his 
wont, untilthe general hurry was over ; 
then he sallied forward, sending the 
duenna and the younger of the pages, 
bearing a flambeau, in the van ; he came 
next himself, supporting his wife upon 
his arm, and the other page brought 
up the rere. However, just as the 
old gentleman reached the side door 
that opened into the eastern side of the 
cloister, and through which it was his 
usual custom to issue forth, a billow, as 
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it were, of the people, separated itself 
from the crowd that blocked up the 
grand entrance, and, as it flowed back 
with violent rapidity towards the little 
nave where the party I have described 
were standing, prevented them falling 
back upon their former position. The 
knight and his lady were then hurried 
onward by the irresistible pressure of 
the multitude. The husband essayed 
to pass on first, lustily drawing his wife 
by the arm after him ; but at that in- 
stant he was carried violently out into 
the street, and his wife was torn from 
him by the arm of a stranger. The 
infuriated hunchback comprehended in 
a moment that he had fallen into a 
snare, prepared beforehand for him.. 
He now repented, when too late, that 
he had slept for so long a time, and 
collecting his entire strength for the 
struggle, with one hand he grasped his 
wife afresh by the sleeve of her robe, 
and with the other he endeavoured to 
clutch the door. But the ardour of 
love triumphed over the rage of jea- 
lousy, and the young man, seizing his 
mistress round the waist, lifted her 
away so swiftly, and with such violence 
of desperation, that the cloth of silk 
and gold, the brocade and whalebones 
of her stays, were torn asunder with a 
loud rustling sound, while the sleeve 
alone remained with the husband.’ In 
an instant, a roaring like that of a lion 
drowned the cries of the multitude, 
and shortly after, a tremendous voice 
yelled forth these words, 

“ Ha, Poitiers! To the portal, the 
attendants of the Count de Saint 
Vallier! To the rescue! Here! this 
way !” 

And now the Count Aymar de 
Poitiers, the lord of St. Vallier, at- 
tempted to draw his sword and cut his 
way before him, but he perceived he 
was hemmed in on every side, being 
pressed upon by thirty or forty gentle- 
men, whom it would be dangerous to 
wound, and many of them, too, were of 
high degree, who only answered his 
threats with raillery, and forced him 
away in the midst of them. 

Meanwhile the plunderer had borne 
off the Countess with the speed of 
lightening into an open chapel, where 
he set her down on a wooden: bench 
behind a confessional. By the light of 
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the waxen tapers which were burning 
before the image of the saint to whom 
the chapel was dedicated, they gazed 
on each other for a moment in silence, 


the 
derly ; and while each felt astounded 
at the boldness of the other, the 
Countess had not the fortitude to 
reproach the youth with that deed 
daring which was alike the cause of 
these fearful perils—of this first moment 
of rapture. 

“ Will you fly with me into the 
neighbouring states,” cried the youth, 
passionately ; “ I have two English 
genets in readiness that can travel 
thirty leagues without pausing.” 

“ Ah!” cried she, mournfully, “there 
is no asylum in any spot of earth for a 
daughter of King Louis.” 

“ True, too true,” replied the young 
man, confounded at not having before 
perceived the difficulty of his under- 


clasped each other's hands ten- 


taking. 

$ Why, then, did you tear me away 
from my husband ?” she asked, with a 
start of terror. 

“ Alas!” returned the cavalier, “ I 
never calculated the difficulties I should 
have to encounter when | found myself 
beside you, when I heard you address 
me, when my eyes drunk in your 

lances. Two or three schemes | did 
on. but in vain. Well! now, how- 
ever, every thing seems achieved since 
I see - 
Countess. 

“ Nay, say not so—say rather that 
we are both saved,” replied the youth, 
with the blind enthusiasm of love, 
“ hearken to me——” 

“ This act will surely cost me my 
life,” she cried, now suffering the tears 
which were swelling in her eyes to 
flow without restraint—“ the Count 
will slay me perhaps this very night. 
But fly to the king, she continued, 
wildly, “ tell him the agonies that for 
these five years past have torn the 
heart of his unhappy daughter. He 
loved me well when I was yet but a 
child, and in happier days, when in 
sportive mood, would call me his 
* Mary full of grace,’ on account of 
my plain features. Ah! did he know on 
aaah he had bestowed me, how 
violent now wae Oe - resentment. 
But it is to my feelings of compassion 
alone that hs Geant is indebted, if I 
have never ventured to give utterance 


I am undone,” said the 
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to my complaints ; and were it even 
otherwise, how should my feeble cry 
reach the ears of the king, when my 
confessor himself is a spy of Saint 
Vallier? Oh! if I have been a vo- 
luntary accomplice in this guilty elope- 
ment, it is with the hope that you will 
be my champion. But can I trust 
myself to——holy Virgin!” cried she, 
her face becoming deadly pale as she 
stogped suddenly short, “see—yonder 
is the page !” 

The unhappy Countess spread her 
hands before her face, to screen it from 
observation. 

“ Fear not, my beloved,” replied the 
youth, “he is already gained over: 
make use of him with the utmost con- 
fidence, as he is entirely devoted to m 
interests. And if the Count shall 
come hither in search of you, he will 
not fail to give us timely notice of his 
approach. There is,” continued he, 
lowering his voice, “in this confes- 
sional a canon, whois a friend of mine : 
it will be naturally supposed that he 
has withdrawn you from the brawl, and 
placed you under his own protection in 
this chapel. ‘Thus is every thing pro- 
vided to deceive Saint Vallier.” 

At these words the tears of the 
Countess ceased to flow, but soon an 
expression of deep sadness began gra- 
dually to spread its shadow over her 
brow. 

“ The man lives not,” she replied, 
“ that can deceive Saint Vallier. This 
very night will he learn all. Avert 
the fatal stroke of his vengeance. Fly 
o the Plessis—see the king—tell him 
that——” 

She hesitated for an instant, but 
some sudden reminiscence that flashed 
across her mind, gave her courage to 
avow the secrets of her marriage. 

“ Well, then,” she proceeded, “ let 
it be so ; tell the king, that in order to 
bend me to his tyrannous controul, the 
Count has opened veins in both my 
arms, and well nigh drains away my 
life-blood ; tell him that he has dragged 
me by the hair of my head ; tell him 
that I am a prisoner; tell him——” 
Her heart seemed swollen to breaking, 
convulsive sobs burst from her throat, 
tears fell fast from her eyes, and in the 
agitation of her spirits she suffered the 
young man from time to time to kiss 

er hands, as his feelings found ut- 
terance in the passionate and inco- 
herent expressions that burst from him. 








| inco- 
ym him. 
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“The king will speak with no 
one——My own poor afflicted love! 
—— What advantage have I in being 
nephew to the chief captain of archers, 
when I cannot gain admittance into 
the Plessis to-night——-Nay, dearest 
lady ! sweet mistress of my affections ! 
——Gracious heaven! how terrible 
have been her sufferings———Hear me, 
Marie ; let me speak one word to you, 
or we are lost for ever.” 

“ What is to become of me,” she 
cried, wildly; then perceivi a paint- 
ing of the Virgin, with the ight of the 
lamp streaming upon it as it hung from 
the sombre wall, she ejaculated, 

“ Holy Virgin, I pray thee direct 
me.” 

“ Be comforted,” replied the youth, 
“ I will assuredly visit you to-night.” 

“ How?” she asked, with innocent 
simplicity. The peril in which they 
were placed was so imminent, that it 
took away, even from their gentlest 
— the air of an intrigue. 

“ This night,” continued the young 
cavalier, “ I go to offer myself to 
Master Semnatien, the king’s gold- 
smith: I have means of procuring a 
letter of recommendation that will 

rocure me an immediate reception : 
fis house is next yours, and once under 
the roof of that old churl, with a ladder 
of silk to aid me, I shall have little 
difficulty in finding the way to your 
chamber——” 

“ Ah!” cried the lady, petrified with 
horror, “ if you love me, go not to the 
house of Master Cornelius.” 

“ What!” exclaimed he, straining 
her to his heart with all the energy of 

outhful passion, “ then you do indeed 
ove me.” 

“I do,” she replied; “ are you not 
the only hope I have left in the world. 
You are a gentleman, and I place my 
honour in your keeping ; and were it 
otherwise,” continued she, looking full 
at him with a dignified calmness, “ [ 
am too unfortunate for you to betray 
the confidence which I repose in you. 
But to what good can all this tend ? 
Go, leave me to die rather than that 
you should enter the house of Master 
Cornelius. Know you not that all who 
became his apprentices——” 

“ Were hanged,” said the gentle- 
man with a smile, as he completed the 
sentence, “ but you, surely, do not 
think that his wealth can tempt me.” 
“Oh, go not thither, you will there 
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become the victim of some of his 
sorceries.” 

“ I can pay no price that will be too 

eat for the happiness of serving you,” 

e replied, while he surveyed her with 

a gaze of passionate admiration that 

forced her to cast her eyes to the 


und, 

“ And my husband ?” she demanded. 

“ I have here what will afford him a 
sleep,” said the other, drawing a phial 
from his breast. 

“ Not an eternal one?” asked the 
Countess, trembling with agitation. 

As she spoke, the gentleman gave 
an involuntary shudder of horror. “ I 
would have defied him to single com- 
bat ere this time, were he not too old 
for an affair of that sort; but, trust 
to me, I would never rid you of him 
by poison.” 

“ Oh, pardon me,” said the Countess, 
blushing deeply with shame, “1 am 
cruelly punished for my transgression. 
In an awful moment of desperation I 
did once conceive the impious thought 
of destroying my husband, and I now 
feared that the same thought might 
have entered your breast. Believe me, 
my anguish is extreme that I did not 
sooner confess to you this evil desire 
of my heart. I dreaded that the Count 
might discover the feelings that I en- 
tertained towards him.” 

“ I have caused you to feel shame 
for me,” she continued, after a pause, 
offended at the silence in which the 
youngman persevered; “ I have de- 
served that you should thus reproach 


With sudden violence she dashed 
the phial to the earth, which was shat- 
tered by the fall into a thousand , 
pieces. 

“ Come not at all,” she cried, “ his 
sleep is light and restless. It is my 
duty to await with resignation the suc- 
cour that Heaven may send me, and I 
will do so.” 

As she uttered these words, she 
moved to be gone. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the youth ina 
transport of despair, “ command me, 
and Til do any thing, 1 will even 
slay him. Yes, you shall certainly see 
me to-night.” 

“ I have done wisely in flinging away 
that drug,” said she, in a voice almost 
inarticulate from the rapturous emotion 
that the certainty of her being so 
ardently beloved excited ; “the fear of 
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my husband’s awaking. shall save us 
both from ourselves.” 

“ I devote my life to thee,” said he, 
as he clasped her hand in his own. 

“If the king desire it,” said the 
Countess, “the pope will annul my 
marriage—and then we shall be united,” 
added she, turning her eyes upon her 
lover with an expression full of deli- 
cious hopes. 

At this instant the page rushed up 
to them. 

“ Here comes my lord, the Count,” 
he cried. 

The cavalier, who. was not a little 
astonished at the length of time which 
had elapsed while he stood at the side 
of his mistress, and no less surprised 
at the despatch of the Count, hastily 
snatched a kiss from the lady, which 
she knew not how to refuse, and then 
saying, 

* To-night !” he glided away from 
the chapel, and favoured by the gloom, 
gained the portal, stealing from pillar 
to pillar in the lengthened mass of 
shadow which each huge column flung 
across the church. 

Immediately an old canon came 
forward from the confessional, and 
placing himself beside the Countess, 
softly locked the grated door, before 
which the page walked gravely to and 
fro, with all the cool assurance of a 
most finished villain. 

And now lights flashing through the 
gloom announced the approach of the 
Count de Saint Vallier. Accompanied 
by some of his friends, and attended 
by some of his retinue carrying torches, 
he bore in his hand his unsheathed 
sword, while his dark flashing eyes 
seemed to pierce through the profound 
shades, and to penetrate the gloomiest 
recesses of the cathedral. 

“Good, my lord, my mistress is here,” 
said the page, coming forward with 
marvellous alacrity to meet his master. 

The Sieur de Saint Vallier found 
his wife kneeling at the foot of the 
altar, and the old canon standing up 
beside her, most devoutly reading his 
Breviary. At the sight of them the 
Count shook the grating violently, as 
if for the purpose of feeding his fury. 

“ What mean you with a drawn 
sword in your hand in the church ?” 
demanded the canon. 

_ ® Holy father,” cried the Countess, 
« this is my husband.” 
-. The priest immediately drew the 
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key from his sleeve, and opened the 
door of the chapel. The Count could 
not refrain from casting a hasty, yet 
searching glance, around the confes- 
sional, and then applied himself to 
listen if all was silent throughout the 
cathedral. 

“ My lord,” said his wife, “ you owe 
many thanks to this venerable canon, 
who drew me in here.” 

The Sieur de Saint Vallier grew pale 
with passion, but he durst not look at 
his friends, who had come thither 
rather with the intention of laughing 
at him than to afford him any assistance ; 
he therefore briefly replied, 

“ Heaven be praised! And as for you, 
reverend father, I shall find means to 
reward you according to your deserts.” 
So saying, he took his wife by the 
arm, and without suffering her to make 
her obeisance to the priest, he gave a 
signal to his retinue, and left the church 
without uttering a single word to those 
who had accompanied him. His silence 
had in it something inexpressibly savage. 

Being impatient to reach his own 
home, and totally engrossed in con- 
sidering the means of coming at the 
truth of this mysterious adventure, he 
hurried in his route through these 
winding streets which, at that period, 
separated the Cathedral of St. Martin 
from the gate of the Chancery, where 
stood an elegant mansion, thenrecently 
built by the Chancellor Juvenal des 
Ursins, upon the site of an ancient 
fortress, which Charles VII. had given 
to that faithful minister as the reward 
of his glorious labours, From this 
point commenced a street, called since 
then “ La Rue de la Scéellerie,” from 
the seals which had formerly been de- 
posited there. This street connected 
the old Tours to the village of Chateau- 
neuf, where rose the celebrated abbey 
of Saint Martin, of which so many 
kings had been simple canons, 

For a century past, and after many 
protracted discussions, this village had 
been united with the town. Many of 
the streets adjoining the “ Rue de la 
Scéellerie,” and which compose at this 
present day the very heart of modern 
Tours, had been then built ; but the 
most beautiful mansions, and more es- 
pecially that of the Treasurer Xan- 
coings, which latter is standing at this 
day in the “ Rue de la Commerce,” 
were then situated in the commune of 
Chateauneuf. 
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It was through this street, then, that 
the torch-bearers of the Sieur de Saint 
Vallier guided him towards that part 
of the city that bordered on the Loire. 
Mechanically he followed his attend- 
ants, casting from time to time a dark 
and angry look upon his wife and the 
younger page, and striving to surprise 
them in the interchange of some sig- 
nificant glance which might throw a 
light upon the extraordinary event 
which filled his mind with astonishment 
and despair. 

At length they arrived at the “ Rue 
du Murier,” where the Count’s house 
was situated. When the whole party 
had gone in, and the heavy door was 
closed after them, a deep and unbroken 
silence reigned throughout that little 
narrow street, where some of the 
gentry at that period took up their 
abode ; this new part of the town 
being nearest to the Plessis, which was 
the usual residence of the king. 

The last house of this street was 
also the last of the town, and belonged 
to Master Cornelius Hoogworst, an 
old merchant of Brabant, on whom 
Louis XI. reposed the most perfect 
reliance with regard to all matters re- 
lating to those financial transactions 
which the crafty policy of that cele- 
brated monarch obliged him to main- 
tain with other nations. 

Influenced by all those considera- 
tions, which made this neighbourhood 
so favourable to the tyranny that he 
exercised over his wife, the Count 
de Saint Vallier had long since es- 
tablished himself in a hotel that joined 
the residence of this Master Cornelius, 
and a knowledge of the localities of 
the places will readily explain the ad- 
vantages which this situation afforded 
to.a man of a jealous disposition. 

The house of the Count, called the 
“ Hotel de Poitiers,” had a garden 
surrounded by the wall and moat which 
served to enclose the old town of Cha- 
teauneuf, and close beside which ran 
the causeway, then recently constructed 
by Louis XI. between Tours and the 
Plessis. The approach to the house on 
this side was constantly guarded by 
watch-dogs. On the left hand side, a 
large court-yard separated it from the 
neighbouring dwellings, so that it had 
no connection with any other house 
except that of Master Cornelius, by 
which it was supported on the right 
flank. Thus the mansion of this dis 
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trustful and crafty old noble, being com- 
pletely detached on three sides, could 
only be invaded at night by the inmates 
of the Brabanter’s dwelling, the roofs 
and gutters of which were connected 
with those of the Hotel de Poitiers, 
All the windows in the front, which 
looked into the street, were narrow, 
and built with solid stone; and, ac-+ 
cording to the custom of those times, 
secured with iron bars; the door-way 
was low-browed and vaulted overhead, 
like the gates of our ancient prisons, 
and was put together with a strength 
and massiveness that seemed proof 
against the most violent assaults. A 
stone bench lay by the side of the por- 
tico, intended for the use of cavaliers 
when mounting their horses. 

A single glance along the fronts of 
the two houses inhabited by Master 
Cornelius Hoogworst and the Count 
Aymar de Saint Vallier, was sufficient 
to show that the mansions had been 
originally built by the same architect, 
and alike designed for the occupation 
of tyrants. The aspect of both was 
singularly ominous and unprepossess- 
ing. They had all the appearance of 
fortresses on a small scale, and might 
evidently be defended for a length of 
time with great advantage against any 
attack of a ferocious multitude. The 
angles of the buildings were protected 
by small towers, resembling those 
which antiquarians have noticed in va- 
rious towns where the hammer of the 
destroyer has not yet been busy at its 
work of sacrilege. The openings in 
the mason work were of very small 
dimensions, and thus conferred on the 
iron window-shutters and doors a pro- 
digious strength and power of resis- 
tance. The popular commotions and 
civil wars, so frequent in those times 
of discord, fully justified all these pre- 
cautions. 

As the sixth hour pealed out from 
the belfrey of the Abbey of St. Martin, 
the gallant young lover of the Countess 
de Saint Vallier was passing before the 
Hotel de Poitiers, and stopped for a 
moment, to survey it. He could distin- 
guish, in the lower apartment, the 
noise which the domestics of the Count 
made at their supper ; and, after having 
cast one wistful look upon the chamber 
where he conjectured that his mistress 
was lodged, he directed his steps to- 
wards the door of the adjoining house. 
On every side of him, as he was 
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passing along the streets, the young 
cavalier had heard the joyous voices 


of those who were regaling themselves 
upon the good cheer that was going 
forward in all the houses throughout 
the town, in honour of the festival of 
All Saints. The rays of light streamed 
cheerily out in all directions through 
the ill-closed joints of the window- 
shutters ; a column of smoke ascended 
from every chimney, and the savoury 
odours from the taverns and cooks’ 
shops filled the streets with their fra- 
grance. Vespers being over, the entire 
town were making merry, and a thou- 
sand varied and joyous sounds rose 
blending together, which the imagina- 
tion can conceive much better than 
language can describe. But in this 
quarter a profound and grave-like 
stillness presided. In these houses 
dwelt two passions which can never 
know one moment's gladness, In the 
distance, the fields lay hushed in re- 
pose, and there, beneath the mighty 
shadow of the towers of Saint Martin’s 
abbey, the two solitary mansions, silent 
as the tomb, separated from all the 
others, and situated in the most wind- 
ing extremity of the street, presented 
all the appearance of a lazar house. 
The building opposite to them was 
appropriated to the state criminals, 
and stood aloof from the rest. 

Absorbed in a reverie of delicious 
thoughts which sprung from a heart 
animated with the romantic and daring 
chivalry of the times and glowing with 
the ardency of strong and youthful pas- 
sion, the adventurous cavalier had passed 
with hasty steps through those festive 
scenes within the town, scarce heeding 
the many jocund sounds of revelry 
that pealed around him, or if haply 
they did for a moment dwell upon his 
ear or mingle with his meditations, it 
was but to find a congenial echo in the 
cheery throbbings of his own heart, or 
to lend their aid in brightening some 
joyous vision of love. Now, however, 
as he stood, in the still and voiceless 
gloom of night, before those dreary 
mansions whose black and heavy fronts 
frowned ominously upon him, he expe- 


rienced an instantaneous revulsion of 


feeling that arrested the warm and 
bounding blood in bis veins and threw 
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it back heavy and freezing upon his 
heart. 

Affected by the sudden contrast, of 
which youth and a sanguine tempera- 
ment rendered him more peculiarly 
susceptible, it is not to be wondered 
at, that when on the point of plunging 
into an enterprise so tremendously 
hazardous, the cavalier should linger 
thoughtfully before the house of the 
banker, as the many strange stories 
of which Master Cornelius had been 
the subject, the melancholy and mys- 
terious fate of all those unhappy per- 
sons who had heretofore entered into 
the service of the Fleming, and the 
singular consternation of the Countess 
at the mention of his own project, 
crowded upon his recollection. 

At that age of the world, the terrors 
of an ignorant and gloomy superstition 
still continued to exercise an almost 
undiminished tyranny over all descrip- 
tions of persons—every age and every 
rank of society, learned and unlearned, 
the noble, the peasant, the soldier, 
and even the lover—every body 
trembled at the name of magic: few 
persons were then to be found, whose 
minds refused to believe in the exist- 
ence of supernatural events, or were 
cold to marvellous recitals, and the 
lover of the Countess de Saint Vallier,* 
however daring he might be, could 
not check the indefinable fears which 
rose in his mind, nor avoid pausing to 
reflect anxiously upon the moment of 
entering the house of a sorcerer. 

The history of Master Cornelius 
will fully explain the feeling of security 
with which the merchant had inspired 
the Count de Saint Vallier, the terror 
displayed by the Countess, and the 
hesitation which arrested the steps of 
her lover. In order, however, that 
readers of the nineteenth century may 
perfectly understand how occurrences, 
so common in their appearance, had 
come to be considered supernatural, 
and to enable them to enter fully into 
the fears and superstitions of the olden 
times, it will be necessary to interrupt 
for a short time the course of our 
narrative, for the purpose of taking 
a rapid view of the adventures of 
“ Maitre Cornelius.” 





* The Countess de Saint Vallier was an illegitimate daughter of Louis the 
eleventh, by Madame de Sassenage, one of his mistresses in Dauphine. 
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CHAP. II. 


LE TORCONNIER.* 


Cornelius Hoogworst, one of the weal- 
thiest merchants of Ghent, having in- 
eurred the enmity of Charles Duke of 
Burgundy, found shelter and _protec- 
tion at the Court of Louis XI. The 
king being sensible of all the advan- 
tages he might derive from a man 
who was connected with the principal 
houses in Flanders, in Venice, and in 
the Levant, had ennobled, naturalized, 
and in various other ways paid court 
to Master Cornelius; a thing which 
rarely happened with Louis XI. Be- 
sides, the monarch was as agreeable to 
the Fleming as the Fleming to the 
monarch. They were both wily, sus- 
picious, and covetous, alike politic, 
alike well informed ; both superior to 
the times in which they lived, they 
understood each other to a miracle, 
laying aside or resuming with the same 
facility, the one his conscience, the 
other his devotion ; they worshipped the 
same Virgin, the one from conviction, 
the other from flattery ; and, in short, 
if we can believe the spiteful stories of 
Oliver le Daine and Tristan, the king 
used to go to divert himself in the 
house of the merchant ; but they were 
still the diversions of Louis XI. His- 
tory has not neglected to transmit to 
us the licentious tastes of that mo- 
narch, to whom debauchery was never 
displeasing ; and the old Fleming found, 
without doubt, both entertainment and 
profit in ministering to the capricious 
pleasures of his royal client. 

Cornelius was now living in the 
town of Tours for nine years past, 
and during those nine years the most 
extraordinary events had happened in 
his family, which made him an object 
of general execration. On his first 
arrival, he expended very considerable 
sums of money for the perpere of 
having a safe place to deposit his trea- 
sures. The ingenious contrivances 
which the locksmiths secretly executed 


for him, the strange precautions which 
he had taken in introducing them into 
his house, in order to make himself 
thoroughly sure of their discretion, 
were for a long time the subjects of 
a thousand marvellous stories, whieh 
furnished the gossip of the evening par- 
ties of Touraine. The extraordinary 
artifices to which the old man had re- 
course, induced the belief that he was 
possessed of the wealth of the east. 
Accordingly, the story-tellers of that 
region—the very land of story in 
France—built up chambers of gold 
and precious gems in the house of the 
Fleming, and did not fail to attribute 
to a compact with evil spirits the source 
of these unbounded riches. 

Master Cornelius had originally 
brought with him two Flemish men 
servants, and an old woman; and also 
a young apprentice of a gentle and 
prepossessing deportment. This young 
man served him in the capacity of se- 
cretary, cashier, factotum, and courier. 

In the first year of his residence at 
Tours, a considerate robbery was com- 
mitted in his dwelling, and the judicial 
investigations that were instituted, es- 
tablished that the crime had been per- 

etrated by some inhabitant of the 
house. Thereupon the old miser threw 
his two valets and his secretary into 
prison. The young man was of a 
weakly constitution: he sank beneath 
the tortures of the rack, to the last 
protesting his innocence. The two 
servants confessed their guilt to relieve 
themselves from the torture ; but when 
the judge demanded of them where 
they had secreted the plunder, they 
maintained an absolute silence. They 
were again put to the question, found 
guilty, condemned and hanged; but 
ascending the scaffold, they persisted 
in declaring their innocence, according 
to the usual custom of all who are ex- 
ecuted, 








* This old word signified in the reign of Saint Louis, (the ainth king of that 
name,) an usurer, a tax gatherer, a man who oppressed by violent means, The 
epithet “ tortionnaire,” which continued to be used in the palace, sufficiently ex- 


plains the word torgonnier, which we frequently find written “ tortionneur.” 
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The whole town of Tours was en- 
grossed for some time with this sin- 
gular affair ; however, as they happened 
to be Flemings, the interest which the 
unfortunate servants and the young 
secretary had excited, quickly died 
away : indeed the wars and seditions 
of those times furnished men with 
perpetual subjects for excitement, and 
the drama of one day completely threw 
im the shade that of the preceding. 

More grieved by the enormous loss 
which he had sustained than by the 
death of his three domestics, Master 
Cornelius continued to live alone with 
the old Flemish woman, who was his 
sister. He obtained from the king the 
privilege of employing the couriers of 
the state on his own private concerns, 
lodged his mules with a muleteer in the 
neighbourhood, and from that hour 
lived in the most profound solitude, 
seeing scarcely any person except the 
king, transacting all his business by 
means of Jews, who, being excellent 
speculators, served him faithfully in 
order to obtain his all-powerful pro- 
tection. 

However, some time after this ad- 
venture, the king himself procured 
for his old torgonnier—so Louis XI. 
used familiarly to denominate Master 
Cornelius—a young orphan for whom 
he entertained a great regard. The 
poor lad devoted himself most dili- 
gently to the affairs of the merchant, 
learned how to please him, and com- 
pletely gained his good will. But one 
winter's night, the diamonds which 
were deposited in the hands of Master 
Cornelius by the King of England, as 
a security for a loan of a hundred 
thousand crowns, were stolen, and the 
suspicions fell upon the orphan. The 
king treated him with so much the 
greater severity as he had himself 

romised for his fidelity, and accord. 
ingly the unhappy youth was hanged, 
after an examination conducted in a 
very summary manner by the Provost 
Marshal Tristan. 

For a long time no person had the 
courage to go to the house of Master 
Cornelius to learn the trade of bank- 
ing. At last, however, two young men 
of great integrity, and anxious to ac- 
quire a fortune, successively entered 
into his employment. Robberies to a 
very large amount were committed at 
the very same time that those young 
men came into the house of the usurer, 
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and the peculiar circumstances that 
accompanied those crimes, and the 
manner in which they were perpe- 
trated, proved so evidently that the 
robbers had established a secret cor- 
respondence with some of the inmates 
of the house, that it was impossible not 
to suspect the newly arrived strangers, 
The Fleming, who had now become 
daily more and more suspicious and 
vindictive, gave information of the 
whole affair, without further delay, to 
Louis, who thereupon charged his 
provost marshal with the investigation 
of the matter, and the trial of each was 
promptly commenced, and as promptly 
brought to a close. 

The patriotism of the people of 
Tours secretly laid the whole blame 
on the haste of Tristan. Guilty or 
uot, the young men passed for victims, 
and Cornelius for a hangman. The 
families of the two former, who went 
into deep mourning, were universally 
esteemed, their complaints were at- 
tended to, and from conjecture to con- 
jecture, they finally succeeded in per- 
suading the people of the innocence of 
all those whom the king’s goldsmith 
had sent to the gallows. 

Some gave out that the cruel hearted 
miser, following the example of the 
king, endeavoured to place terror and 
the gibbets between the world and 
himself, and that in reality he had 
never been robbed, that these disas- 
trous executions were merely the re- 
sult of acold deliberate scheme, and 
that his desire was to enjoy the pos- 
session of his treasures without any 
fear. The chief consequence of those 
rumours amongst the populace was to 
cut Cornelius off from all communica- 
tion with society. The citizens of 
Tours shunned him as if he carried the 
plague about with him ; he was known 
amongst them by the name of “the 
usurer,” they called his house “ Mal- 
maison,” and even if the merchant 
could have found strangers sufficiently 
courageous to enter his house, all the 
inhabitants of the town would have 
prevented them by their stories. 

The opinion which was least unfa- 
vourable to Master Cornelius was that 
of those persons who regarded him as 
a man of an inauspicious and fatal 
character. Some he inspired with an 
instinctive dread, others with that pro- 
found respect which people feel for un- 
bounded power or exhaustless wealth, 
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while to many more he appeared in- 
vested with all the indescribable at- 
tractions which mystery never fails 
to confer. The strange sort of life 
which he led, his singular countenance 
and the unaccountable favour with 
which the king regarded him afforded 
sufficient excuse for all the stories of 
which he was the subject. After the 
death of his persecutor the Duke of 
Burgundy, Cornelius very frequently 
made visits to foreign countries, and, 
whenever he was thus absent, the king 
took care to guard the house of the 
banker with the soldiers of his Scotch 
body guard. This royal solicitude 
gave occasion to the courtiers to sur- 
mise that the old man had some how 
united his own fortunes with those of 
Louis XI. 

As he stirred but rarely from home, 
the gentlemen of the court frequently 
— him visits. He was sufficiently 
iberal of his money, but he was ex- 
ceedingly capricious. One day he 
would not let you have a single sous; 
the very next he would offer you im- 
mense sums of money, always, how- 
ever, in consideration of large interest 
and good securities. 

In other respects, he was a good 
Catholic, and went regularly to his reli- 
gious duties, but he was in the habit of 
going to Saint Martin’s at a very early 

our and as he had purchased one of 
the little chapels in it, he was there as 
well as elsewhere, separated from all 
other Christians. In short it was the 
common proverb of that period and 
one which indeed continued to exist 
for a long time afterwards in Tours— 
“You have met the Lombard, misfortune 
will befal you.” 

“ You have met the Lombard!” This 
accounted for all sudden evils, involun- 
tary dejection of spirits, and ill chances 
of fortune. At court, too, it was just 
the same thing; there they attributed 
to Cornelius that fatal influence which 
the superstitions of Italy, of Spain and 
of Asia have denominated the “evil 
eye.” Were it not for the dreaded 
authority of Louis XI., which was 
drawn like a mantle over that house, 
the populace would, on the slightest 
pretext, have utterly demolished the 
* Malmaison” from the Rue du Murier 
—and it was, nevertheless, in the gar- 
den of Cornelius that the first mulber- 
ries which were planted at Tours had 
been put into the ground; then the 
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people of Tours considered him as a 
good genius. Such is the stability of 
popular favour! 

Some gentlemen who met Cornelius, 
when out of France, were astonished at 
his excellent spirits. At Tours he was 
always gloomy and abstracted, and yet 
there he never failed to return. Some 
mysterious irresistible power led him 
back to his dark mansion of the Rue 
du Murier. Like the snail, whose ex- 
istence is so inseparably connected 
with its shell, he used to declare to the 
king that he never found himself happy 
except under the vermiculated stones 
and within the bolts of his little bastille, 
though he was well aware that after 
the death of Louis XI. that place 
would be the most dangerous on earth 
for him. 

“The devil is playing his pranks at 
the expense of our gossip, the usurer,” 
said Louis XI. to his barber, Oliver 
le Daine, a few days before the feast 
of All Saint’s Day. “ He is again com- 
plaining of having been robbed. At 
any rate there is nobody now for him 
to hang, unless he hangs himself. The 
old vagabond! Think of his having 
been here just now, to ask me if I had 
not yesterday carried away, through 
mere inadvertancy, the chain of rubies 
which he wanted me to purchase from 
him. Pasques Dieu! said I to him, 
I never steal what I can have for the 
taking.” 

“ And was he really afraid of you?” 
said the barber. 

“ Misers have no fear except on one 
subject,” replied the king ; “and my goa- 
sip, the usurer, knows well enough that 
I will not pillage him.” 

“ For all that the old rascal over- 
reaches you,” replied the barber. 

“ You would not be sorry if it were 
so—hey ?” said the king, throwing a 
look full of arch meaning at the barber. 

“Ventre Mahom! Sire, the inhe- 
ritance would be a rare scramble be- 
tween you and the devil !” 

“ A truce,” said the king, “do not 
put evil thoughts into my head. My 
gossip is a more trust-worthy man thag 
all those whose fortunes I have made ; 
perhaps because he owes me nothing.” 

Master Cornelius had now lived for 
two years alone with his old sister, who 
passed universally fora witch. Indeed 
a tailor of the neighbourhood went so 
far as to assert that he had often seen 
her on the top of the house, awaiting 
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the hour of assembling at their orgies. 
This circumstance seemed so much the 
more extraordinary as the old miser 
was known to lock up his sister in a 
chamber the windows of which were 
secured by iron bars. 

Still as he grew old, Cornelius was 
constantly plundered, and as constantly 
ready to suffer himself to be made the 
dupe of mankind, to all of whom he 

n to conceive an utter aversion, 
except to the king, and for him alone 
he entertained a great esteem. Then 
he fell into a state of the most deter- 
mined misanthropy, and, as happens 
for the most part with misers, his pas- 
sion for gold, the identification of that 
metal with the very substance of his 
own body, had become more and more 
intimate and encreased in its intensity 
with his age. 

Even his sister herself excited his 
suspicions, although she was, perhaps, 
still more avaricious and more penu- 
rious than her brother whom she sur- 
passed in all ingenious schemes of stin- 
giness. Their very mode of existence 
also had in it something unaccountable 
and mysterious. The old woman so 
very rarely took bread from the baker, 
so seldom made her appearance in the 
market, that even the least credulous 
observers had come to the conclusion 
of ascribing to these two extraordinary 
beings the knowledge of some secret 
means of sustaining life. They who 
themselves dabbled in alchymy in- 
sisted that Maitre Cornelius had hit 
apon the way of making gold ; the phi- 
losophers gave out that he had disco- 
vered the universal panacea. He was, 
in short, in the apprehension of the 
country people far and near, a sort of 
fabulous monster of whom the town folks 
did not fail to relate to them the most 
marvellous stories, and many persons 
eame from very curiesity to look upon 
the outside of his dwelling. 

Seated upon the bench before the 
house which faced that of Maitre Cor- 
nelius, the young cavalier looked now 
at the Hotel de Poitiers, now at the 

Malmaison. The moon was shining 
from amongst the clouds, and as she 
touched the projections of the build- 
‘ings with her rays, she tinted with the 
blendings of lights and shadows the 
hollows of the sculpture, while the 
fitful streaming of her pale light flung 
an air of ill omen upon both the man- 
sions. It seemed as if nature herself 
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lent her aid in heightening the.super- 
stitions that haunted jhe plans 
The young man began to recall to 
mind in succession, all the traditionary 
tales which had rendered Cornelius an 
object at once of so much curiosity 
and terror; and although the violence 
of his passion determined him to enter 
the house and remain in it for as long 
a time as the accomplishment of his 
projects should require, yet did he he- 
sitate ere he hazarded that last step, 
well as he knew that he would not fail 
to take it. But who is there who does 
not, in the most critical moments of 
life, desire to listen to the suggestions 
of presentiments, and endeavour to 
poise himself, while he totters upon the 
brink of futurity. Though he was a 
lover well worthy the name, still the 
young man feared—strange to tell! the 
thoughts of dying without having re- 
ceived some proof of affection from her 
he loved. 
This internal deliberation was so 
poor absorbing, that he took no 
heed of the chill wind that whistled 
between his legs and round the angles 
of the houses, Before entering the 
house of Cornelius, it would be neces- 
sary for him to lay aside his real 
name, as he had previously divested 
himself of the fashionable attire of a 
nobleman. He was besides debarred, 
in case of any mishap, from laying 
claim to the privileges of his birth, 
or the protection of his friends by 
the certainty that he would, by such a 
course, irrecoverably ruin the Geanten 
de Saint Vallier: because the old 
lord, if he should suspect the noc- 
turnal visit of a gallant, would have no 
scruple in putting her to death before 
a slow fire in an iron cage, or com- 
pelling her to waste away her life from 
day to day in a dungeon of some strong 
castle. As he surveyed the miserable 
garments in which he was disguised, 
the gentleman felt not a little ashamed 
of the figure he cut. From the ap- 
apr of his girdle of black leather, 
1is clumsy shoes, his woollen stockings, 
his trunk-hose of linsey woolsey, and 
his coat of grey cloth, he resembled 
the clerk of the meanest officer of the 
law. For a noble of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, it was already in itself a sort of 
death to enact the part of a citizen, 


without money or moveables, and to ; 


renounce the privileges of his order. 
But still, to scramble upon the roof 
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of the house in which his mistress wept 
in confinement ; to descend through the 
chimney, or to scamper along the gal- 
leries and from gutter to gutter, to 
reach at length the window of her 
chamber ; to risk his life for the grati- 
fication of sitting by her side on the 
same silken cushion, with a comfortable 
fire blazing before them, while all the 
time the grim old husband is fast asleep 
and encreases their pleasures with his 
snoring ; to set heaven and earth at 
defiance, as he snatches from the lady 
a thousand kisses in the boldest man- 
ner imaginable, when each word he 
should utter might be followed by 
death or, to say the very least, by a 
bloody encounter—these voluptuous 
pictures, and the romantic danger that 
encompassed the enterprise, completely 
decided the young man to persevere. 
Though the reward of his toils was 
but trifling, though he could but once 
more kiss the hand of the Countess, he 
resolved to attempt every difficulty, 
impelled forward by the chivalrous and 
impassioned spirit of the age. In 
short, the enterprise had too much of 
the perilous and impossible not to be 
attempted at all hazards. 

Just at this moment all the bells of 
the town rang out the hour of curfew. 
The law on this point had fallen into 
disuse, but its form still existed in the 
provinces, where 7 change is so 
slowly effected. If the lights were 
not extinguished, the officers of the 
division stretched the chains across 
the street : most of the gates were 
closed, the slow tread of some of the 
citizens patrolling in bands, with their 
retainers armed to the teeth, and 
carrying flambeaus, echoed in the dis- 
tance. Then the town, being in some 
sort shut in, immediately seemed to 
sink to repose and no longer to fear 
the attacks of any depredators except 
from the roofs of the houses. In 
those times the most frequented walk 
by night was along the tops of the 
houses, and the streets were so very 
narrow, even at Paris, that robbers 
used to leap from one side of them to 
the other. This perilous feat for a 
long time afforded amusement to King 
Charles IX. in his early years, if we 
can place any reliance on the histories 
of that period. 

Not wishing to be too dilatory in 
presenting himself to Master Cornelius, 
the gentleman was just about to leave 
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the place where he had been sitting 
and to knock at the gate of the Mal- 
maison, when, as he raised his eyes 
towards it, his attention was attracted 
by a sort of appearance of the most 
extraordinary nature. He rubbed his 
eyes, as if to clear his vision, while 
a thousand different ideas passed 
through his mind at this strange sight. 
On each side of the entrance appear- 
ed a face ensconced between the two 
bars of a kind of port hole. He had 
at first taken these two visages for 
grotesque figures cut in the stone. 
They were wrinkled, sharp featured, 
harsh-lined, hatchet faced and motion- 
less, and of a brownish or tan-colour ; 
however, the cold of the atmosphere 
and the light of the moon enabled him 
to distinguish the thin white mist 
which respiration impelled from the 
two bluish noses, and at last he finished 
his survey by perceiving in each lank 
hollow face, under the shade of the 
eyebrows, two eyes of a dull blue 
colour, which emitted a fiery glare, and 
resembled those of a wolf, who, crouch- 
ed in the cover, thinks he hears the 
ery of a pack of hounds. The restless 
light of these eyes was still directed so 
fixedly on him, that the moment he be- 
came sensible of its presence in ex- 
amining this extraordinary spectacle, 
he felt himself like a bird surprised 
by a setting dog, while a sensation 
of feverish fear shot through his frame, 
which he quickly repressed. The two 
faces strained forward in anxious sus- 
picion were doubtless those of Corne- 
lius and his sister : however, the gentle- 
man instantly affected to be engaged 
in finding out where he was and as if 
seeking to discover the house described 
upon a card which he drew from his 
pocket and endeavoured to read by 
the moonlight ; then he went straight 
up to the gate of the usurer and gave 
three knocks, which pealed through the 
house as if it had been the entrance to 
@ cavern. 

A glimmering light passed along 
under the porch and, immediate] 
after, an eye sparkled through a ond 
but exceedingly strong grating. 

“ Who's there ?” 

“A friend, sent by Oosterlinck of 
Bruges.” 

“ What do you want ?” 

“To get in.” 

“ Your name ?” 

“ Philip Goulenoire.” 
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“Have you any letters of recom- 
mendation with you ?” 

“ Yes, here they are.” 

“ Pass them into the letter box.” 

“ Where is it ?” 

“ On the left hand side.” 

Philip Goulenoire threw the letter 
into a shit in an iron pillar, which was 
just under the port-hole. 

“ Diable |” thought he, “ one would 
think that the king is come hither, 
There are as many precautions here as 
at the Plessis.” 

He waited near at hand for a quarter 
of an hour, and after the expiration of 
that time he overheard Cornelius say- 
ing to his sister, 

“Let down the chevaux de frize 
before the door.” 

A clashing of chains and iron bars 
resounded from beneath the portal; 
then Philip heard the bolts withdrawn, 
the locks grating, and at length a little 
wicket studded with iron was opened 
in such a manner as to describe the 
most acute angle through which a man 
of very lank dimensions could possibly 

ass, and Philip, at the risk of tearing 
is garments, slided rather than walked 
into the Malmaison. A toothless old 
hag, with a face like a fiddle, and 
eyebrows that resembled the two ears 
of a pot, and who could not, if her 
salvation depended on it, insinuate a 
hazel nut between her nose and hooked 
chin a pale ghastly being with 
hollow temples, appearing to be com- 
posed merely of bone and sinew, con- 
ducted him silently into a parlour, while 
Cornelius himself followed with sus- 
picious caution in the rear. 

“ Sit down there,” said she, pointing 
to a three legged stool which was 

laced in one corner of a huge stone 
Puilt chimney, but whose hearth, little 
disarranged or blackened, did not con- 
tain a spark of fire. On the other 
side of this chimney stood a table of 
walnut wood, with turned legs, upon 
which lay a single egg upon a plate, 
and ten or twelve narrow slices of dry 
hard bread cut with the most studious 
parsimony. Two other stools, upon 
one of which the old woman seated 
herself, evidently notified that the 
wretched couple were just about to 
sup. Cornelius first proceeded to 
push in two iron shutters, no doubt 
for the purpose of closing the judases, 
as they were called, through which he 


had been for such a length of time 
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peering into the street, and then 
returned to take his place ‘at the table. 

The pretended Philip Goulenoire 
now beheid the brother and sister dip 
into the egg turn about, with the 
greatest gravity and with all the pre- 
cision which soldiers would use at 
mess, their little scraps of bread, 
which they scarcely coloured by the 
operation, in order that they might 
contrive to apportion the time which 
the egg would last with the number 
of their seraps. This dexterous ar- 
rangement they performed in profound 
silence, and, during the whole time of 
his meal, Cornelius never ceased to 
examine the false apprentice with as 
much anxiety and keenness as if he 
were weighing his own old bezants. 

Feeling an icy chill creep over his 
shoulders, Philip was strongly tempted 
to look around him, but, with all the 
cunning which a love enterprise will 
awaken in the mind, he kept a vigilant 
watch on his inclinations, and res- 
trained himself from throwing a single 
glance, however furtive, upon the walls, 
feeling well convinced that if Cornelius 
caught him doing so, he would not 
harbour one of so curious a disposition 
in his house. In such a predicament, 
he was obliged to content himself with 
modestly fixing his looks now upon 
the egg, now upon the old woman, 
and occasionally he turned his atten- 
tion to his future master. 

The goldsmith of Louis XI. bore a 
very strong resemblance to that mo- 
narch, and had also contracted certain 
—— of the king, as happens very 

oe to persons who live together 
in habits of intimacy. The bushy 
eyebrows of the Fleming almost com- 

etely enveloped his eyes, but when 

e raised them a little, a clear glance 
shot from them, searching and full of 
a commanding influence, the glance of 
a man accustomed to silent meditation, 
and to whom the phenomenon of con- 
centrating the internal powers of the 
mind has been long familiar. His thin 
lips, compressed and pursed together, 
conferred on his face an expression of 
inconceivable shrewdness. The lower 
part of his visage bore a vague resem- 
blance to the muzzle of a fox; but the 
high and arching brow, which was 
thickly set with wrinkles, seemed to 
reveal the existence of great and ex- 
cellent endowments—a nobleness of 
soul, whose soaring flight experience 
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had learned to moderate, and which 
the bitter lessons of the world had 
(without doubt) driven back into the 
most secret recesses of this singular 
being. Beyond all question, he was a 
miser of no ordinary character, and 
profound and peculiar enjoyments and 
undivulged trains of thought lay con- 
cealed beneath his ruling passion. 

“ What’s the price of Venetian se- 
quins ?” abruptly demanded he of his 
future pupil. 

“ Three quarters at Bruges; one at 
Ghent.” 

“How much is freight upon the 
Scheldt ?” 

“ Three sous of Paris.”* 

“ What’s the news from Ghent ?” 

* Lieven d’Herde’s brother is ruin- 
ed.” 

“ Ah!” 

Upon this exclamation the old man 
covered his knees with a lappet of 
his Dalmatian gown, a species of robe 
made of black velvet, open in the 
front, having large sleeves, without 
a collar, the once sumptuous stuff of 
which was now crumpled from long 
use. This remnant of the magnificent 
dress which he formerly wore as presi- 
dent of the tribunal of Parchons, an 
office which had procured him the 
enmity of the Duke of Burgundy, was 
now nothing more than a rag. 

Poor Philip no longer felt himself 
cold: the perspiration burst out from 
every pore and he trembled at the 
thoughts of having to undergo a fur- 
ther examination ; the‘brief instructions 
which a Jew, whose life he had saved, 
had given him the preceding evening, 
sufficed so far, thanks to his own 
memory and the perfect knowledge 
which the Jew possessed of the man- 
ners and habits of Cornelius; but the 
cavalier, who in the first ardour of his 
plan did not entertain a single doubt, 
now began to discover all the difficul- 
ties of his enterprise. The solemn 
gravity and imperturbable coolness of 
the terrible Fleming had such a power- 
ful influence over him, that he began 
to feel himself already under the bolts, 
and to see all the ropes of the provost 
marshal at. the command of Master 
Cornelius. 
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“ Have you supped ?” demanded the 
banker, in a tone of voice which plainly 
signified, “do not take any supper.” 

Despite of the accent with which 
her brother made this enquiry, the 
old woman started with affright; she 
eyed anxiously this young partner of 
her meals as if she would guage the 
capacity of the stomach which he 
might naturally expect to satisfy, and 
then said with an affected smile, 

“You have not stolen your name, 
for your hair and moustaches are 
blacker than the devil’s tail.” 

“T have supped,” replied the youth. 

“ Well, then,” said the miser, “ you 
shall come again to see me in the 
morning. It is a long time since I 
have been in the habit of associating 
with an apprentice, and I shall want 
the night to prepare myself. 

“Under your favour no, by Saint 
Bavon, gentle sir. Iam a Fleming, 
and know no person in this place ; the 
chains are nowthrown across the streets, 
and if I go out I shall be cast into pri- 
son—nevertheless,” he added, some- 
what alarmed at the eagerness which 
he threw into his words, “if it be not 
your convenience, I will go.” 

The adjuration of the young man 
had an extraordinary effect upon the 
old Fleming. 

“ Well, well,” said he, “be it so; by 
Saint Bavon you shall even sleep here 
this night.” 

“ But”—said his sister, in consterna- 
tion. 

“ Nay, say no more about it,” replied 
Cornelius, “by his letter Oosterlinck 
pledges himself to me for the youth ;” 
then stooping himself towards his sis- 
ter, he whispered into her ear, “have 
we not a hundred thousand livres from 
Oosterlinck ? A good security that, I 
trow.” 

“ Aye, and if he steals the jewels of 
Bavaria from you—bethink you, bro- 
ther, he seems more like a robber than 
a Fleming.” 

“ Hist !” interrupted the old man, at 
the same time pricking up his ears, and 
the two misers listened attentively. 

Immediately after the old man had 
said “hist!” a noise, as if caused by 
the tramp of men, resounded gradually 








* The Parisian sous was one fourth more than the piece of money of the same 


name which was formerly coined at Tours. 
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more and more distinctly in the dis- 
tance, and from the other side of the 
trenches of the town. 

“It is the guard of the Plessis 
going its round,” ‘said the sister. 

“ Come,” replied Cornelius, “ fetch 
me the key of the appreutice’s cham- 
ber.” 

The old woman made a movement 
as if to take up the lamp. 

“Are you going to leave us alone 
without light,” cried Cornelius, in a 
most significant tone of voice; “have 
= not learned at this time of your 
ife to find your way in the dark—is it 
such a difficult matter to lay your 
hand on the key ?” 

The old woman took the hint which 
his words implied, and departed. As 
his eyes turned on this singular old 
creature just at the instant when she 
reached the door, Philip Goulenoire 
contrived, without his master’s detect- 
ing him, to cast a furtive glance round 
the ‘apartment. It was wainscotted 
with oak to the height of the breast, 
and the walls were hung with penny 
of yellow leather ornamented with 
black arabesque work, but that which 
struck him with the greatest astonish- 
ment was a pistol with a match-lock, 
having a long spring-bayonet attached 
to it, which new and _ formidable 
species of weapon lay close beside 
Cornelius. 

“ How do you purpose to gain your 
livelihood ?” demanded the usurer. 

“I have but little money,” replied 
Goulenoire, “but I know something of 
my business, and if you will only give 
mea sous for every mark that I put 
into vour pocket, I will be contented.” 

“A sous! a sous!” repeated the 
miser in astonishment. “ Ah! but 
that is a large sum of snoney.” 

Just at this moment the old witch 
returned. 

“Come,” said Cornelius to Philip. 

They went out beneath the. porch, 
and ascended a flight of stone steps 
which wound upwards within a high 
turret at the side of the parlour. 

At the first story the young man 
stopped short. 

“Nay, nay,” said Cornelius, “ what 
ails the child. Diable! ’tis the very 
chamber where the king takes his 
diversions.” 

At length, at the top of the turret 
in which the winding stair-case had 
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been constructed, and immediately 
under the high sloped rocf, stood the 
sleeping apartment of the apprentice, 
a small circular chamber surrounded 
on every side by the chill naked stone, 
and built without the slightest orna- 
ment, The turret occupied the middle 
of the front which looked into the 
court yard, and this latter, like all 
those of the province, was narrow and 
gloomy, while at the bottom you 
might perceive through the grated 
arcades, a wretched garden in which 
there was nothing except a few large 
trees. The cavalier made all these 
observations as he wound slowly up 
the staircase, by the light of the moon 
which, fortunately for him, was shining 
brightly. A little truckle bed, a stool, 
a water picher and a crazy old trunk 
composed the furniture of this misera- 
ble apartment. The light of heaven 
had no other means of entering it 
than through small square apertures 
disposed at regular distances all round 
the eve course of the turret on the 
outside, and which no doubt were 
considered ornaments, according to 
the taste and character of that graceful 
architecture, 

“ There is your bed-chamber; it is 
plain and strong ; you have everything 
in it which a man can desire, who 
wants to sleep.” 

Having so said, and bending on his 
apprentice a parting look, in which 
a thousand suspicions were crowded 
together, Cornelius closed and double- 
locked the door after him, took the 
key out, and descended the stairs, 
leaving the young gentleman just as 
much ut his wits’ end as a cobler would 
be without his awl. 

Alone, without light, seated on a 
stool in a paltry garret, from which 
his four predecessors had departed 
only to ascend the scaffold, the young 
cavalier could only compare himself to 
a deer entangled in the toils of the 
hunter: he sprung upon the stool, 
strained himself up to his full height, 
to reach if possible, the small openings 
which were placed high up in the 
wall, and through which a pale faint 
light was streaming: he gained the 
elevation, and perceived the Loire, the 
lovely hills of Saint Cyr, and the 
gloomy grandeur of the Plessis, where 
here and there a light shone forth 
from the recess of some window; 
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then in the distance spread far away 
the beauteous plains of Touraine, and 
the silver sheet of the river winding its 
way amongst them. The most trifling 
appearances in nature possessed an in- 
describable charm—the glass windows 
—the fountains—the tops of the houses 
glittered like jewels in: the flickering 
rays of the moonshine, which flung over 
all existence its magical delusions. 

The soul cf the young noble could 
no longer check the gentle yet sorrow- 
ful emotion which rose within him. 
Was it the spirit’s last farewell to 
nature ? 

He remained fixed to the spot, ex- 
periencing, by anticipation, all the 
fearful sensations which his adventure 
seemed likely to give birth to, and 
yielding himself up to all those fears 
which the prisoner feels, till the light 
of hope itself is finally withdrawn from 
his eyes. Each new difficulty served 
but to clothe his mistress im more 
attractive charms. She was no longer 
a woman in his sight, but a super- 
natural being dimly descried through 
the glowing atmosphere of passion. 

A faint cry, which he fancied pro- 
ceeded from the Hotel de Poitiers, 
quickly brought him to himself, and to 
a knowledge of his true situation. 

As he sought his bed to reflect on 
this circumstance, he heard light 
stealthy steps, which echoed along 
the winding stairs, and listening atten- 
tively, these words, “ He is in bed,” 
oma by the old woman, reached 
vis ears. Chance had effected, without 
the knowledge of the architect, that 
the slightest noise was reverberated 
through the chamber of the apprentice, 
through which means the pretended 
Goulenoire did not lose a single move- 
ment of the miser and his sister, who 
were without doubt watching him. He 
undressed himself, lay down on his bed, 
and pretended to fall asleep, employing 
the time, during which his hosts re- 
mained upon the steps of the stairs, 
in contriving the means of getting out 
of his prison into the Hotel de Poitiers. 
After waiting till about ten o'clock, 
Cornelius and his sister, feeling con- 
vinced that their apprentice was asleep, 
retired to their own apartments, The 
youth listened with the greatest atten- 
tion to the heavy and distant sounds 
which the two Flemings made, and felt 
certain that he could ascertain the 
situation of their chambers, which ap- 
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peared to him to be necessarily in the 
secoud story. Now this story, as in 
all houses of that period, was carried 
up into the roof, out of which last rose 
the windows, richly ornamented and 
corresponding with those of the lower 
rooms, The roofing was surrounded 
by a sort of cut stone work that con. 
cealed the gutters intended to conduct 
the rain water which spouts, fantasti- 
cally shaped into crocodiles’ heads, 
threw out into thestreet. The gentle- 
man having studied these localities 
with the sagacity of a cat, came to 
the conclusion that he could effect a 
passage from the turret, through the 
roof, and make good his entsance into 
the apartment of Madame Saint Vallier, 
going along the gutters (with the 
assistance of a spout) but, unfortunately, 
he did not know that the windows of 
the turret were so small that it was 
impossible to pass through them. In 
this emergency he resolved to go out 
upon the roof of the house, through the 
windows of the stair case, which lighted 
the landing place of the second story, 
However, to accomplish this venturous 
project, he must leave his apartment, 
and Cornelius had taken off the key of 
it with him. The young man had 
taken the precaution to arm himself 
with one of those poinards with which 
they were wont, in the good old times, 
to give the finishing touch in deadly 
combats, when your adversary en- 
treated you to despatch him. This 
desperate weapon had one side of the 
blade as sharp as a razor and the other 
notched like a saw, except that the 
teeth were pointed in a contrary direc- 
tion to that which the sword took in 
penetrating the body. With this poinard, 
then, he determined to saw through the 
wood of the door around the lock. 
Fortunately for him, however, the hasp 
of the lock was secured on the inside 
by four strong screws, so that, with the 
assistance of his poinard, he succeeded, 
not without great difficulty, in unscrew- 
ing the hasp which held him prisoner. 
This being accomplished, he carefully 
placed the screws upon the trunk—the 
next moment he found himself at liberty, 
and forthwith he descended, without his 
shoes, to reconnoitre the localities of 
the mansion. It was not without the 
greatest astonishment that he beheld, 
thrown wide open, the door of a cor- 
ridor off which branched numerous 
apartments, and at the lower end stood 
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a window which opened into a sort of 
valley formed by the roofs of the 
Hotel de Poitiers and the Malmaison, 
which united in that place. Nothing 
can possibly explain the joy of his 
heart, unless it be the vow which he 
forthwith made to the Holy Virgin of 
instituting a mass at Tours in honour 
of her, in the then celebrated parish 
church of l’Escrinnolles. 

After he had examined the high and 
spacious chimneys of the Hotel de 
Poitiers, he began retracing his steps to 
take up his poinard. A chill and deadly 
shivering ran through his limbs, as he 
beheld a light brightly illuminating the 
staircase, and then Cornelius himself, 
in his Dalmatian gown, holding a lamp 
in his hand, with his eyes wide open, 
and fixed steadfastly upon the lower 
end of the corridor, at the top of which 
he appeared like a spectre. 

“Should I open the window and 
leap out on the roof, he will surely 
hear me,” said the young man to 
himself. 

Still the dreaded Cornelius con- 
tinued advancing—advancing like the 
hour of death on the condemned cri- 
minal. 

In this critical extremity Goulenoire, 
protected by love, recovered all his 
presence of mind. He slipped softly 
into the recess of the doorway, squeezed 
himself up towards the corner, and in 
that manner waited the approach of 
the miser. When the old usurer, 
holding the lamp before him, came 
just into the current of wind, which the 
other managed to produce with his 
breath, the light was suddenly extin- 
guished. Cornelius growled out a few 
inarticulate words, seasoned with a 


Dutch oath, and turned back the way 
he came. 


Then the young spark ran 
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to his chamber, and snatched up his 
weaponregained the window in the 
= nick of time—opened it gently, 
and jumped out upon the roof. Once 
again at liberty, and beneath the vault 
of heaven, whose air he breathed, he 
felt himself fainting from very happi- 
ness, or perhaps from the excess of 
agitation, into which the dangers he 
escaped, or his own rashness had 
thrown him. Placing his hand on a 
gutter, he sprung up lightly upon it, 
and said to himself, 

“ Through which of these chimneys 
shall I go down into her apartment.” 

He surveyed each of them in turn, 
and at last, with an instinct which can 
only be taught by love, he proceeded 
to feel them, in order to discover that 
one in which there had lately been 
fire. Then, when he had decided that 
point, the hardy gallant thrust his 
eo fast into the joint of two stones, 
1ung his ladder from that, cast it down 
the mouth of the chimney, and ven- 
tured, without a fear, upon the faith of 
his good blade, to descend into the 
chamber of his mistress ; not knowing 
whether Saint Vallier might be awake 
or asleep, but determined to fold the 
Countess in his arms, though the lives 
of two men were the price at which he 
might purchase the gratification. 

Cautiously he placed his feet on the 
still warm embers, then stooping a 
little, the happy lover beheld the 
Countess sitting in an easy chair, re- 
vealed by the light of a lamp, pale with 
joy, and trembling with anxious expec- 
tation, while she pointed with her finger 
to Saint Vallier, who lay stretched in 
sleep on a couch a few yards from her. 


Oh! what a burning and silent 
embrace. It had no echo but in their 
own hearts. 














































b. The Wanderer. 


‘is 
he 
ly, i 
ce 
we THE WANDERER 4 
he ; . a 
Pt TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHMIDT VON LUBECK, ; 
he , BY MRS. HEMANS. fl 
rad i 
na wien 

it, 

Ich komme vom Gebirge her, 

eys Es dampft das Thal, es braust das Meer, 
. Ich wandle still, bin wenig froh, 
im, Und immer fragt der seufzer, wo ? ' 
can 
ded Die Sonne diinkt mich hier so kalt, i 
that Die Bliithe welk. das Leben alt, ’ 
een Und was sie reden leerer schall, 
that Ich bin ein Fremdling iiberall. 

his 
nes, Wo bist du, mein geliebter Land, 
own Gesucht, geahnt, und nie gekannt ? 
ven- Das Land, das Land, so hoffnungs griin, 
th of Das Land wo meine Rosen bliihn ; 

the Wo meine Freunde wandelnd gehen, 
wing Wo meine Todten auferstehen, 
wake Das Land, das meine sprache spricht, 
1 the Das theure Land—hier ist es nicht.— 
= Ich wandle still, bin wenig froh, 
Und immer fragt der Seufzer, wo ? P 
n the Im Geisterhauch tont’s mir zuruck, 1 
ng a Dort, wo du nicht bist, ist das Gliick. 

the 
r, Te- ail } 
with . r 
xpec- I come down from the Hills alone, 
finger Mist wraps the vale, the billows moan ; 4 
ed in I wander on in thoughtful care, 
n her. For ever asking, sighing—where ? 
wee The sunshine round seems dim and cold, 


And flowers are pale, and life is old, 
And words fall soulless on my ear— 
—Oh! I am still a stranger here. 


Where art thou, Land, sweet Land, mine own? f 
Still sought for, longed for, never known ? 
The Land, the Land of Hope, of Light, 
Where glow my Roses freshly bright, 

And where my friends the green paths tread, 
And where in beauty rise my Dead, H 
The Land that speaks my native speech, ' 
The blessed Land I may not reach ! 


I wander on in thoughtful care, 

For ever asking, sighing—where ? 

And Spirit-sounds come answering this 

—* There, where thou art not, there is bliss” 
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LETTER IV.—TO E—— S——, ESQ. 


A TRAVELLER’S PRESAGES AND PRESENTIMENTS. 


Glasgow, July, 18 —. 
My dear * * * 

Although it is but a few hours 
since I placed a letter for you in the 
post, and but one hour since I lay 
down with a resolution to seek repose, 
here I am, with, if not like, a per- 
turbed spirit, labouring for your an- 
noyance. It is impossible for me 
longer to resist the impulse which 
constrains me to unbosom to you my 
secret burden. Peace of mind I have 
not. Sleep will not come to me while 
I am wasted by an untold sorrow. 
Nay, I feel that I ought not to have 
rest, while, from an unpardonable fasti- 
diousness, I leave undischarged a 
duty which I may have but short time 
to fulfil, and to the speedy performance 
of which my very restlessness may be 
a gracious warning. Forgive me, my 
dear friend, if I cause you any vexa- 
tion by the confidence [ am about to 
repose in you; and even if you think 
me silly, do not be unmeasured in your 
reproofs. This I ask for your own 
sake. In a few weeks hence, you may 
find it soothing to think that you have 
spared yourself the remembrance of a 
harsh or hasty expression. 

[I have a solemn presentiment on 
my mind, that my present journe 
will have a fatal ending, and I ab 
you to be aware of my anticipations, 
that you may take such measures as 
are fitting, for the welfare of those 
for whom we both feel an interest, 
but in whom, I may say, as far as 
I belong to this world, I live and 
feel. * * * * * 

” * * + * + 


Whatever you may think of the un- 
reasonableness of my apprehensions, 
you will admit that all these measures 
may be taken without involving in 
their consequences any thing preju- 
dicial. I would not act rashly in 


obedience to what 1 may consider 
warnings. 


I would not violate an 


engagement, or even abandon the pur- 
suits in which my proper business lies ; 
but, to feel, as I do, perpetually recurring 
intimations that some trouble is at 
hand, and notjto have recourse to all 
safe and permitted means of alleviating 
calamity when it has come, would be 
to renounce the privileges of a soul 
that looks before and after, or to insist 
on the unworthy and impossible con- 
dition, that every presage of the future 
which is to be regarded, shall have 
been first rendered apprehensible to a 
faculty which can take cognizance 
directly of no time but the present. 
Believe me, my friend, the scep- 
ticism which prevails on the subject of 
presentiment, is too haughty and indis- 
criminating. Conjectures are not pre- 
sentiments ; nor are the wandering 
doubts and fears which chequer the 
sunny prospect of every man’s future, 
These are clouds which an ardent 
fancy, in the very wantonness of its 
power, may exhale from the region 
upon which they cast their slight and 
transitory shadows. Presentiments are 
not of these, nor among them. For my 
part, I can see no reason why they 
should not be entitled to respect 
equally with anonymous warnings of 
impending danger, in which the 
nature of the danger is not clearly 
defined. If calamity be at some future 
period to overtake me, why may it not 
at this moment have commenced its 
pursuit. It seems admitted, that the 
young of the more timid animals 
manifest symptoms of terror, to them- 
selves, I dare say, inexplicable, when 
the roaring of the lion is heard. It is 
confessed that the great phenomena 
of the seasons are preceded by alte- 
rations in the atmosphere, which science 
has rendered, as it were, visible to all, 
but which are directly felt or dis- 
cerned by animals of the inferior spe- 
cies, and by some who are among the 
more susceptible of our own. Why 
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should it be taken for granted that the 
spiritual regions are less qualified to 
transmit notice of coming change 
than the physical ;—or why shall it be 
rashly denied that the presentiment 
by which I am oppressed, is—not a 
groundless apprehension of something 
yet to be—but an actual sensation con- 
veyed to the mind or wrought within 
it, by elements which have, at this 
moment, existence and activity, and 
which send sadness and mystery to my 
soul, while they are shaping out the dis- 
aster which may, to-morrow, befal me. 
Nor have | been left altogether 
to the presentiments of a saddened 
spirit for the warning of evil to come, 
if (which it is not) it be right to name 
any visitation an evil. Incidents, also, 
which I am constrained to accept as 
omens, have admonished me. When 
these things do so conjointly meet— 
mental inquietude without apparent 
cause, followed or attended by circum- 
stances calculated to produce it—* let 
not men say these are their causes, 
they are natural.” They are not 
natural, my friend, or if they be, nature 
is very unlike what is dreamed of in 
your philosophy. Attend, while I 
detail to you how outward events kept 
pace with or responded to the per- 
suasion which depressed my spirits. 
I spare you the recital of such 
things as the sudden stopping of my 
watch—the mal-adjustment of my 
horse’s harness—his rearing and back- 
ing, an offence which I had never 
known him to commit before. I pro- 
ceed to more important matters. When 
my eldest child had kissed me, and 
said with his accustomed benison, “ God 
bless you, papa—good bye,” he walked 
quietly into the drawing-room, where, 
looking in immediatly after, I saw he 
had gone to weep. Hissister soothingly 
said, “ Papa wiltsesn return from Bel- 
fast ;” but he said “No, he is going to 
Scotland—I will kiss him again,”and pre- 
sently he had his arms a second time 
about my neck speechless, and weeping, 
One of the two sore bereavements b 
which my maturer life has been afflicted, 
was preceded by just such an omen, 
But, I had corroborating evidence of 
what is to come. The child’s mute 
farewell sensibly affected me, the pain 
of parting blending with the previously 
existing apprehension, gave to vague 
presentiment a direction and an object, 
and I can truly say, that had a death- 
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bell tolled as { unclasped my child’s 
little arms and laid him down, it would 
have been a voice so congenial to the 
state of my mind, as probably not 
to be noticed, but, certainly, not to 
occasion a new alarm. ou can 
judge, therefore, how heavily the first 
hours of travel passed over me, and 
how eagerly, when, arrived at my des- 
tination for the night, I sought distrac- 
tion from thoughts which, in the soli- 
tude of my inn, whither the gloom 
und storm of an inclement evening 
had driven me, acquired a degree of 
power with which I felt myself in- 
capable of contending. Now, mark 
the ally I was fated to procure. [| 
wished to be relieved from the perse- 
cuting remembrance of my poor child’s 
prophetic farewell. “It is the only 
book in the house, Sir,” said the waiter, 
handing me a volume of Carleton’s 
second series of Traits and Stories— 
one which I had not seen before. I 
opened the book eagerly, and read 
with an interest which caused the circle 
of ideal personages, among whom [ 
now lived, to shut out for a time all 
thoughts of personal apprehension, 
But—“all occasions do inform against 
me”—the story 1 read was Tubber 
Dearg, and in it an omen like that 
from which I would escape, and the 
melancholy sequences it boded, are 
invested with the attributes of beauty 
and terror, which the poetic imagina- 
tion alone can bestow, and which secure 
for over subject they adorn an im- 
perishable place in the memory. 

But in order that you should under- 
stand how much the influence of my 
omen has increased, what vitality has 
been imparted to it by the story of 
Tubber Dearg, you should know 
how frequently my admiration of the 
author’s powers brings his works to 
my remembrance. Of all the writers 
who, in our latter days, have made 
fiction the vehicle by which the 
national traits are delineated, I look 
upon Mr, Carleton as pre-eminently 
the first. Miss Edgeworth, to whom 
was given the divining rod by which 
the unseen springs of feeling and poetic 
interest were detected under the most 
rugged and unpromising surface of Irish 
life, I do not include among the later 
writers ;nor Lady Morgan, whose Irish 
novels, in general, have their scenes laid 
in courtly places, where our native cha- 
racter has the strangeness of an exotic, 
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I speak of a class of writers, and 
perhaps I might add subjects, altogether 
different. Those, I mean, to which we 
owe the stories of crime and conspi- 
racy, and the displays of that national 
spirit, so unacquainted with, and so 
careless of English custom and law, 
that it could be likened to the moun- 
tain distillation, whose high privilege 
it is never to see the face of a guager— 
a privilege collaterally derived from 
the dignities of those touchy spirits 
of elder time, who claimed as their 
right (and used as their convenience,) 
exemption from entering any walled 
town. We have writers—men of 
genius too, who have taken, as the 
materiél of their stories, the present 
character and condition of our people, 
who seem to regard the ornaments of 
fiction as useful especially in attracting 
attention to a correct picture of very 
unhappy circumstances, and of good 
and evil qualities ; and among those, 
or father of these, I regard Mr. 
Carleton as the first. I can admire 
the graphic descriptions of the O’ Hara 
Family—the art with which their 
stories are evolved—the surprise and 
suspense of their incidents—the spirit 
of their dialogue, and the force and 
fidelity with which they delineate cha- 
racter. I have been absorbed in the 
pathos and gaiety, the glimmer and 
gloom of the Munster Festivals, and, 
in the terrific interest which their 
author has communicated to some of 
his splendid but impossible “situations,” 
and in my momentary forgetfulness of 
their improbability, have convincing 
roof that if he had little prudence 
In avoiding difficulties, he has shown 
surpassing genius and art in sustaining 
them. The author of “To-day in 
Ireland,” gives sufficient proof of 
qualities of mind which promise much ; 
but he wrote of Ireland, one would say, 
while he was learning the character of 
her children. He seems not to have 
been of those of whom he writes, nor to 
have grown up among them, but to have 
made the advantage which a man of 
superior powers can always make of 
the opportunities thrown in his way, 
and the portions of information he had 
gathered. To the author of “ Irishmen 
and Irishwomen,” we have often, 


(always, indeed, when jealous duties 
allowed us the indulgence of convers- 
ing on subjects of domestic fiction,) 
offered the tribute of our unavailing 
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praise. I need not say to you how 
much I admire the simple and unpre- 
suming form of his stories, and the 
judgment with which he enhances their 
pathos and spirit, by the accurate and 
seemingly unornamented truth of his 
dialogue and his details. He imparts 
life to his characters—they act and 
speak after their own manner, and 
by their own volition. I need not 
remind you how truly I admire his 
performances, and honor his motives. 
Many others have laboured, with credit 
and good effect, in this late explored 
field, but none, in my judgment, so 
successfully as the writer of the “ Traits 
and Stories.” He has written tales 
which are not so much pictures of 
Irish life, as admirable contrivances to 
make real agents tell their own story ;— 
through which, asthrougha kind of moral 
glass-hives, the passions, and tender- 
nesses, and humours of his country- 
men can be seen working. In grace 
and finesse he is excelled by many, in 
the adventitious embellishments which 
are gathered as the results of cultiva- 
tion, other stories are more adorned 
than his; but in the power to sound 
every note in the character of his 
countrymen, in accurate knowledge of 
their condition, in the boldness and in- 
dustry with which he appears to have 
explored the more remote and hidden 
causes of their miseries and crimes, 
in the singular tact and discrimination 
with which he has threaded the peri- 
lous mazes of party and faction, and 
the clearness and force with which 
he exhibits the result of these anxious 

and important inquiries, Carleton’s 
“ Traits and Stories” seem to me un- 
rivalled and unapproached. You may 

judge, then, with such an opinion of 
these tales, with a disposition to quote 

them as though they were political 

authorities, with a persuasion that legis- 

lators could learn more, and of more 

use, from them, than from the volumi- 

nous reports of committees and com- 

missioners to inquire into the state of 

Ireland ; you can judge whether the 

omen which I sought to chase away, 

did not gather a deeper and more ap- 

palling blackness from the verified prog- 

nostics in the story of Tubber Dearg. 

I had serious thoughts of returning 

to my home, and they for some time 

maintained a sharp conflict with what 

I hope I may call my better resolution. 

I combated them, as my letters, dated 
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Glasgow, have already informed you, 
successfully. I am not my own mas- 
ter: I should violate a contract were I 
to yield to my strong inclination. No ; 
the warnings which teach me to pre- 
pare for sorrow, are not sent to make 
me commit evil. I was glad, however, 
when the motion of the steam vessel 
taught me that the battle was won, and 
that I had no longer the choice of 
doing wrong. Before we got under 
weigh, I had another shock. I was 
gazing on the somewhat fantastic form 
of the head-lands of Belfast loch, and 
thinking of things which agitated me 
then, and oppress me now, when, as if 
a terrible answer to the questions with 
which my thoughts invoked futurity, I 
heard at my side a female voice utter 
with most plaintive intonation, “ Nae 
mair—nae mair.” Would it surprise 
you, had I experienced a temporary 
delirium? The mourner was a poor 
woman, who had come in the vessel 
from Glasgow, the same in which I 
was proceeding thither, and who could 
with great difficulty be prevailed on to 
set her foot on Irish ground, or aban- 
don the vessel in which she had left a 
soil more loved. Her weeping was 
occasionally interrupted by the heart- 
sinking burden, “ Nae mair, nae mair, 
sweet Scotland, nae mair.” She was, 
after no short struggle, prevailed on, or 
constrained rather, to land. In the 
meleé that preceded her disembarkation, 
the liberality with which she displayed 
a muscular arm, and the melancholy 
which her asseverations that she was 
“an honest woman” appeared to have 
borrowed from her recent grief, (and 
which made them seem more like con- 
fessions of unworthiness than claims 
to respect,) might, if you were severe, 
supply you with proofs that neither her 
elegy nor her war-song was composed 
by a drinker of undiluted water ; but 
it is my affliction, that while in the in- 
cident there was enough of the risible 
to divert the blow that fell upon me, it 
did not come to my aid. The sor- 
rowful Scotchwoman was permitted to 
Temain two hours on board, that I 
might have her appalling “ nae mair” 
sounded to my heart, at the moment 
when its fall was heaviest ; and when- 
ever the circumstances recur to my 
mind—they do frequently—all that 
would make mirth for the merry, hovers 
about confusedly for a moment, then 
disappears, and, like a departing mist, 
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discloses the solemn scenery of the sea 
and the blue mountains, while the un+ 
sympathising dash of the waters returns 
to my ear, not blending with, but as it 
were, accompanying and authenticating 
the sad woman’s random but subduing 
prophecy. 

Here you have my story of omens 
and presages. Had I to combat with 
presentiment alone, I might have sub- 
dued or escaped from it. Were exter- 
nal things my only alarmists, I could 
take refuge amidst thoughts which 
would have quieted and sheltered me ; 
but when incidents menace or warn, and 
when their suggestions fall upon a 
mind wrought up to a condition, in 
which the most abundant harvest it is 
disposed to yield consists of sad pre- 
sentiments, you ought not to be sur- 
prised that such a conspiracy, or cor- 
respondence between admonishing na~ 
ture and an alarmed spirit, has pro- 
duced upon me what I feel convinced 
is no more than the natural and the de- 
signed effect. Farewell, my friend: 
if you are for a moment inclined to 
think of my confessions with a feeling 
of no very respectful commiseration, 
Ido not blame you; but I am very 
sure, could you form an idea of the 
relief I experience from confiding a 
secret which sorely distressed me, to 
one upon whose sympathy I can so 
fully reckon, and whose friendship will 
ensure a compliance with my directions, 
even though his judgment may account 
them superfluous, you would not censure 
me. It is the privilege of a virtuous 
sorrow that its secrets may be revealed. 
In the disclosure permitted to well- 
placed confidence, they part with much 
of their bitterness. It is only the half- 
indulged wishes or purposes of guilt 
which should be held unutterable. 
They should be kept from the influen- 
ces of light and air, and, like those 
dreaded criminals, whom the provident 
and discriminating severity of ancient 
Roman law condemned to an unseen 
death, they should be relegated to the 
deepest and darkest dungeon of the 
mind, and strangled there. * * * 

A. W. 


, ESQ. 
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LANARK—FALLS OF CLYDE—EDINBURGH, 


My Dearest * * * 


This has been indeed a busy day, 
and in conducting me here as my jour- 
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ney’s end, has had a magnificent termi- 
nation. I haveseen Hamilton and Both- 
well Brig, and the Cartland Crags, and 
old Lanark and new, and the Falls of 
the Clyde, and the factory to which its 
waters are condemned to minister. 
What objects and what associations for 
aday. You cannot expect me to des- 
cribe them. Just now, sight and story 
are so confusedly mingled in my brain, 
that I should not find it an easy matter 
to disentangle them. What a country 
this Scotland is—* Where’er you turn, 
*tis haunted holy ground.” Wallace 
achieved his first exploit, you remem- 
ber, in Lanark, and was sheltered, be- 
fore he had gathered strength to take 
the field, in the neighbourhood of the 
Cartland Craigs. Bothwell Brig— 
what recollections—but it is changed. 
It has been rendered more commodious 
by an addition of several paces to its 
breath. Still the original twelve-feet- 
wide fabric has been suffered to stand, 
and fancy is so indulgent to me 
to-day, that the labours of the wide- 
bridge committee have kindly moul- 
dered away, and the relic of the olden 
time is all that my memory will con- 
descend to accept or acknowledge. 
And to think of a factory of Owen’s 
in such a region as this—amidst the 
remembrances of all that is poetical in 
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human action, amidst the loveliest and 
most romantic forms of excelling nature 
—to think that, in the beautiful valley 
of the Clyde, and amidst the honoured 
memorials and agitating traditions of 
Wallace and the Graeme,—a system 
which would regard man as the mere 
creature of circumstance—would re- 
duce him to the condition of a machine 
—would reject or extinguish the mo- 
tives and incentives by which action is 
ennobled, and make life a dead level— 
a system which is the bodily presence 
of the very essence of mediocrity, shall 
have complacently located itself. 

You do not, I am sure, expect me to 
say much about those beautiful Falls of 
which you have seen so many pictures 
and read so poetical descriptions. I 
thought each of the three fons awful 
than Poula Phouka, when, on that me- 
morable evening, we, for the first time, 
beheld it. The Clyde Falls are all in 
the light. You see the water, in the 
— advancing to the desperate 

eap, and after the strife and the agony, 

languidly departing. There is, no 
doubt, its own peculiar charm in this 
absence of concealment or disguise, in 
which, with, as it were, that noble con- 
sciousness of virtue so happily noticed 
as a characteristic trait in Miss Hol- 
ford’s Wallace: 


“ Little recks he who may know 
The passions that glance on his manly brow,” 


the proud river manifests a kindred in- 
difference to the abatement of applause 
which its tarrying after the thunder 
shock, and its manifestations of langour 
or pain, may condemn it to experience. 
However, these mighty agents in na- 
ture to whom our admiration is 
offered, have their exits and their en- 
trances, and there is assuredly some- 
thing of deeper awe in the feeling with 
which you gaze upon the strife of 
waters, when you see not whence they 
come, or the dark region into which 
thev disappear. You may find a beau- 
tiful engraving of the Stone-byres Fall 
in Chambers’ Picture of Scotland, and 
a highly interesting description of the 
entire scenery, and the course of the 
river through the series of cataracts, 
until after the last fall, “it glides de- 
cam upon its surface, like a spent 
steed, whose dark sides exhibit marks 
of late exertion. as unequivocal as 


ectedly away, with numerous spots of 


slowness of pace and dimness of eye” 
—well may the river flow dejectedly. 
It scorned the commands of the potent 
wizard, Michael Scott, and set at 
nought the efforts of his spirits, when 
they would execute their dread mas- 
ter’s will—and now—the slave ofa more 
ignoble despotism, it may shriek with 
Ariel afflicted, and veidly wish that 
the wizard of Ercildoun would arise 
to give deliverance from the indig- 
nity of such imprisonment and torture. 
But, let me be just. I spent some 
time in the factory, and can say 
that its inmates, however little may 
be done for their moral welfare, 
seemed contented and happy. They 
work nine hours and a half in the day, 
and, as their toil is by no means labo- 
rious, are free sufficiently long to be 
refreshed and to keep up their ac- 
quaintance with nature. Can any ac- 
quaintance, such as theirs, be profit- 
able? I do not know. My impres- 
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sion is, that the most glorious spectacle 
in nature, to produce an effect on the 
heart, must be seen in the light of poetry 
or in that of religion. The precept, 
“feed and be fat, my fair Callepolis,” 
seems the be all and the end all of Mr. 
Owen’s discoveries. Its influence is 
surely not favorable to either piety or 
imagination. 

How can I think of detaining you 
by factories and systems, when I am 
here—in Edinburgh—the miracle of 
cities—where the new, and the old, and 
the ancient which, because it is inde- 
pendent of convention and usage, may 
be (for our generations) eternal, but can- 
not be either old or new—divide while 
they, as it were, disclose within you new 
capacities of admiration. Other cities 
have finer buildings, and streets which 
are statelier and not less beautiful, but 
it is a distinction peculiar to this place, 
that it has those points of view from 
which its principal objects are seen to 
the best advantage. What a city it 
must be for a Scot to return to. Even 
I was moved when at ten miles dis- 
tance I beheld the embattled outline 
of the castle, high reared above the 
smoke that hung over the peaceful 
ways of the city, and looking forth in 
the clear air, as if it watched that no 
sudden war should approach them. 
Nor is the proud challenge of its Keep, 
a heraldry to be followed by disap- 
pointment when you enter the city. 
No pitiful suburbs remind you that the 
poverty which seeks and dwells in a 
metropolis is that which is least 
endurable. You enter at once into 
places, and squares, and streets, which 
seem to say that a model of them ex- 
isted ina mind of power before they 
assumed a material form, and that 
when the beautiful idea was realised, 
no meanness was permitted to disfigure 
it. My first great surprise was occa- 
sioned by the old town. We have 
our old and new in Ireland—as in 
Limerick—Glasgow has its old and 
new—but in neither of these fair cities 
isthere any thing which could prepare for 
the manner in which the dwellings of 
the middle ages, and of our enlightened 
day, are exhibited to you in Edinburgh. 
I thought I should have to go look for 
the old tow n—but, as the coach drove 
up Princes-street, on the one side was 
the array of the new town, and on the 
other (a dell converted into a garden 
between) old Edin, in its singular and 
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striking altitude, flanked at one end by 
the stupendous castle, on the other 
by Arthur’s seat and Salisbury Craigs, 
displayed itself to my amazement and 
admiration. 

Do you understand my description ? 
It is perhaps my own slowness of com- 
prehension which deceives me into the 
notion that you may need explanation 
more in detail. ~ Princes-street I 
would term rather a terrace, having at 
one side a line of houses, well built of 
hewn stone, but not lofty—extending 
on the other to the railing which sepa- 
rates a precipitous descent to what had 
once been a swamp, but is now a fair 
garden, at the opposite side of which 
the old town ascends to its secure, 
though, in seeming, dizzy elevation. 
War and tumult, you know, hemmed 
in old Edinburgh with a kind of Cretan 
necessity. Only the sky was free; 
and thus, without thinking of Deedalus, 
his principle was adopted, but not his 
fortunes, in the uplifting of human 
habitations into tracts of air, where 
man ne’er soared before. But to 
return, “& nos moutons”—Princes- 
street may ina sense be said to have 
its two lines of houses; the modern 
and the old—*a union lovely in par- 
tition,” near enough to form one whole, 
and wide enough asunder to be seen to 
the best advantage. It is indeed 
altogether a most striking spectacle : 
the commodious aspect of the new, 
the picturesque of the old—the works 
of the fifteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries quietly confronting each 
other. Onward, on the Calton Hill, 
beauteous fragments of ancient archi- 
tecture—the portico of the Parthenon, 
in its grand simplicity, surveying the 
fruitless efforts of all the various ages 
denominated modern to rival Athenian 
glory, and—enclosing all in their pro- 
tection, looking, one could almost fancy, 
with maternal pride on what they 
shelter—those hills which are so recom- 
mended to us that we greet them as 
friends seen for the first time, but long 
dear and familiar. But I must give 
up—I find that I am babbling, not des- 
cribing. After being twenty-two hours 
awake, a man must sleep, even in 
Edinburgh. * * * * * # # 
A. W. 
LETTER VI.—TO FE S——, ESQ. 

OMENS—NEWHAVEN. 

Waterloo Hotel, Edinburgh, — Aug, —, 

I thank you most sincerely, my 
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dear * * * for your letter of remon- 
strance, which has not, you may be 
sure, the less weight with me, because 
of the visible restraint under which it 
is written. I fully admit the propriety 
of your protest against being required 
to prove a negative of such a nature 
as I have proposed to you, and feel 
that, strictly speaking, I should rather 
show cause why the omen and antici- 
pation shall be considered shadows of 
the coming but yet unseen event, than 
expect of you to show that they cannot 
serve as the notice and the measure of 
a future calamity. Still I would sub- 
mit, that my reasoning, confined within 
the limits I set to it, is not altogether 
erroneous. Remember that I do not 
attempt to justify, by my superstitions, 
any act or omission which demands 
justification. If I could prove a neces- 
sary connection between the mental 
disquietude I experience, and some 
disaster whose approach it indicates, I 
should not then have to confide only 
to one faithful friend the story of my 
apprehensions—I should have to com- 
municate to those most interested, an 
account of my certain expectations of 
evil, and to take the suitable measures 
for meeting and mitigating the distress 
for which it would be criminal to be 
unprepared. The uneasiness I suffer 
is not sin, neither are my precautions 
imprudence. 

et I must acknowledge there is 
force in your observation, that the 
very habit of observing presentiments, 
and allowing them to have so much 
influence over the conduct as even the 
mention of them denotes, must en- 
hance their importance to the mind; 
and, just in the same manner as the 
narrators of dreams usually have 
dreams to relate, which, but for the 
practice of “ racontant,” would have left 
their repose undisturbed, I can under- 
stand how signs and sentiments may 
gather, where there is a disposition to 
entertain and discourse of them. I 
felt the power of your reasoning on this 
baleful indulgence, and strove to profit 
by it. I fixed my attention on the 
objects before my eyes, and laboured 
to see them with the eyes alone. I, 
even to the utmost of my power, re- 
fused to admit imagination into a part- 
nership, and like Nelson in battle, if 
fancy waved ever so modest a flag to 
call me from the business of seeing and 
doing, became obstinately blind to the 
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quarter which displayed the unaccepta- 
ble signal; you shall hear with what 
success. 

I venture to affirm, that if I have 
an opportunity of laying open for your 
inspection the various memoranda of 
my tour, their minute and worthless 
accuracy will amaze you. Like an 
unscientific caterer for a geologist, 
who seeks by the multitude of pebbles 
with which he is overloaded to make 
amends for his unhappiness in selecting, 
I collected, as I went, scraps of all 
kinds, for which I was essentially 
ill adapted. Qualities of soil—des- 
criptions of farming—villages—popu- 
lation——sheep——oxen—altitude of 
mountains—course of streams—and all 
those approved ingredients in travellers’ 
tales, of which one cannot abide in my 
memory, you may find in my books, set 
forth with pompous accuracy: and I 
defy you to detect a single proof that 
anything more than hands and sight 
were concerned in compiling the pre- 
cious records. Well—presentiment, 
yon will admit, had not an unoccupied 
mind to work on, and as to outward 
signs or portents, the faculty to which 
they addressed themselves was “ put in 
irons”—I passed them, as it were, with 
closed ears, and gazing on their forms, 
heard no voices to alarm or betray. I 
arrived in Edinburgh, and certainly, at 
my entrance, forgot every thing but 
the spectacle of beauty it displayed. 
Little things, however, even here jarred 
me. The hotel where I have put up is 
a good house, the accommodations 
seem ample, and yet the room—the 
sleeping room—into which I was shown 
as mine, looked out immediately on a 
burying-ground. I did not think the 
place of tombs the first prospect which 
my temporary home in the City of 
Palaces should deliberately present to 
me. I asked whether I could not 
have a room in another part of the 
house, and was instantly shown to a 
chamber in every respect more com- 
modious. It was not, then, from neces- 
sity, an apartment which in some sort 
seemed a vestibule of the grave, had 
been allotted to me. But, let that 
pass—with the change of prospect, let 
me consider the ill-omen averted. An 
incident followed, which has had more 
influence over me. 

I was fortunate enough to meet 
here our old friend — , and to 
make companionship with him. If I 
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have been industrious in finding out 
or imagining inauspicious bodings, you 
may naturally accuse me of ingratitude 
as well as inconsistency, if I did not 
mark such a meeting with a white 
stone. ‘I was not so mulish as to be 
unthankful, or so regardless of my well- 
being, as not to make the most I could 
of my happy adventure. A weight 
was off my mind; and, seeing the 
sights of Edinburgh, in company with 
one whose intellectual stores and social 
qualities would furnish interest, and 
conjure up cheerfulness through a rainy 
day in a Ballynascorney eption. I 
need not tell you that I wassfer a time 
effectually fortified against all spectres 
or spectral prognostications. All this 
was well was happy—and only by 
occasional shrinkings, was reminded of 
my late warnings. But, believe me, I 
am not the framer of my disquietudes : 
something is before me, and even the 
splendors of this place, and the capti- 
vations of the society I was privileged 
to enjoy, have not power to protect me 
from the anticipation of it. 

If you are meditating a visit to 
Edinburgh, determine on dining one 
day at least at Newhaven, and have 

our table spread at Mrs. Clark’s. Let 
it be a fish dinner ; you will not, I ven- 
ture to say, think white bait unparal- 
leled after you have eaten those bar- 
barian fishes. There is an interest too 
in the awkard slatternly village; the 
houses so unceremoniously huddled 
together, and encroaching on thestreets, 
or receding from them, just as accident 
or.caprice appears to have determined. 
There is, contrasting as it were with 
the random character of the village, 
a handsome pier, which forms a com- 
modious embarking place for the va- 
rious steamers daily passing to the op- 
posite, the Fife shore, and to Stirling, 
&c. &c.: the inhabitants are a people 
as distinct from those of the town and 
of the adjacent villages, as gypsies are. 
They intermarry with each other only, 
and preserve at the present day the 
manners of their remote ancestors. You 
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have them (I am speaking of those 
engaged in fishing) described in the 
Antiquary. To us the appearance of 
the women especially seemed extraor- 
dinary ; their countenances bronzed 
with exercise and weather ; their bulky 
and manifold garments, the short pet- 
ticoats, which being generally conspi- 
cuous with stripes of bright yellow, 
and brief as those of Bavarian broom 
girls, gave a foreign character to the 
costume, which the tones of their voice, 
their pronounciation rather, and our 
inability at a little distance to under- 


stand their language, very much 
heightened. But, you must see for 
yourself. We were so pleased with our 


entertainment at Mrs. Clark’s, that we 
made an appointment for a second 
day’s dinner, and on this occasion were 
promoted from the very humble tene- 
ment we first occupied, toa good house 
at the summit of the sloping garden, 
reserved for more select guests and oc- 
casions, where we hanqueted, with- 
drawn from direct contact with the 
street, and able to look out, over the 
tops of the houses before us, upon the 
open sea and the passing sails, which, 
in the distance, harmonised beautifully 
with the scenery (may I call it so) 
where we beheld them. 

All for a time was well. The sea 
was smooth as a mirror; the light of 
the evening had become more grave, 
while an occasional chaunt ascending 
from the vessels in harbour, and at 
times the short clear stroke of the 
ship bells, whose eloquence is so laconic, 
were the only sounds that broke upon 
our conversation. I was yielding more 
to the influence of my company and 
the hour, and felt as if the complicated 
warnings and menaces which had 
caused me such uneasiness, were 
quietly dissolving before influences 
better and more genial. Was it acci- 
dent that in such a moment, without 
poueten for it of any kind, I should 
rear a voice of unequalled power and 
melody pouring forth that immortal 
dirge of Stevenson’s, from Hamlet : 


“ And will he not come again ? 
And will he not come again ? 
No! no! no! no! no! no! no! no! no!—He is dead.” 


Was it—could it be accident that I 
should hear these words breathed out 
in tones of sweetness and expression, 
such as would lead you to say that 


something which you had ever been 
wishing to hear, but of which you had 
always before, because of some want 
or redundancy, been disappointed, was 
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now vouchsafed to you? The voice 
was of a nature to leave an impression 
painfully consonant with my preceding 
anticipations. Its prevailing character 
was majesty. It was plaintive, no 
doubt, and tender ; but yet in the rich- 
ness of the full, mellow, unbroken swell 
of sound, and even in the delicacy of 
the departing cadences, there was a dig- 
nity which seemed to discriminate from 
the expression of immediate snffering, 
the tone of sympathy with sorrows well 
known in times past, but now remem- 
bered rather than endured. I was not 
so silly as to think that the dirge was 
sung by a being relieved from the en- 
cumbrance of mortality. No; no- 
thing could less resemble the ‘ vox exilis’ 
ascribed, from time immemorial, to the 
shadowy wanderers of the night: but 
do not think me refining, when [ add, 
that a sustained nobleness imparted to 
the pathos of the manly voice which 
entranced me, a character rather of 
commiseration than anguish, a charac- 
ter which seemed to claim for it a free- 
dom from the ordinary testimonies of 
suifering, and taught you to understand 
an exception to the rule, that he must 
first weep himself who would draw tears 
from his hearers. 

Whatever you may think of my su- 
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perstition, you believe, I am sure, that 
my love of music is sincere, and that 
the admiration I felt could only be 
awakened by very rare excellence of 
voice and manner. You may think 
that my ominous feelings were absurd, 
but will at the same time. believe, 
that the artist who called them forth 
must have been accomplished, and of 
high distinction. What will you say, 
then, when I tell you it was impossible 
to obtain from any of the people of the 
house the slightest information as to 


whence or from whom the rich 
melody ceeded. It would be 
tedious dilate on the effect pro- 


duced on me. I have been delivered 
up again to alarms which I| thought 
had departed from me for ever. It 
seems as if all my faculties have been 
explored to find out where I was most 
vulnerable ; and “ even in the hour when 
my heart was most gay,” Shakspeare’s 
words and Stevenson’s music, and a 
voice worthy to be their minister, meet 
together in the air at Newhaven, to 
chase from me my cheerful mood, and 
recall my sad presentiments. 
“ What business had they there at 
such atime ?” * #* * * # # 
A. W. 


ATHENS. 


BY SAMUEL FERGUSON, ESQ. 


All pious joys may thrill the Athenian man 
Who, standing free where Pericles has stood, 
Beholds the purchase of his proper blood, 
The once more Greek-mann’d Acropolitan : 
For here old Freedom, on her rocky van 
Still holds to heaven those trophies unsubdued 
Of arts and arms, which make Ilyssus’ flood 
The famousest that e’er to ocean ran. 
Temple and tower, and tale heroic told 
In her own tongue, can give the natal soil 
Claims unimagined on her conscious son : 
Yet I, methinks, so love my barbarous isle, 
That more [could not, though each nameless Dun 
Had been an Areopagus of old. 
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Annoyances of a Poet. 


ANNOYANCES OF A POET. 


“GENUS IRRITABILE.” 


The first and principal annoyance is 
to be deficient in genius, and that, 
where one has a longing to be poetical, 
“the wish” is not always “parent of 
the thought.” 

It is annoying to feel self a 
swan, and yet to be gen istaken 
for a goose. 

It is annoying, after you have soared 
into “ the highest heaven of invention,” 
that people will not perceive the poe- 
try, but call your sublimest flights non- 
sense. 

It is annoying that the banks of 
“wizard streams” are commonly so 
damp, that inspiration is not to be got 
but at the risk of a fit of rheumatism. 

It is annoying that Milton and Shak- 
speare wrote so much and so well. 
Originality is out of the question, and 
yet the want of it is continually ob- 
jected to one as a most heinous crime. 

It is annoying that there should be 
such harsh words in the language as 
blockhead, ass, idiot, dunce, dolt, 
driveller, &c.—they are so excessively 
convenient to ill-disposed critics and 
reviewers. 

It is annoying that ideas should be 
not quite so plenty as blackberries. 

It is annoying that salt herrings 
should be so enormously expensive. 

It is annoying that immortality should 
not be a property of a suit of clothes. 

It is annoying that hurricanes will 
blow aside the skirts of one’s coat at 
times when the integrity of one’s nether 
garmentsis anything but unimpeachable. 

It is annoying to be compelled, for 
want of the price of a sheet of brown 
paper, to paste your exquisite sonnet 
to “ A Sweet Zephyr” on a shattered 
_ of glass, to protect your garret 

om the intrusions of his blustering 
brother Boreas. 

It is annoying when unblest with the 
‘non deficiente crumena, to be urged 
by the demon curiosity to lay out five 
pence upon a daily paper, which treats 
you either to silent contempt, or ‘ de- 
clines your favour as unsuited, &c. 
with thanks.’ 





It is annoying when, in the assumed 
garb of ‘a constant reader, or with the 
soubriquet of ‘a steady subscriber, you 
present to the editor of a monthly pe- 
riodical, ‘ with most sincere wishes for 
the success of his patriotic designs, an 
ode, a sonnet, lines for music, or a mo- 
nody on a dear friend, and to betray by 
your blushes of virtuous indignation, 
and your leaving the magazine on the 
publisher’s counter when you have 
perused the list of contents, that you 
are the ‘ Petrarch’ or the ‘ Philo’ or the 
*Q in the corner’ that ‘ won’t do.’ 

It is annoying, if you are a bachelor, 
to be a poetical tutor in a patrician 
family, to mistake politeness for pas- 
sion, to address some heart-rending 
stanzes to one of the petticoat high 
blood, and to be suddenly metamor- 
phosed, in consequence, into a philo- 
sopher of the exoteric school, when 
you find yourself at, what is called in 
your native patois, ‘the wrong side of 
the hall door.’ 

It is annoying, when enamoured of 
one in your own rank, to assemble 
together all the qualities which consti- 
tute female infinite perfection, and to 
discover, having ‘ pummelled your wall 
and nibbled your nails to the quick,’ 
that your Dulcinea, though a mere 
milliner, or modish mantua-maker, is still 
sagacious enough to draw an impassable 
line of distinction between plain reason 
with cash, and polished rhyme without 
credit. 

It is annoying, if married, to have 
the career of composition checked b 
the clamours and uproar of little Colin, 
Thyrsis, Phyllis, Alexis, and Corydon, 
and to be unable from the wasted state 
of one’s exchequer to provide their 
mamma with birch-rods to keep them 
quiet. 

It is annoying that Corydon should 
eat up, at a single meal, the whole 
produce of an epic poem as long as the 
Jerusalem Delivered. 

It is annoying that twelve cantos 
should not purchase Thyrsis a pair of 
shoes. 
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It is annoying that your wife’s name 
should happen to be Biddy. 

It is annoying to dream of Houris 

the live-long night, and, on awaking, 

| to observe that Biddy is——not an 
Houri. 

It is annoying that Biddy should 
not be content with one hundred and 
forty-five stanzas upon her birth-day ; 
but should be so unreasonable as to 
ask for the price of a flannel petticoat. 

It is annoying that your baker 
should refuse to accept draughts of 
Helicon in discharge of his year’s bill. 

It is annoying to be a fanatical 
admirer of the country, and yet pass 
one’s entire life in Dirty-lane. 

It is annoying, when you have out- 
done yourself at a lampoon, to find 
that the object of your satire has no 
intention whatever of committing sui- 
cide. 

It is annoying to write Bacchana- 
lian songs, and drink cold water. 
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It is annoying to be Harassed to 
join a Temperance Society, when your 
tipplings and excesses for the last 
seven years have been limited to pots 
of beer, and even those only the 
“tricks of strong imagination.” 

It is annoying to be taken by the 
public for a species of chamelion. 

It is annoying to observe the face of 
the churchwarden, when he goes round 
with the poor box on Sundays—he 
looks as if he thought one worth a 
whole penny sterling. 

It is annoying to be informed by an 
experie phrenologist that you are 
rather e in ideality, but that 
nes co iveness is so well deve- 

oped that you would, probably, make 
a very respectable carpenter. 

It is annoying—but it were as feasi- 
ble to count “the leaves that strew 
the brooks in Vallombrosa,” as to 
reckon up all the annéyances of a 
poet. 


EPITAPH 
ON A GIRL WHO WAS SPEECHLESS LONG BEFORE HER DEATH. 


“ Mors vocis iter properavit cludere blande, 
Ne posset duras flectere lingua deas”— 


Mant. Ep. 11. 48 or 29. 


A mournful band around thy grave, too late 

We own the crafty messenger of fate— 

In dread of heaven, upon thy dps his hand 

The monster placed—then reared aloft his brand— 
Upon a weeping world scowled back disdain, 

And struck secure—he knew its tears were vain— 
Oh, thus alone the tyrant could succeed, 

And such a sacrifice so early bleed— 

He closed the lips that pleaded but to gain, 


That heaven itself could scarcely hear complain— 
Choked the harmonious fountain of those prayers 

That would have welled away beyond the spheres, 
And, with the weak omnipotence of woe, 

Have drawn the arm of power athwart the blow. 
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Biographical Sketch, c. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF SIR CHARLES LEWIS 


METZLER VON GIESECKE, 


LATE PROFESSOR OF MINERALOGY TO THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 


PART L 


Charles Lewis Metzler, the subject 
of this memoir, was born (one of twins*) 
at Augsburgh, in Bavaria, on the 6th 


April, 1761. His father was a re- 
spectable wine merchar yhom he 
was educated in the gh con- 


fession of faith, in which he stedfastly 
continued through life. He was placed, 
at an early age, at the University of 
Gottingen, where, fora time his studies 
were influenced by the desire to gra- 
tify an aged grandmother, whose 
darling ambition was to see him shine 
in the pulpit. Her decease, however, 
put a period to the course of divinity 
which he had been pursuing, and some 
stronger surviving influence turned his 
attention to the law, in which course 
of study he continued for some time, 
but not with that degree of devoted- 
ness essential to success. In truth, 
the mind of young Metzler was not 
well adapted for the continuous pur- 
suit of metaphysical or abstract studies 
of any kind. He rejoiced in the fair 
face of the material world, and in the 
literature which pourtrayed the actions 
and passions of humanity. Even amid 
his legal cares he zealously studied mi- 
neralogy, under the celebrated Blumen- 
bach ; he also became intimate with 
Schiller, Klopstock, and Géethe, and 
maintained a friendly correspondence 
with the latter for many years. His 
literary taste must have been very 
decided at an early age, for we find 
him associated with Heyné, in his 
celebrated translation of Homer, and 
bringing out a translation of Hamlet 
on the Vienna stage, which was highly 
admired, and performed for an entire 
week together. The young student 
seemed, at this period, much enamoured 
with the stage, for we find him per- 
forming Hamlet, and other favourite 
characters, with the zeal of a devoted 
amateur. It-is not at all impossible 


that the incidents which marked this 
era of his life might have served his 
friend Géethe as a foundation for the 
dramatic part of the career of his en- 
thusiastic hero Wilhelm Meister. His 
love of music was so strong as to 
amount to a ruling passion ; and though 
he never attained to any particular 
eminence as a performer, his compo- 
sitions were much admired. Whilst 
attached to the stage, he was concerned 
in the composition of two operas, the 
musical departments of which were 
especially allotted to him. Little is, 
however, known in this country res- 
ecting his productions in this pecu- 
fiatly captivating path of literature, 
into which youthful talent is so often 
seduced ; even the names of the operas 
are unknown, and we are only ac- 
quainted with the denouement, too fre- 
quently the fate of uncalculating, as- 
piring, and all-confiding genius, viz. 
the failure of the company in whose 
frail bark Lewis Metzler “and his for- 
tunes” had embarked on the dangerous 
voyage of dramatic enterprize; the 
“thousand and one” distresses and 
embarrassments that await on pecu- 
niary disappointments ; and finally, the 
endeavour to escape from the disagree- 
able associations of ideas and persons 
that began to crowd on his ruined 
fortunes by an expedient which with 
British stage-stricken youths is gene- 
rally a preliminary —the adoption of a 
new sirname. Young Metzler chose 
that of his mother’s family, von 
Giesecke, and, fortunately for science 
and himself, renounced the stage for 
ever. 

His natural talent and powers of 
observation peculiarly facilitated his 
acquisition of a knowledge of the ex- 
ternal characters of minerals—a branch 
of natural history whith had charmed 
his attention at an early age, and soon 
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* His mother had several othér children twin-born, and once three at a birth. 
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after his discomfiture in the histrionic 
art, appears to have completely en- 
grossed it. And here it may not be 
unimportant to those who take a phren- 
ological view of human nature, its pur- 
suits and successes, to record one of 
Giesecke’s marked characteristics—the 
capability of estimating size and weight 
by the eye and hand. Up to the latest 
day of his life he could guess to an 
ounce the weight of any hand speci- 
men of several pounds weight which 
he picked up in his excursions ; his 
eye was almost a perfect measure of 
mineral proportions, and a single view 
often sufficed him to develop the in- 
tricacies of mixed crystallizations, and 
predict with confidence the angles and 
resulting specific forms which lay con- 
cealed beneath apparent confusion. 

It appears that he regularly recom- 
menced the study of mineralogy in 
his thirty-third year, viz.: in 1794, 
under Werner, at Freyburg, with 
considerable success. Ernest, now 
reigning prince of Saxe-Cobourg 
Gotha, brother of Leopold, King of 
the Belgians, was a student in this fa- 
mous school at the same time, and as- 
sociated with Giesecke in his scientific 
researches. From henceforth the lat- 
ter seems to have devoted himself to 
the study of mineralogy with unremit- 
ting attention, and cultivated the ac- 
quaintance of many of the most talented 
and rising mineralogists of Germany 
and Sweden, with whom he subse- 
quently maintained a correspondence, 
interchanging discoveries and observa- 
tions that must have been in the high- 
est degree interesting and improving, 
for we find in thelist, besides Werner 
and Blumenbach, the celebrated names 
of Karsten, Klaproth, Gallitzin, Crete, 
Elkeberg, Afzelius, &c. whose labours 
in the field of mineral and chemical 
science have secured them a reputa- 
tion as imperishable as the substances 
whose characters they devoted their 
lives to develop. 

The travels which M. Giesecke 
undertook in furtherance of his passion 
for the acquisition of a thorough know- 
ledge of minerals, led him through a 
considerable portion of Germany, Swe- 
den, Norway, and the Faroe Islands, 
—descending into and examining al- 
most every mine of consequence, secur- 
ing for his future museum the most in- 
teresting specimens which his means 
would enable him to attain, and 
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adding, at every step, to his stock of 
knowledge in this important branch of 
natural history. His zeal and intelli- 
gence attracted considerable attention 
to his researches, and he was elected 
a member of several literary and sci- 
entific societies, such as Berlin, Upsala, 
Jena, Augsburgh, &c. 

The very warlike and unsettled state 
of affairs throughout the Continent at 
this period, did not hold forth much 
encouragement to the exclusive pursuit 
either of dramatic literature or his 
more favourite science of mineralogy, 
and M, ae ecke entered the Austrian 
service, h his desire of scientific 
travel w atified by an appointment 
in the suite of Prince Metternich, 
as Assistant Secretary of Legation, 
in his embassy to Selim II, at Con- 
stantinople. Under this diplomatic 
safe conduct, he traversed and inspected 
the rich mineral districts of Hungary, 
Transylvania, Bohemia, Styria, and 
Carinthia. He was also engaged on 
another occasion in the train of a 
similar embassy to Naples, when an op- 
portunity occurred, which he eagerly 
availed himself of, to ascend and ex- 
amine Mount Vesuvius, from which 
he brought an interesting collection of 
specimens. 

M. Giesecke continued in the Aus- 
trian service until he received a wound 
in the right instep, which rendered him 
slightly lame ever after, and obliged 
him to wear a high heel to his shoe to 
compensate for a contraction that took 
place in consequence. This lameness 
necessarily led to his retirement from 
the army, and subsequently. to his set- 
tlement in Copenhagen, where he 
opened a school of mineralogy, and 
dealt extensively in minerals, which his 
intimate knowledge of the mines of 
Germany and Transylvania enabled 
him to obtain in select and valuable 
assortments. Here he remained till 
1801, when Nelson attacked the city. 
M. Giesecke’s residence happened un- 
fortunately to occupy a conspicuous 
site in front of the English squadron, 
and was a principal sufferer by the ge- 
neral fire that spread through the city 
during that memorable bombardment, 
His house and cabinets of minerals 
were burnt, his pupils dispersed, or 
otherwise engaged in that eventful 
crisis of the fate of Denmark, and his 
arrangements as a_ resident there 
completely overthrown. With a view 
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to compensate him in some degree for 
his losses, Christian VII. first pro- 
vided for him in his almost annihilated 
navy (in restoring which, there was 
greater necessity than ever for the aid 
of men of industry and talent) as 
“ first officer” or midshipman, and sub- 
sequently appointed him to proceed to 
Greenland on a geological and mineral- 
ogical survey, with a view to develop 
its traditional treasures ofthe mine. On 
this more scientific and congenial task, 
M. Giesecke departed from Copen- 
hagen in a whaler, in the year 1806, 


and landed safely at Disco , where 
he assiduously entered o earches 
which formed the great objeC®Of his mis- 


sion. He kepta journal of all the inte- 
resting observations and occurrences of 
his life ; and from this, at a subsequent 
period, drew the materials of his far- 
famed “ Lectures on the Natural His- 
tory of Greenland.” This journal (in 
German) is now in the possession of 
his administrator, Robert Hutton, Esq. 
of this city. 

In this survey he spent five years, 
absolutely forgotten by “ the Majesty 
of Denmark,” amidst the toils of go- 
vernment and the momentous events 
of a Continental war, unequalled in its 
effects on the destinies of rulers and 
nations. His old patron, Christian 
VII. died in 1808, and Frederic VI. 
who succeeded, was engrossed by novel 
and more pressing considerations. Some 
particulars of his researches during 
this period into the fate of the old 
Norwegian colonists, who nine hundred 
years ago made extensive settlements 
onthe eastern coasts of Greenland, may 
be found in the Transactions of the 
Royal Irish Academy, vol. xiv. Another 
paper, on the climate and geology of 
this remarkable country, appeared in 
Brewster’s and Jameson’s Philosophical 
Journal, vol. i. The information con- 
tained in these papers is, however, 
very trivial compared with the mass 
of interesting facts acquired by M. 
Giesecke in that neglected region, and 
which he intended to throw together 
into a work that should transmit 
his justly-earned fame to posterity. 
Amongst other discoveries which he 
thus reserved for subsequent publica- 
tion, was that of a bed of coal, forty feet 
thick, on the shores of Disco Island. 

Six years of his residence were 
spent in geological and mineralogical 
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surveys chiefly between the latitudes 
of 60° and 64° on the western coast, 
and a seventh in the severe lat. of 68°, 
among the Vrowen or Women Islands, 
an almost countless cluster on the 
same shore. His restless spirit of 
research did not, however, allow 
him to continue long at any time 
at rest, and his constitutional energy 
and activity may be estimated from 
the facts, that during the seven 
years and a half which he spent in 
Greenland, he not only visited se- 
veral of the old Norwegian settle- 
ments, long deserted, on the eastern 
coasts, (from which he brought away 
bronze fragments of their church bells,) 
but traversed the western side in Baffin’s 
Bay no less than four times, viz. : from 
Cape Farewell, in lat. 59° 16’ to Glet- 
chers, in lat. 76° 4’. In these jour- 
neys, the difficulties and dangers he 
encountered in the collection of his 
minerals, were innumerable. In his 
land researches, he generally travelled 
alone, not being able to inspire the na- 
tives with his passion for mineral dis- 
covery ; and in going from one island 
to another, he had nothing better to 
convey him and his collections than 
the miserable seal-skin boats of the 
country, which were always managed 
by women. Above 76°4' no land tra- 
velling is practicable, for the ice-blink, 
or eternal glacier of the arctic regions, 
covers the entire face of the country. 
M. Giesecke has the credit of being 
the first European who ventured to 
winter so far north on this inhospi- 
table shore. The chart which he con- 
structed of “the Western Coast of 
Greenland,” proves how usefully he 
occupied his time. A very fine 
draught of it by his own hand may be 
seen in the Royal Dublin Society’s 
Museum. Captain Sabine, who has 
since visited several points on this 
coast, laid down in Giesecke’s chart 
alone, speaks in high terms of its ac- 
curacy. It also appears adopted by 
Scoresby, in his admirable work on the 
arctic regions. 

In 1811 our long-forgotten traveller 
was remembered by the Danish court, 
and a whaler (the Der Frechling, Cap- 
tain Ketelson,) was commissioned to 
bring him home. On the arrival of 
this vessel at Greenland, she was found 
to be so much injured by the floating 
ice which she had encountered during 
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her voyage, that M. Giesecke, now in- 
ured to the severities and casualties of 
a winter residence in Greenland, pre- 
ferred remaining there another season, 
to braving the dangers of the icy sea 
in the shattered bark that offered 
to carry him and his treasures to 
Europe. He shipped, however, a great 
quantity ef new and valuable minerals 
in this vessel, for Copenhagen, which 
on its passage homeward was captured 
by a French privateer, but was after- 
wards retaken by an English frigate off 
the east coast of Scotland, and carried 
into Leith as a lawful prize—the boxes 
of minerals were thrown at the back of 
the Custom-house as of no conceivable 
value in the eyes of either English 
sailors or Scots tidewaiters : the French 
and Danish captains did not care to 
make any explanation for the benefit 
of their enemies—or, as is very pro- 
bable, they were not aware of the 
value .of the minerals they had been 
deprived of. Certain it is that the 
boxes of “thae dommed stanes” lay 
under the sun, wind, and rain, in the 
Custom-house yard at Leith, till the 
wood rotted and fell away, and dis- 
covered the minerals to the discrimi- 
nating eye of the late Thomas Allan, 
Esq., banker, of Edinburgh, who soon 
recognised the rare and valuable na- 
ture of the “ stanes,” and purchased 
the entire from the Custom-house au- 
thorities for forty pounds sterling. 

The following is his description of 
the state in which he found them, given 
in a paper read before the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh on the 20th April, 
1812. (Vide Thompson’s Annals of 
Philosophy, vol. i. p. 99,) entitled, “ Me- 
morandums respecting s»me Minerals 
from Greenland.” 

“ These minerals filled no less than 
nine or ten old boxes and barrels: a 
few specimens were wrapped in coarse 
paper; but a scanty supply of dry 
meadow moss was the only other ma- 
terial with which they were prevented 
from injuring each other. Before I 
examined them, they were turned out 
on the floor of a merchant’s ware- 
house in Leith, and lay such a spec- 
tacle of uninviting rubbish, that 
they were thought wholly unworthy 
of attention by all those who had 
previously seen them, which princi- 
pally arose from the very great quan- 
tity of rubbish and water-worn stones, 
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many of them covered with marine 
insects, with which the collection was 
loaded. The impression their first ap- 
pearance made upon me was entirely 
similar, till my attention was attracted 
by some large white masses of what I 
thought resembled ecryolite, of which I 
had obtained a few grains when in 
Paris, as a present of great value. On 
closer inspection, I soon found I was 
right, while, most fortunate for me, the 
masses I alluded to passed with others 
as sulphate of lime. Indeed, the very 
circumstance of its abundance was 
enough tifle any suspicion of its 
being le and sought-for mineral. 
I conse y accomplished the pur- 
chase, lene with my friend, Captain 
Imrie, without opposition ; and hay- 
ing caused the minerals to be washed, 
in order to remove the dirt and soil 
with which they were covered, I care- 
fully examined each separate specimen, 
and after throwing aside one half 
of the entire -bulk as useless, the 
remainder turned out to be of much 
more value than I at first expected” 

+ * + + 

“ This substance obtained a very 
high estimation in the mineral market. 
I have in my possession a small speci- 
men, for which a friend of mine paid 
four pounds ; and taking its weight 
and the price as the ratio, the value of 
all the eryolte in this parcel would 
have exceeded the sum of five thousand 
pounds.” 

The other rare and new minerals 
found in the same consignment, may 
also be briefly mentioned : 

Sodalite.—Specimens of this sub- 
stance were given for analysis to Dr. 
Thompson, who, on the discovery of 
twenty-three and a half per cent. 
of soda among its constituents, gave it 
the name it has since borne. Mr. 
Allan states that M. Ekeberg, of 
Upsala, had also analysed a similar sub- 
stance, and communicated the result to 
him in a letter, dated 14th April, 
1810. His analysis indicated 25 per 
cent. of soda. “ There is one cir- 
cumstance,” says Mr. Allan, “ which 
I cannot pass over, relative to a fugi- 
tive colouring which I observed on 
breaking up the masses. On the fresh 
fractures, I was very much surprised to 
find a beautiful rose or purplish pink 
colour, and the more so to observe, after 
laying some specimens by, that in the 
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course of a few hours this lively tint 
wholly disappeared. I had occasion 
to make several observations of the 
same sort; at one time I broke a 
mass, and laid one portion under the 
rays of the sun, while the other was 
placed in the shade. The former was 
deprived of the red hue almost instan- 
taneously, while the other retained it 
for some time. This induced me to 
try the effect of excluding the light. I 
accordingly wrapped up a mass, which, 
after a period of three years, retained its 
colour nearly as fresh as ever.” 

Allanite—This substancegsyvas en- 
tirely unknown to Mr. a at 
first mistaken by him for G&dolinite ; 
but on being submitted to the exami- 
nation of Dr. Thompson, it was dis- 
covered to be brown oxide of Cerium, 
and was named by him Allanite, in 
compliment tothe secondary discoverer. 
It was also stated by Mr. Allan, “ that 
the same substance had been found 
amongst a parcel of minerals from 
Mysore ; yielding by analysis the 
same notable proportions. It is some- 
what singular that a new fossil should 
be discovered so nearly at the same 
time, among minerals from two quarters 
of the world so widely separated.” 

Garnet.—* This substance,” (con- 
tinued Mr. A.) “I found of a form 
which I had not seen elsewhere. It is 
a regular octahedron, truncated on all 
the edges and angles. The principal 
crystal measures an inch and quarter 
along the edge. I found another 
variety of a dark olive green colour, 
crystallised in the deucite shape, and 
imbedded in bluish grey quartz; also 
the red transparent variety, presenting 
the same form, and imbedded in a 
compound of quartz and felspar ; 
lastly, in small transparent grains of a 
brilliant red colour, imbedded along 
with augite in snow-white granular 
felspar, forming one of the most beau- 
tiful rocks I ever beheld.” 

For some time after these and other 
interesting minerals had thus fallen into 
the hands of Mr. Allan, and the nature 
of Allanite and Sodalite had been 
investigated by Dr. Thompson, the 
name of Giesecke remained unknown 
in Europe. Meanwhile his valuable 
specimens, widely disseminated through 
the cabinets of the mineralogists in 
Great Britain and the Continent by 
he fortunate possessor, thus became 
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an abundant source of fame and profit, 
in the absence of the individual so 
justly entitled to both. Of all this 
valuable property, we may here re« 
mark that our traveller never was 
able to recover anything. It was 
irrevocably “lost to him and his heirs 
for ever !” 

All this time the indefatigable in- 
dustry of M. Giesecke was accumu- 
lating another valuable cargo of mine- 
rals and specimens of natural history. 
In this work he went through con- 
siderable personal toil, being obliged, 
for the most part, to search for and 
carry home on his shoulders his 
sparry spoils, over precipitous tracts of 
rocks and glaciers, where human foot 
had never trodden—where not a blade 
of grass or shrub raised its head to 
cheer the desolate prospect, and where 
“all was barren,” except to the explor- 
ing eye of the mineralogist. He used to 
show, with pride, at his lectures in 
after days, a splendid prism of rock 
crystal, of nearly half a hundred 
weight, that he had carried home on 
his shoulder from a fissure in which he 
found it, nine miles off in the mountains. 
It was in one of these solitary rambles 
which frequently extended to thirty or 
forty miles, that he found the bodies of 
fifty Russian hunters who had perished 
inan avalanche many years before, while 
in pursuit of furs. All still appeared un- 
decayed in death, with the exception 
of one of the party, who had someway 
lost a leg—though all were as brittle 
as the ice that incrusted and preserved 
them. Nearly two years after the 
dispatch of the first cargo, the George 
and Thomas, a Hull whaler, happening 
to touch at Greenland for water, our 
mineralogist, who had previously learnt 
the fate of his former shipment, gladly 
availed himself of the opportunity of 
returning to Europe. Having con- 
veyed his second collection (the re- 
sult of his last two years vacua 
on board, he bade adieu to Greenlan 
in the summer of the year 1813, after 
seven years and a-half residence, during 
which he had enjoyed more oppor- 
tunities of acquiring an exact know- 
ledge of the country than had fallen to 
the lot of any European since the days 
of the good old Norwegian missionary, 
Hans Egede, who resided there from 
1721 till his death in 1758. In addi- 
tion to the duplicates of his former 
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captured collection, he now brought But to return to our naturalist’s 
with him an interesting series of zeo- second collection. It did not consist 
lites, splendid varieties of the precious of minerals alone. He brought away 
adularia, with hyperstein, opalescent a complete hortus siccus of the plants 
quartz, tourmaline, Gieseckite, &c. of Greenland—numerous specimens of 
Some notices of the native situations its birds, insects, fishes, shells, and 
of the three rare minerals, (Cryolite, seeds, besides portions of the skeletons 
Sodalite, and Allanite,) appear in an of the larger animals, and arrived with 
article in Thompson’s Annals of Philo- them safely at Hull, in August 1813, 
sophy, vol. ii. p. 389., by Mr. Allan, where he landed in his Greenland 
entitled “ Mineralogical Remarks on dress of furs and feathers, (his Euro- 
Greenland,” derived from conversations pean clothes having long since been 
with M. Giesecke immediately after worn out.) He placed his valuable 
his arrival in Edinburgh, (October 12th specimens in safety, and instantly set 
1813,) a few extracts from which may off for [gith—having learnt that his 
here be appropriately given : first caf had been taken thither a 
“ Cryolite is found in only one place, prize—where he made anxious inqui- 
in a very remote and unfrequented ries, and ascertained that they had 
quarter in a Fiord, or arm of the sea, been publicly sold by the authorities, 
distinguished by the name of Arksut, according to law, for the benefit of the 
situated about thirty leagues from the captors—that they had fallen into Mr. 
colony of Juliana Hope, in South Allan’s hands—and that the latter was 
Greenland. It occurs embedded in fast acquiring, by their aid, that noto- 
gneiss, in two thin irregular seams. riety in the scientific world, for which 
One of these contains the pure white he had laboured so unremittingly. 
Cryolite, and is entirely uncontami- His loss soon became known to the 
nated with any admixture. The public, and awakened considerable 
other is wholly composed of the sympathy in his behalf—a feeling that 
brown discoloured variety, mixed with soon spread to Ireland. Meanwhile 
galena, pyrites, &c. They are situ- he was received by the savans of 
ated very near each other : the first is “ Modern Athens” with the high con- 
washed at high water by the tide, and sideration due to his voluntary exile 
a considerable portion of it is exposed, and years of labour in the arctic 
the superincumbent gneiss being re- regions. Mr. Allan invited him to 
moved. It varies from one foot to take up his residence in his house, 
two feet and a half in thickness. From and every one seemed proud of the 
the degree of decomposition which it opportunity of distinguishing the man 
has undergone, this curious fossil could who had devoted so much of his life in 
not be procured attached to the matrix, the cause of science. Sir George 
srleueal as it was always separated Mackenzie requested M. Giesecke to 
y a thin ort of mica, in a state of sit for his picture to the celebrated 
decomposition. The Sodalite occurs artist Raeburn, which he first intended 
only at one spot, but in a more access- forthe Historical Society of Edinburgh, 
ible situation at Kanerdluarsuk, a but subsequently presented it to the 
narrow tongue of land, upwards of Dublin Society, accompanied with a 
three miles in length, in latitude 61°. very complimentary letter. 
It is found in an extensive bed, varying Meantime the Dublin Society had 
from six to twelve feet in thickness, made arrangements to establish a pro- 
and dipping south between beds of fessorship of mineralogy, distinct from 
mica slate.” * * * “The Allanite that of chemistry, with which it had 
occurs in granite at Kakasoeitsiak, been united under Mr. Higgins, and 
near Alluk, between Capes Discord from that of mining, then filled by Mr. 
and Farewell, on the:east coast, the Griffith, A warm desire was expressed 
extreme point of M. Giesecke’s travels that Mr. Jameson, professor of mine- 
in that direction, and he consequently ralogy to the University of Edinburgh, 
was unable to revisit it. Beside these, should, during his vacation, come over 
M. Giesecke has been so fortunate as to this country, and annually deliver a 
to find a great variety of other minerals, course of lectures in the Dublin 
entirely new specimens of most of Society. A strong opposition was, 
which he has had the kindness to place however, raised to this scheme, both 
in my cabinet.” in Dublin and Edinburgh—the heads 
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of the Scotch University peremptorily 
forbid Mr. Jameson’s acceptance of 
the offer—and he, consequently, relin- 
quished the idea of filling both profes- 
sorships. The Dublin Society then 
resolved to have a professor of mine- 
ralogy exclusively its own, and adver- 
tized in the Dublin, London, and 
Edinburgh papers, and the Vienna 
Gazette, for an individual of competent 
scientific attainments, at a salary of 
three hundred pounds per annum, and 
two guineas a day while engaged in 
mineralogical surveys, with liberty to 
form a class of pupils at three guineas 
aticket. In reply to their ier in- 
vitation, the Society received answers 
and applications fram nine candidates, 
viz.: Messrs. Henry Baker, William 


Calley, William Fitzgerald, Henry 
Lambert, Doctor Smellie, Doctor 
Millar, Messrs. Robert Bakewell, 


Thomas Weaver, and the subject of 
our present memoir. C. L. M. Giesecke. 

The committee of mineralogy, to 
whom the memorials and recommen- 
dations of the several candidates were 
referred, decided without hesitation 
that the choice of the Society ought to 
be confined amongst the last-mentioned 
four. Doctor Millar was well known 
in Scotland as a medical gentleman, 
practically well acquainted with its 
mines and geological formation; as a 
lecturer on mineralogy, natural philo- 
sophy, and chemistry, who had received 
the thanks of the Edinburgh Institute 
in the latter capacity ; also as editor 
of and contributor to the second edi- 
tion of “ Williams’ Mineral Kingdom,” 
and of the fourth edition of the “ En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,” from the year 
1801 to 1811. 

Mr. Bakewell was the celebrated 
author of the “Introduction to Geo- 
logy, with an Outline of the Mineral 
Geography and Geology of Eng- 
land.” He also was an experienced 
lecturer on geology, physical geogra- 
phys and the branches of natural phi- 
osophy connected therewith, and had 
delivered public courses at the Russell 
and Surrey Institutions. Further, in 
the exercise of his profession, the mi- 
neralogical survey of estates, he had 
attained much practical knowledge of 
the various formations of England. 
He was strongly recommended by Dr. 
Smith, President of the Linnen So- 
ciety, Knight Spencer, Esq. secretary 
to the Surrey Institution, the Bishop 
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of Llandaff, and J. Harpur, Esq. se- 
cretary of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
for whom he had drawn up a report 
of the minerals of the county of Derby. 
But the most formidable rival of M. 
Giesecke was Mr. Thomas Weaver, 
well known in Ireland as a man of 
talent, education, and great experience 
in the scientific management of mines, 
and as a former competitor with Mr. 
Griffith for the place of mining engi- 
neer to the Dublin Society. His fa- 
ther had been largely concerned in 
working the extensive copper mine in 
Parys’ mountain, and expressly edu- 
cated him with a view to qualify him 
for mineralogical pursuits. He had 
been early sent to the mining school at 
Freyburg, in Saxony, where distinct 
professorships are established for mi- 
neralogy and the art of mining, for 
chemistry, for natural philosophy, for 
mathematics, and for jurisprudence, 
each taught as they severally bear on 
the subject of mines and minerals, 
Here he studied for two years under 
the celebrated Werner, and afterwards 
spent two years more in travelling 
through Germany, extending his know- 
ledge of the subject. Thence he 
returned to England, and spent a 
considerable time examining its min- 
ing districts ; subsequently he came to 
Ireland, and conducted the Crone- 
bane copper mine, the lead mines of 
Glandelough and Luganure in the 
county of Wicklow, and was one of 
three commissioncrs appointed by go- 
vernment to work the gold mine, on 
its discovery in the adjacent mountain 
of Croughan Moira. Mr. Weaver 
had also translated from the German, 
Werner’s work “ On the External 
Characters of Minerals,” which Sir 
Humphrey Davy had, ina letter to the 
Society, described as “ accurate and 
profound.” 

M. Giesecke, who, during the pre- 
paratory bustle incident to an elec- 
tion, had been three weeks a resident 
in the house of Mr. Allan, in Edin- 
burgh, received from that gentleman. a 
letter of introduction to the Dublin 
Society, which was certainly not as 
warm as might be expected, both from 
our traveller’s proven merits, and from 
the obligations Allan owed him. M. 
Giesecke was, however, favoured with 
a very zealous and valuable recommen- 
dation by the Society’s secretary and 
vice-president, J. L Foster, Esq. (the 
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esent Baron Foster"), which, from the 
‘avourable interest it awakened, tended 
considerably to turn the tide of opinion 
in behalf of the stranger whose cause 
he advocated, and who seemed to pos- 
sess a natural claim to the sympathies of 
all inheriting a kindred thirst for 
knowledge. Henry Joy, Esq. (now 
Chief Baron) and the late Hon, 
George Knox, were also actively con- 
spicuous in their endeavours to attach 
to the society the valuable services of 
our distinguished traveller. The only 
difficulty apprehended by the society 
was, that M. Giesecke, who was some- 
what advanced in life,and knew hardly a 
word of English, would prove a very 
unintelligible lecturer ; however, such 
was the confidence of his patrons in 
his talents, learning, and capabilities of 
further acquirement, that they pledged 
themselves he should learn to lecture 
in English satisfactorily. They hap- 
pily succeeded, and on the 2d Decem- 
ber, 1813, an election by ballot took 
place, in which the following numbers 
appeared : 
For M. Giesecke . 152 
For Mr. Weaver . 106 
majority for M. Giesecke 46, (the 
other candidates having withdrawn 
altogether from the contest,) and on the 
ensuing 27th of January, Mr. Foster 
had the satisfaction (in his capacity of 
vice-president, at a meeting of the So- 
ciety,) of introducing their distinguished 
professor, then just landed for the first 
time in Ireland. On the same day 
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that M. Giesecke’s appointment took 
lace, one of his warm supporters 
b Mr. Joy) was elected to the office of 
secretary, which another (Mr. Foster) 
had just vacated on his nomination to 
the office of vice-president ; and thus 
the professor had the pleasure of feel- 
ing himself sennenatial and supported 
by individuals of the highest scientific 
attainments and influence, not only in 
the particular society of which they 
were distinguished members, but also 
in the extended circle of their public 
lives, where their opinions and exam- 
ple had all the salutary effect which 
never fails to attend on true learning 
and ability. 

Preparatory to entering on his pro- 
fessional labours for the society, M. 
Giesecke obtained leave of absence 
fora few months, as (his engagement 
with the government of Denmark 
being concluded) he felt it necessary to 
present himself at the court of Fred- 
eric VI. and render an account of his 
interesting mission, fulfilled at such a 
sacrifice of health, comfort, and all the 
enjoyments of European society, 
Proceeding thither via Edinburgh, he 
was received with all the honours his 
unwearied exertions so well merited, 
was rewarded with the Order of Dan- 
nebrog from the hand of Frederic, and 
an appointment to the honorary office 
of chamberlain to the King. There 
was indeed a salary of fifty pounds per 
annum attached to this sinecure ; but 
it was encumbered with an anti-absentee 
clause, that the money should be spent 





* Dear M‘Cartuy—I enclose to you a memorial from a German gentleman of 





the name of Giesecke, offering himself as a candidate for our mineralogical profes- 
sorship. I have lately had opportunities of knowing him personally at Edinburgh, 
and of seeing the very high estimation in which he is held by the scientific people 
there; he is considered as not inferior to any mineralogist in Europe, and certainly 
not tu Jameson. I can also certify (which is important for our purpose) that his man- 
ners are peculiarly prepossessing and gentlemanlike. He has been for the last seven 
years pursuing his researches in Greenland, under the most dreadful privations that 
I ever heard of falling to the lot of a traveller. His energy may well be estimated 
from this circumstance: he is now about to give to the world a very full account of 
these unknown regions ; and it would surely add to our reputation, as well as to his 
own, that such a work should be published by our professor. We should also secure 
the important accession of his collections, which are of course most valuable. He 
speaks English very imperfectly, but I have nodoubt he would soon learn it abun- 
dantly sufficient for our purpose. He is quite satisfied with our terms; and I have 
only to add, that the Edinburgh men of science feel great interest in the event of 
the election, from conceiving it to be a real object to fix him in the British 
islands, 


Lurgan, Oct, 20, 1813. 
B. Mc Carthy, Esq. assist. sec. D. S. 


Ever yours most truly, 
J. Leste Foster. 
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in Denmark. This annuity was after- 
wards appropriated by our professor to 
the use of his niece, Miss Miiller, who 
accompanied him to Dublin on his re- 
turn to his duties as a lecturer, but who 
went back to Copenhagen aftera few 
years residence in the Irish capital. 

Sir Charles arrived in our city on his 
eturn from Copenhagen, in November 
1814. Ashe passed through London 
on his way, whither the ae part 
of his mineral collection had been for- 
warded, he took the opportunity of 
having them safely repacked and 
shipped for Dublin. During this 
tour he was elected a member of 
the Royal Danish Antiquarian So- 
ciety, of the Wetteravian Society 
of General Natural History at Hanan, 
Fellow of the Geological Societies 
of London and Dublin, and others of 
lesser note. 

All this time our professor was steadiy 
employing every leisure moment in the 
study of the English language; and 
within sixteen months he found him- 
self able to read in English his first 
lectures on pure mineralogy. Of these 
he commenced the delivery in April 
1815, to a private class, in the lecture- 
room of the Dublin Society’s Reposi- 
tory, Hawkins-street. However, not- 
withstanding the fame of the professor, 
and the attraction of anumber of new, 
rare, and very valuable specimens 
which he had collected, and now exhi- 
bited and described, only seven indi- 
viduals purchased tickets for the course ; 
all other admissions were complimen- 
tary. In consequence of this visible 
unripeness of the public for the pur- 
suit of mineralogy “at a price,” it was 
deemed advisable both by Sir Charles 
and the Society, that his subsequent 
lectures should be thrown open to the 
citizens ; consequently, after the re- 
moval of the establishment to Leinster 
House, Kildare-street in July 1815, he 
delivered his celebrated lectures on 
the natural history of Greenland gra- 
tuitously, to a crowded and delighted 
audience. 

This removal originated in the im- 
pression on the minds of several in- 
fluential members, that the Society by 
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allowing its now truly valuable library, 
museums, apparatus, &e, to remain 
in a very close, dirty and unimproved 
suburb of the city, suffered a corres- 
ponding depreciation in the estimation 
of those whom it endeavoured to in- 
struct and enlighten. The approaches 
were then bad on all sides, subjecting 
members, visitors, pupils in the fine 
arts, and attendants on scientific lec- 
tures,to constant discomfort in their daily 
visits to this institution, which was 
now inviting the attention of both 
citizens and strangers, more deservedly 
than ever. The observation of distin- 
guished foreigners was at this era par- 
ticularly attracted to the Society, from 
the high scientific position which ‘it 
was assuming. The Arch-dukes John 
and Lewis of Austria were elected 
honorary members in March 1816, 
and the former expressed his anxious 
wish, through his seeretary, Baron 
Widmanstetten, that a permanent cor- 
respondence should be formed between 
the museums of Vienna and Dublin. 
This desire had already been antici- 
pated by Sir Charles, who had for- 
warded to Baron Schreibers, Director 
of the Imperial Museum, a portion of 
the meteoric stone, weighing seven 
pounds three quarters, which had fallen 
in the county of Tipperary, on the 
10th August, 1810, and received in re- 
turn, through the Austrian ambassador 
at London, specimens of German me- 
teorilites, and other interesting mine- 
rals. Amongst these were fragments 
of the meteoric stones that fell at 
Stamern, in Moravia, and at Elbogen, 
in Bohemia.* The Society also re- 
ceived at the same time one which had 
fallen in a great shower of stones at 
Aiglé, in France, (and had been ana- 
lyzed by Vauquelin and Thenard,) 
from the hands of Henry Heuland, 
Esq. of London. 

The removal and arrangements of 
the Leskean, the new Systematic, and 
the Greenlandic Cabinets, necessarily 
occupied a good deal of the profes- 
sor’s time, and were not completed till 
June 1816. The Society had, on its 
leaving Hawkins-street, invested him 
with the controul and conservation 





* Ata later period (July 1830) the Society’s museum was enriched by a specimen 
of the rare Proteus subterraneus or P. anguinus—also forwarded by Baron Schreibers, 
This animal is shaped like a lizard, but has gills over the eyes. It forms a new 
genus, and has hitherto been found only in the aquatic cavities of the lake Zirknitz, 


in Carinthia. 
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of the entire museum, which contained 
numerous specimens of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, as well as of the 
mineral—besides the productions of 
art, both foreign and domestic, in con- 
siderable variety. The Leskean Cabi- 
net was, at the time of its purchase for 
the Dublin Society, by the [rish House 
of Commons, in 1792 on the death of 
Chevalier Leské, one of the most com- 
plete, and best arranged mineralogical 
collections that existed in Europe. 
It consisted of five divisions :—lst. 
The characteristic, illustrative of the 
external characters of minerals, con- 
taining 582 specimens: the syste- 
matic, embracing every variety of mi- 
neral then known, each in its exact 
order of composition as far as che- 
mical analysis had revealed, containing 
3268 species: the geographical, con- 
taining 1098: the geological, con- 
taining 1909 : and the economic, exhibit- 
ing the minerals useful in the arts, 
manufactures, &c. amounting to 474. 
The whole series contained 7331 spe- 
cimens, of which a descriptive cata- 
logue was written in German by 
Karsten, translated by the late Dr. 
Mitchell, and printed in two 8vo. vols. 
by order of the Society. This book 
has become scarce, but copies of it 
are in the Society’s library and mu- 
seum, to which access can readily 
be had; and as the minerals are 
all numbered and arranged seriatim, 
any individual specimen in each or all 
of the five divisions can easily be 
referred to, and the description found 
in the catalogue. 
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The new systematic cabinet of mine- 
rals, which well deserves to be called 
the Gieseckean, consists chiefly of the 
splendid donation of our professor on 
his appointment ; it has since, how- 
ever, been enlarged and enriched by 
his continental researches, which én- 
abled him to procure all the new spe- 
cies discovered since the death of 
Chevalier Leské. It now contains 
2332 species, arranged characteris- 
tically according to Werner, of which 
Sir Charles has carefully drawn up an 
extensive and valuable catalogue rai- 
sonne, which was printed by the So- 
ciety in November 1832. 

Of these 1461 are earthy specimens. 


. 34 — saline. 
. 90 — inflammable. 
747 — metallic. 
2332 
Of this number 229 are found in 


Ireland. 

The Greenlandic museum was form- 
ed by Sir Charles alone, and com- 
prized that valuable collection so ge- 
nerously presented by him to the So- 
ciety, and which had been procured 
between the 67th and 76th degrees of 
N. Latitude, consisting of 612 speci- 
mens, of which 415 were minerals, 26 
quadrupeds and fishes, 41 birds, 62 
insects and shells, and 68 dresses, 
models, &c. beside a complete hortus 
siccus of Greenland plants, particularly 
described in an accompanying cata- 
logue.* So liberal a donation from a 
private and far from affluent individual, 
fully exemplified how thoroughly their 





* Sir Charles subsequently reduced the number of minerals in the Greenlandic 
cabinet to 356, and embodied the remainder in the new systematic cabinet, arranged 
on Wernerian principles of external characters. 

The Irish collection at this period scarcely deserved notice ; its rise and progress 


is subsequently detailed. 


An interesting statement laid before the public in 1831, by Isaac Weld, Esq. 





one of the Hon. Secretaries of the Society, entitled, «« Observations on the Royal 
Dublin Society, and its existing Institutions,” contains the following passage—* These 
several collections of minerals, (which comprise upwards of 30,000 specimens,) 
under the eye of a professor whose superlative attainments in the science are ac- 
knowledged from one endof Europe to the other, afford, if not the best, certainly one 
amongst the very best schools for the study of mineralogy which exist within the 
British dominions. It is only to be lamented that the want of such a room as has 
been latterly erected at the public expense, at the British Museum, for the display 
of their minerals, has made it expedient to arrange the specimens in lofty vertical, 
instead of horizontal cases ; in consequence of which those on the top shelves can- 
not be viewed without inconvenience. Had the Imperial Parliament been propor- 
tionably liberal, and proportionably just to the National Museumof Ireland, (for such 
the Museum of the Royal Dublin Society virtually is,) these and many other 
deficiencies might and would long since have been satisfactorily remedied. 
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professor identified his personal inter- 
ests with those of the Society in whose 
service he had enlisted. It was agreed 
that the least compliment which could 
be paid Sir Charles under these cir- 
cumstances, was to admit him an ho- 
norary member of their Society ; he 
was accordingly proposed by Peter 
Digges Latouche, Esq. and unani- 
mously admitted the 18th July, 1816. 
About the same time he was also 
elected a member of the Royal Irish 
Academy, in which institution he sub- 
sequently attained the dignity of a vice 
president. 

His unique collection contained some 
interesting specimens of the skeletons of 
the larger animals, viz.:—The scull of 
the sea-horse, ( Walrus, ) ; of the great 
white arctic bear,/ Ursus Maritimus ); of 
the great black seal, ( Phoca Barbata) ; 
two of the narwhal orsea-unicorn, ( Mo- 
nodon Monocerus, ) one of which contains 
a perfect horn nine feet long, another 
the rudiments of two horns; the bottle- 
nosed whale, (Balena rostrata); a 
drawing executed on an enlarged scale 
of the great whale, (Balena Mysti- 
cetus, ) from which baleine or whalebone 
is obtained, and the preserved eye, 
about the size of that of an ox, though 
the fish from which it was taken was 
ninety-six feet long. The natural his- 
tory of this interesting animal is further 
illustrated by various specimens of its 
food, its enemies, and its products. 
The first mentioned consist of varieties 
of the order Mollusca, and include the 
genera Sepia, Squille and Meduse. 
The second include several species of 
its intestinal worms, ( Ascaris, Tenia, 
& ec.) 

Amongst the rare specimens of its 
“natural born enemies,” are groups of 
barnacles, as they were cut from the 
back of the smaller species of whale, 
( Baleena Boops,) which is frequently 
killed by the Esquimaux in its at- 
tempts to free itself from these parasiti- 
cal ¢estacea, by rubbing its skin to the 
rocks. The capture of one of these 
fish is quite an epoch in the life of a 
young Greenlander: he summons all 
his neighbours to the banquet, who, 
thereupon formally pronounce him 
“fit to be married.” A group of twenty- 
six of these barnacles, of various sizes, 
from that of Ward’s melon to that of 
a walnut, (Lepas Policepes, L. Dio- 
dema, aud L. Corona depressa, ) still at- 
tached to a portion of the whale’s 
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skin, may be seen in the cabinet of 
Major Sirr, whose extensive and va- 
luable collection of shells and mine- 
rals contains duplicates of all the in- 
teresting specimens in these natural 
classes brought by Sir Charles from 
Greenland. Several in his possession 
are finer than any we have seen else- 
where, and are well worth the inspec- 
tion of the connoisseur. 

One of the most interesting novel- 
ties brought to the museum of the 
Society is the living shell of the 
Anomia Psitiacea, hitherto found in 
British latitudes only in a fossil state, 
and thought to be extinct till displayed to 
the eyes of our wondering concho- 
logists, in its primitive testaceous form. 
The size is exactly that of the fossil 
shell found so plentifully imbedded in 
the recent limestone district of the 
Counties Dublin, Kildare, &c. It is 
very fragile and transparent, of a soft 
greenish shade of horn colour; the 
protruding hinge in profile, strongly 
resembling a hawk’s or parrot’s beak, 
whence the fossil takes its name ; but 
a still more striking likeness to the 
billis observed in another point of view 
in the living shell, viz., when its valves 
are moved so as to resemble the mo- 
tion of a parrot while chewing, face to 
face with the spectator. Within, two 
long and delicate tooth-shaped snow- 
white processes may be seen extending 
from the blunter hinge of the more 
convex valve; (vide two specimens in 
Major Sirr’s museum, Anomia, No. 12.) 
I may here also refer to two other spe- 
cies of which superior specimens exist 
in the same private cabinet—Venus 
Arctica, No. 3, (a unique specimen in 
Ireland, I believe,) and the beautifully 
varied orange and blue scallop, deeply 
ridged, and with very unequal ears, 
labelled by Sir Charles, “ Pecten Islan- 
dicus vel Greenlandicus,’ No. 283, 
These two shells were found by Sir 
Charles, together with a white sea- 
mouse, ( Aphrodita Alba,) in the sto- 
mach of a Greenland cod-fish. The 
scarlet chiton, (Chiton ruber, )—the 
gigantic long armed crab, (Cancer 
longimanus var. ?)—two rare and beau- 
tiful individuals of the genera Asterias, 
viz. A.Caput Medusa, and A. Reticu- 
lata—the- ferocious wolf-fish, (Anari- 
chas Lupus,) the strength of whose 
jaws and teeth are such, that when 
taken, its convulsive dying bite will 
even make an impression in iron. 
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Amongst the valuable furs presented 
by Sir C. Giesecke, were those of the 

ue fox, (Canis Icites,) the white fox, 
and the white or Alpine hare, the 
latter two possessing all the warmth 
and richness which characterise the 
winter dress of these genera in arctic 
regions. 

In the list of preserved birds were 
the Arctic Raven (Corvus Corax, var.) 
the Greenland Bunting (Eméeriza 
Navalis,) found at the extremity of 
animated nature in the immediate 
vicinity of the glaciers: the reddish 
peregrine falcon, (Falco Peregrinus,) 
a bird which hunts the Alpine hare 
unrelentingly. Sir Charles was once 
witness to a chase of this kind, in 
which the falcon (who had seized its 
prey and was carried along on its back 
in the agonized flight of the hare,) 
stretched out one claw to catch a shrub 
in passing, and held with both so 
tenaciously that its legs were torn 
_asunder in the struggle: the great 
white tailed sea eagle, (Haliaétus 
Albicilla) which on the coast of Green- 
land our traveller had frequently seen 
actively employedin fishing, and where 
engaged with an enemy too powerful 
for him, carried down beneath the 
surface and drowned, as if he also 
were incapable of relaxing his powerful 
talons. On other occasions where 
he has wearied out and killed his fish, 
yet could not ascend with it, he has 

n seen to stand anchored on the 
back of his slaughtered prey, and to 
erect one wing as a sail, and so guide 
his prize to land or to the nearest 
sheet of ice.* 

This extensive cabinet also con- 
tained a collection of the eggs of 
arctic birds, and a number of Green- 
land seeds ; (the latter were consigned 
to the care of Mr. Underwood, at the 
Society’s Botanic gardens.) Amongst 
the plants was the Ledum Palustre, 
from the leaves of which the Esqui- 
maux prepare an infusion which they 
delight to drink in the style of our 
tea. Sir Charles, in after years, ex- 
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pressed his surprise at finding a 
flower of this plant, worn in a button- 
hole of the coat of a peasant whom he 
met in a wild part of the county Clare, 
and who pointed out where he had 
plucked it. The plant is not men- 
tioned as a native of Ireland in any of 
our botanical catalogues. 

Amongst the specimens of Esqui- 
maux art included in this interesting 
museum, were a complete assortment of 
the household furniture, fishing and 
domestic implements, harpoons, wea- 
pons, clothing, bedding, and tents, of 
the natives—exact models of their 
boats and sledges, winter and summer 
habitations,&c. One of these harpoons 
was lost in a whaling expedition off 
the coast of Greenland, and carried away 
by a strong fish, which was subse- 
quenly captured in the South Pacific 
Ocean! when the harpoon was recog- 
nised by its brand. In this apart- 
ment stands a summer tent of valuable 
seal-skins, once used by a Greenland 
family, completely furnished with all 
the articles essential to Esquimaux 
comfort and luxury: their pot-stone 
cauldrons, lamps, stools, pillows and 
smoothing-irons—their embroided seal- 
leather reticules, boots, gloves, and 
seal-bladder work-bags: their rein- 
deer-sinew-threads and fishing lines— 
their wooden spoons, snow-spectacles, 
and friction-matches—their whalebone 
boxes, baskets, and magical roarers. 
The latter instrument of music is of a 
very simple construction, being only a 
flat notched bone, which is whirled by 
a string to produce its peculiar sounds ; 
an implement well known to our 
schoolboys under the name of “ the 
bull-roar.” This is one of the chief 
adjuncts to their necromantic style of 
medicine, and is used with appalling 
effect in the darkened hut of the 
patient, by the wizard doctor, who per- 
suades the unfortunate sufferer that 
the spirit of his malady is roaring 
under the exorcism. Sir Charles de- 
tected one of those spiritual quacks in 
the use of this bull-roar, on an occa- 





* There were also presented to the Society’s Museum, in March 1827, by the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 18 preserved arctic birds, (including 13 
species) and a collection of 56 dried arctic plants, made by Captain Parry in his 


previous voyage to the polar regions. 


A very valuable donation at the same time, by James Fetherstone, Esq. of 


Bracklin Castle, Co. Westmeath, also deserves to be mentioned. 
123 birds and 8 quadrupeds from North America, 


It consisted of 
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sion where he was interested in the 
health of a poor Esquimaux, and there- 
by sadly embarrassed the doctor. 

At the entrance of the tent stand 
a male and a female figure clad in their 
seal skin costume, elaborately em- 
broidered with tawed leather and wam- 
pum beads. During the long residence 
of our professor amongst this people, 
his European garments wore out, as 
before mentioned, and he was obliged 
in self defence to adopt theirs. His 
shirt he described as being a very com- 
fortable and tasteful garment, but ra- 
ther uninviting in the preparation. It 
was composed of the skins of the 
Greenland diver —— glacialus) 
ss steeped in animal brine, 
the long feathers of which were pulled 
out by the teeth of the seamstress, and 
the internal adhering blubber sucked 
out by her lips. The offer of this 
bonne bouche is a high personal com- 
pliment, and the refusal to taste is 
quite as serious a breach of sociability 
asthat of an American Indian to smoke 
a calumet. 

Beside the Esquimaux hut above 
mentioned, lies the identical bed which 
our traveller slept in during his seven 
years sojourn in Greenland. It con- 
sists of the huge skin of the white 
arctic bear, sewed up in the shape of a 
bag with the fur outwards ; near it lies 
the paw, nine inches across the palm. 
Into this bag M. Giesecke nightly 
erept, clothes and all, and completed 
his simple preparations for repose by 
drawing the flap hood over his head. 
The introduction of this skin into the 
museum of the Royal Dublin Society 
has been productive of a misfortune 
that was not anticipated. It contained 
the eggs of a pate species of 
moth, whose ravages in the /arve state 
have been most destructive to furs and 
feathers. Year after year its progeny 
were secreted, and its attacks renewed 
with an industry that baffled all at- 
tempts to extirpate them. Numbers 
of valuable preserved beasts and birds 
were cut to pieces or crumbled to dust 
by them. The bear skin was sub- 
mitted to repeated beatings and puri- 
fications, but in vain! Still the moth’s 
eggs remained and vivified, and the 
work of destruction still went on. 
Amongst other damages, we have to 
deplore the loss of the fine case of 
Greenland birds, which they so injured 
as at length to render it necessary to 
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throw the entire away. It would have 
been better policy to have, in the first 
instance, burnt all the specimens at- 
tacked by this plague, for the species 
has since been disseminated through 
the city to a serious extent. e 
sparrows that built in the walls in the 
vicinity of the lawn of the Society 
house, commenced the mischief by car- 
rying away to their nests all the loose 
hairs, beaten and shaken out of the 
bear skin on the grass, to which the 
eggs were attached as usual by the 
provident mother-moths. These eggs 
were hatched in due season in the 
same nest with those of their uncon- 
scious feathered nurses, and all the 
larve that escaped instant destruction 
finally distributed their winged pro- 
geny far and near. About two years 
since, some stuffed birds, sent from 
Dublin to a museum in Belfast, were 
the means of introducing the eggs into 
that town also, where the ravages of 
the insect soon brought it into a deeply 
lamented notoriety amongst naturalists. 
As this animal seems destined, by its 
devouring organization, to create a 
sensation in European museums, we 
shall devote a little space to a descrip- 
tion of its nature and habits, as we are 
not aware that any notice of either has 
hitherto appeared in print. 

Each moth lays some hundreds of 
eggs immediately previous to its de- 
cease, which generally occurs in June, 
but great differences are found in this 
respect, resulting from the situation or 
local climate in which the parent had 
itself been born and reared. Thus, in 
the warm museum of the Royal Dublin 
Society, these eggs are laid in the 
month of May, and hatched in three 
or four weeks after, while in colder 
situations, the caterpillars do not ap- 
pear till September ; the times vary- 
ing according to the shelter or expo- 
sure in which the mother moth ma 
‘sey them. The eggs are small, 
yard, and brown; and are found de- 
posited in rows along the feathers or 
hairs of preserved skins, or any other 
animal substance which may serve the 
future darve for food. 

When these come forth, they begin 
to prey voraciously, cutting the furs 
or feathers across above their inser- 
tion, at the same time gradually pre- 
paring a covering in which they 
wrap their delicate bodies, and 
ever afterwards carry about in their 
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incessant predatory excursions. This 
covering appears to be formed by in- 
terweaving and dgglutinating quantities 
ofthe hairs and feathers which they cut 
off and leave undevoured, herein ex- 
hibiting the same instinct that belongs 
to the grub of the may-fly (commonly 
called corbait) which attaches together 
little sticks and stones to defend itself 
in the streams that it inhabits. The 
larve are very gregarious and grow 
rapidly, still adding to their cocoons 
as the snails do to their shells) till 
they attain a length of about 14 inch, 
when they are found with a dull grey 
body and a reddish brown head. The 
body is very soft and tender ; a touch 
is almost sufficient to destroy it. The 
animal possesses, however, a high de- 
gree of cunning, and on the slightest 
appearance of danger or disturbance, 
rolls away and drops like a spider by a 
silk thread till it reaches the ground, 
leaving its cocoon armour behind, 
which it can regain by the same 
thread. It continues in the caterpillar 
state for nine or ten months, manifest- 
ing in this respect a great contrariety 
of habit to the silk worm, which re- 
mains in the Jarve form a few weeks 
only, but lies quiescent in the previous 
egg state for several months of au- 
tumn, winter, and spring. The 
Greenland caterpillar, perhaps, resem- 
bles most of all that of the Tinea 
Tigrenus. It is of equal size, lives 
gregariously, and possesses the same 
faculty of ascending and descending by 
a thread. That which the Tigrenus 
employs seems to be of a cottony 
fabric. As our Greenland caterpillar’s 
existence approaches its first great 
change, it becomes more choice in its 
food, is under the necessity of travel- 
ling over a greater space to find it, and 
of biting right and left to allow its con- 
glomerate cocoon to pass also. In 
thick furs or plumage it does not bite 
so deep as amongst scanty shelter ; 
concealment in its travels being appa- 
rently one of its objects. It leaves a 


rofusion of excrementitious matter in 
its path, in the shape of small black 
grains polished like the finest gunpow- 
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der. It possesses an extraordinary 
power of resisting the applications of 
poisonous ingredients amongst which 
It is often obliged to work its way 
by the precautionary art of the furrier 
and taxidermist,* asthe following obser- 
vations made by Mr. Richard Glennon, 
in the museum of the Royal Dublin 
Society, will illustrate. He had pre- 
pared the skins of some stuffed birds 
with a dry powder which consisted of 
arsenic, sulphur, snuff, and powdered 
alum, and naturally expected that the 
specimens so impregnated would be- 
come very repulsive subjects for the 
appetites of his enemies, the Greenland 
caterpillars, He was, however, greatly 
surprised to find the poisoned plumage 
cut up indiscriminately with others, 
and that the cocoons of the little ma- 
rauders who traversed it were studded 
with specks of powder, which, when 
examined by a magnifying glass and 
chemical tests, proved to be particles 
of the arsenic, sulphur, snuff, and 
alum, which the insect had, in its ordi- 
nary vocation of building its cocoon, 
taken in quantity, and agglutinated 
amongst the rest.t On the comple- 
tion of its cocoon, it only remains a 
few days wrapped up, and then 
emerges as a moth, somewhat larger 
than either the saddle moth or that of 
the Tinea Tigrenus. The male is only 
about half the size of the female. 
and its colours are lighter and not so 
well defined. The thorax is a dark 
brown, the face and proboscis covered 
with snow white plumes, the eyes brown 
and beautifully irridescent by reflected 
light ; its head appears as if divided 
vertically into two lobes ; the antennee 
are long, slender, and pointed, marked 
with alternate brown and white rings. 
The wings are banded with three 
colours ; on the shoulder dark brown, 
in the middle light grey, and on the 
extremities a pepper and salt colour. 
The wings underneath, and all the 
body, are light drab colour. The two 
hinder legs are long and covered with 
fine brown and white hairs. 

They begin to fly about in the dark 
of the evening, and continue on the 






* One who preserves subjects of natural history for cabinet specimens. 

+ The specimens of birds and beasts at present in the Society’s museum chiefly 
owe their safety to repeated applications of corrosive sublimate dissolved in dilute 
alcohol, so that at last the furs and feathers became encrusted with a mercurial coat- 


ing slightly soluble, to which all insects seem to have a decided distaste. 
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wing the greater part of the night. If 
chased, they can turn on their back 
like tumbler pigeons, or like ghost 
moths, for an instant, till, by the changes 
of colour which they exhibit, the eye 
is repeatedly deceived and baffled, 
so that they find little difficuly in 
eluding pursuit. The male moth lives 
about two or three weeks, and the 
female about a month, at the end of 
which time their wings are generally 
worn away, by the incessant agitation in 
which they are kept. Another cha- 

racteristic of this moth is very remark- 
able. The thighs of its long hind 

legs are very muscular like those of 
the grasshopper, and the knees are 

spurred like the beetle’s. By these aids 
itcan, when in danger, jumpto aconsi- 
derable distance without using its wings. 
The instinct of cunning which charac- 

terizes the caterpillar, seems continued 
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to the moth for its preservation, for no 
fox displays more sagacity in hiding 
itself on the approach of afoe. Where 
an attempt at flight would be im- 
prudent as too slow a mode, it skips 
away with great quickness; taking 
care, as it comes to the ground, to fall 
on its feet, which, by their elasticity, 
enable it to land in as great security 
as the agile Pulewx irritans itself. 

The female is exceedingly tenacious 
of life, and not even the agonies of 
impalement can divert its organization 
from fulfilling the great function of its 
short existence—laying its eggs, which 
it does to the number of some hun- 
dreds, in straight and parallel lines, 
(so as to cover a hair all round, for 
example,) from a flexible depositor 
of a quarter of an inch in length. 

It has been proposed to term this 
insect Tinea Greenlandica. 


STANZAS 


ADDRESSED TO A LADY, ON HEARING HER SING MOORE’S MELODY OF 
“THOSE EVENING BELLS.” 


Oh ! do not sing that song again, 

I feel my heart is strangely moved, 
For every note of that sweet strain 

Is link’d with thoughts of her I loved. 


Cease! cease that song—each stanza falls 
In sadd’ning cadence on my ear, 

And with a wizard’s power recalls 
The voice I never more may hear ! 


Feelings that long have hidden lain 
Enshrined within this ruined heart, 

Start into life and light again, 
Awakened by its magic art ! 


It tells of bliss for ever fled, 

Of loves and hopes, now pass’d away— 
It tells me that the flowers are dead 

That blossom’d in life’s early day. 


It tells of One, whose smiles relieved 
This aching heart from many a care : 

But, like a dream, that smile deceived, 
And leaves me now to dark despair! 


Then, lady—stay that mournful lay, 
It sounds like dead affection’s knell, 
Each trembling accent seems to say— 
“ I’ve loved not wisely but too well !” 


B. H. G. 








STANZAS TO BRENDA. 


While the blue heavens spread above, 
Or ocean darkly swells below— 
While this heart beats, the stream of love 
For ever through its depths must flow ; 
Unchanging still it shall remain, 
Whate’er my fate in life may be ; 
Thro’ joy—thro’ grief—thro’ withering pain— 
To throb, love, live, for only thee ! 


For thee I'll wake my cherished lyre, 
Albeit, dearest! far away— 

And sing of hope, or love’s quenched fire, 
As joy or grief may prompt the lay ;— 

Snatches of song !—as wild and sweet 
As music in some silent dell— 

Or those low sounds, that, sighing, meet 
A harp or sea-nymph’s chiming shell ! 


Oh! it were heaven to dwell with thee, 
For ever, in some happy spot, 
Where, through the day, the wilding bee 
Sings to the blue Forget-me-not ;— 
To mark the purple morn arise, 
And taste thy young lip’s honey kiss, 
Or, ling’ring, watch the twilight skies, 
Oh surely !—surely !—that were bliss. 


But Brenda! should those visions fade, 
Like foam-bells on a summer stream— 
Should every hope that love hath made, 
Pass like a bright but fitful dream— 
My prayer—my soul-sent prayer—shall be, 
That thou may’st happy be, as now— 
That grief may never fling o’er thee, 
One cloud to shade thy starry brow ! 


Farewell !—farewell !—I’d rather die 

A thousand deaths, than madly bring 
One burning tear—one secret sigh— 

To dim the sunshine of thy spring. 
But oh! betimes let mem’ry turn 

At eve, or ’mid the still night’s gloom, 
To him, whose love must ceaseless burn 
Till quenched within the cold dark tomb ! 
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THE RESURRECTIONS OF BARNEY BRADLEY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TRAITS AND STORIES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY.” 


There was a time when the friends 
of any Irishman who happened to be 
found “dead” or “ drowned,” which, 
after all, is much the same thing, never 
thought of getting a coroner to “ sit 
upon the body,” as it is frequently 
termed ; but this was before Barney 
Bradley's time. There was a time 
when Irishmen brewed their own 
beer, and wore strange wigs; but 
this was also before Barney Brad- 
ley’s time. There was a_ time 
when Irishmen were industrious, lived 
in rude comfort, and slept in bed o’ 
nights ; but this was before the coer- 
cion bill and Barney Bradley’s time. 
There was also a time when Leto 
loved whiskey and fighting, and hated 
guagers, which time was long before 
Barney Bradley’s time, and will be 
long after it. This now is the time 
we speak of ;—rather a brief space, to 
be sure, extending only from the days 
of Adam to the present, and from the 
present to the end of secula seculorum. 
We say from Adam’s time, for Barney, 
who was a walking book of knowledge, 
could have told you that when Adain 
was thrust out of paradise, he set up a 
private still; “an’ more betoken,” 
added Barney, “a murdherin’ fine time 
it was, in regard that divil a guager or 
red coat durst show his face.” Barney, 
in fact, was very learned upon the his- 
tory of malt drink, and could, if you 
believed him, disclose the receipt from 
which the Danes used to make beer 
from heather. In this boast, to be 
sure, he went in the very teeth of tra- 
dition, which affirms that the Danes 
kept the knowledge of such an invalu- 
able secret to themselves ; “ bekase,” 
says tradition, “if Irishmen had known 
it, they'd have earlier leathered the 
murdherin’ villains clane out o’ the 
counthry.” But at all events Barne 
without scruple frequently es himself 
not only against tradition, but against 
Scripture. “Sure whin Noah,” said 
he, “ pressed the grapes, what does it 
mane Darrin’ distillin’ the sup o’ malt ?” 
When contradicted on this point, by 
his friend Darby M‘Fudge, Barney 

Vor, III. 


replied, “ Keep your jaw asy, Darby ; 
what do you know about it? Sure its 
only the highflown way that Scripture 
has. I-ean't shave you if you be 
spakin’.”. Now this last observatiomt, 
usually silenced his antagonist, aud we 
will tell you why. Barney, though no 
barber either by education or profession, 
carried such a smooth hand at the 
razor, that his house was crowded 
every Sunday morning with his village 
friends, from whose faces he reaped 
with the greatest dexterity their week’s 
crop of beard. There are few vil- 
lages in Ireland that do not contain 
such a character as Barney Bradley, 
and every one of them is famous for 
anecdote or story telling : but whether 
the operation of shaving naturally pro- 
duces the power of invention, or this 
imaginative faculty their expertness at 
shaving, we leave to modern philoso- 
phy to determine. The subject is too 
slippery for us, who are no philoso- 
phers at all. Here then follows a loose 
outline of Barney, whom the reader 
will be kind enough to take, upon our 
authority, as the representative of his 
class. Within the bounds of his own 

arish he was a well known man; and 
in bis own village the best authority 
under the sun upon any given subject, 
His cabin stood in the very centre of 
the hamlet, a perfect patteru of houses 
inhabited by men who hate work and 
scorn comfort, The roof was covered 
with a coat of rotten thatch, long dis- 
solved into black dirt, over which grew 
large lumps here and there of green 
and flourishing chicken weed. When 
Barney’s wife had put down a fresh 
fire, you might see the smoke ouzing 
through the roof in all directions, and 
spreading so complacently in dusky 
clouds over its surface, that on a calm 
day very little else except the smoke 
could be seen. As you entered it, two 
stone steps brought you over a pool 
that lay, two thirds of it at least 
outside the door, one third inside. A 
good stride brought you to the middle 
of the floor, where you found Barney, 
with a beard two inches Jong upon his 

a 
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own chin, hard at work shaving his 
neighbours’, und amusing them with his 
stories. When a came close to the 
house, you might ‘hear the peals of 
laughter ringing from within, and 
among all the voices Barney's was by 
far the most audible ; for be it known 
to you that he always laughed longest 
and loudest at his own jokes. Barney 
never loved what is termed spade-work, 
nor agricultural labour of any kind ; 
but devoted himself on the contrary 
to the lighter employments of life. 
Some wicked wag who had read 
Horace taught him a phrase, which he 
frequently applied to himself with a 
marked air of consequence, and a rather 
offensive consciousness of his own ac- 
complishments. When, for instance, 
any goodnatured neighbour reproved 
him for frittering away his time in a 
series of small pursuits, that were, at all 
events, unprofitable to himself, he usu- 
ally replied first with what is called 
barber's logic, and then with the quo- 
tation from Horace. 

“Keep your jaw asy, Paddy: how 
can I shave you, if you be spakin’ ?”— 
This was the barber’s argument,—* If 

‘ou want to have larning forit, it’s this— 
I mix the atyle with the dulse, an by 
jabus, show me a man of you all that’s 
able to do as much. So no palaver, 
but bate that if you can.” 

“ An’ what do you mane, Barney, by 
mixin’ the utyle wid the dulse ?” 

“ Pick that out o’ your larnin’,” was 
Barney’s reply ; and as the querist sel- 
dom had learning from which to pick 
it, Barney found it a very valuable 
method of putting an end to the re- 
monstrances of his friends. There 
was, besides, a third method of silenc- 
ing them—to which he also pretty fre- 
quently resorted. This mode, which he 
only when tipsy, which only 
happened when he failed to get liquor, 
simply consisted in knocking them 
down first, and afterwards explaining 
to them the grounds upon which he 
did it. Such a species of argument, 
however, frequently went against him- 
self, so that his friends had, on some 
occasions, not only the satisfaction of 
pointing out to him his follies, but of 
correcting them in his person ; a kind- 
ness which, to do him justice, he re- 
turned to them as often as he could. 
Barney not only shaved his neigh- 
bours gratuitously, but bled them also, 
whenever they required it, or rather 
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whenever he himself thought it neces- 


sary. He was, in fact, a perfect San- 
grado, with this difference, that he re- 
commended burnt whiskey instead of 
water. It were to be cued, indeed, 
that every medical man, now a-days, 
would imitate him, and take his own 
prescription as Barney did ; for thena 
patient could put confidence in his doc- 
tor. Barney charged half a crown per 
head for bleeding ; and let it be men- 
tioned to his credit, that his parish was 
the best bled parish in Europe. He 
had a three-fold system of treating 
every possible complaint under hea- 
ven; he bled, as we have said, admi- 
nistered Glauber salts upon a fearful 
scale, and then prescribed burnt whis- 
key. To be sure, he frequently in- 
verted the order of his recipes. Some- 
times, for instance, he bled and medi- 
cined them first, and afterwards admi- 
nistered the whiskey ; and sometimes, 
on the contrary, he administered the 
whiskey, and then bled and medicined 
them. It mattered not what the com- 
plaint was, Barney scorned to alter his 
treatment, except as to the order in which 
he applied it, or to give up one atom 
of his judgment touching the virtue of 
his tripartite theory, which was, in the 
mean time, dreadfully practical to his 
patients. 

One excellent advantage resulted 
from his system. There was no such 
thing in the parish as an imaginary 
malady. ‘To complain in the presence 
of Barney was a proof of no common 
hardihood, it being, in fact, only 
another word for undergoing the three- 
fold operation in its most rigor- 
ous severity. Barney would have no 
excuse, hear no palaver: did they 
know better than the doctor whether 
they were well or not? “Sure, blood 
alive, there was a great big faver 
on their back. Didn’t he cure 
Darby M‘Fudge of the same com- 
plaint, only that Darby was dead all 
out afore they sent for him; an’ now 
isn’t he as well an’ betther than ever 
he was, barrin’ the weakness in his 
back, that'll go off wid two or three 
more bleedings, two or three stiff doses, 
and two quarts o’ whiskey.” In short, 
there was no resisting Barney, who 
so far departed from the regular prac- 
tice as frequently to spend the better 
half of his fee in treating his patient to 
the prescription he had ordered him. 
With respect to Darby M‘Fudge, 
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whom we have mentioned, he was a 
standing referee for Barney. No 
complaint ever afflicted a human being, 
under which, according to Barney’s 
account and his own, he had not suf- 
fered. Barney had cured him of the 
eancer, the falling sickness, a paralytic 
stroke, a broken back, together with 
fevers, agues, and several minor com- 
plaints without end. Darby, when 
applied to, gave the enquirers every 
possible satisfaction. 

“Be gorra thin he did cure me 0’ 
the cancer, sure enough, an’ afther- 
wards of a palatic stroke I got in a 
row we had with the M‘Thumpers, in 
Ballykippeen fair. Devil a’ haporth 
fails the same man, when he gets his 
own way, so there isn’t. Sure it ’ud 
be neither fuir or honest in me to deny 
the thruth.” 

Yet, notwithstanding this disastrous 
valetudinarianism of Darby, we are 
bound to say that not a man in the 
parish ever knew him to have a day’s 
sickness. But as he and Barney said, 
in reply to this very natural observa- 
tion, “ they always tuck the complaint 
in time, before the nabours had an 
opportunity of seein’ it.” 

‘ass we on now to the other accom- 
plishmeuts for which Barney was noted, 
Not that we are anxious to claim for 
them more high-sounding titles than 
these by which Barney himself was 
willing that they should be recognized. 
He was, then, what modern taste would 
call a veterinary surgeon ; but Barney 
would certainly have by no means 
relished the term of a surgeon for 
horses. Nay, he was not even known 
as a farrier, but simply as a horse 
doctor ; which is, after all, a more sig- 
nificant phrase than either of the other 
two. He bled and doctored horses 
upon the same principles as those 
applied to his friends, and it was ob- 
served by those who had a right to 
know, that, if we except the blood- 
Jetting, he treated man and horse upon 
nearly the same scale. In addition to 
this, he understood all diseases incident 
to cows, sheep, pigs, and dogs ; and 
as a referee was necessary in these 
eases, as well as in those of his human 
patients, so did he refer, without com- 
ction, to his staunch friend Darby 
Fudge, who never, in a single in- 
stance, failed to lie stiffly on his behalf! 
Darby's farm-yard in fact was, if you 
could believe himself and Barney, ab- 
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solutely a veteri hospital, and his 
cattle 7. much ailicted oe eons as 
himself. But that signified little. Their 
cures were every whit as effectual as 
his own, and, we may add, as secret ; 
for “ Barney,” as Darby said, “had 
them well agin afore they had time to 
be sick.” 

Their immediate neighbours, of 
course, understood all this, and ban- 
tered them with a good deal of humour 
upon their success in so gravely hoax- 
iug those who did not know them. 
They told Barney that all his most 
topping cures were wrought upon those 
who were not sick—that however sue- 
cessful he might be at curing, he was a 
very bad hand at prevention ; for that 
whenever he persuaded a healthy man 
to take a eourse of his medicine, by 
way of guarding off any malady, he 
never failed to bring either it or a 
worse one on him. Notwithstanding 
this, many of those who openly ridi. 
culed his pretensions had a lurking 
confidence in his skill, and applied to 
him as readily, when ill, as if they bad 
never made him the subjeet of their 
mirth, 

At faction-fights Barney was fre- 
quently useful in bleeding those who 
had been severely beaten; but, with 
the true spirit of a partizan, he, for 
that day, confined his skill, with a ras- 
eally want of benevolence, altogether 
to the necessities of his own party. 
This we neither can nor shall attempt 
to defend, because it was unprofes- 
sional : we simply state the fact, that 
he would not open a vein in one of 
the opposite side, if it would save their 
lives, except with his cudgel, which 
was heartily at their service. It would 
be unjust in us, however, to deprive 
Barney of a certain high degree of 
merit to which, in the capacity of a 
medical practitioner, he was fairly en- 
titled. His parish was, without excep- 
tion, the most peaceable one in Ireland, 
and this effect was, by the best judges, 
properly traced to Barney as the 
efficient cause. The priest and the 
parson both certainly scouted this 
argument, so creditable to him, and 
ascribed ‘the cool moral state of their 
arishioners to religious instruction. 
their jealousy was natural enough, 
though rather narrow-minded om both 
their parts ; but it was notorious that 
his medicine and lancet, so cores 
vigourously applied, did more in keep- 
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ing down the passions of the people, 
by letting their bad blood out, und re- 
moving their bile, thun all the ser- 
mons that ever the worthy gentlemen 
preached. As a proof that we are 
right, we will just mention au anecdote, 
which, as it is an authentic one, is calcu- 
lated to set the matter at rest. On 
a certain occasion the two religious 
parties of the parish were o~ pre- 
paring for a party fight. ‘The priest 
and parson went to the respective 
leaders, and attempted by every argu- 
ment in their power to change their 
purpose. Neither could succeed, and 
the task was given up in despair. 
Barney, on the other hand, having 
heard of their failure, resolved to show 
them that he was the best peacemaker 
of the three. He accordingly waited 
upon the two heroes the day before 
the fair, insisted that they wanted 
blood-letting, would take no excuse— 
they would fight, he said, the cooler 
for it—and ere he left their respective 
houses, he had taken forty-eight ounces 
of blood from each. The next day 
neither of them attended the fair, and 
in consequence of their unaccountable 
absence there was no fight. 

But the priest and minister were not 
the only persons who looked upon 
Barney with jealousy. The two parish 
attornies were his bitter enemies, in 
consequence of losing so many law- 
suits through his interference. Two 
neighbours, who had a dispute about a 
strip of land worth very little, decided 
on going to law, aud having each con- 
sulted his attorney, they were egged 
on to a most vindictive and litigious 
spirit by Jack M‘Fleece’em and Dick 
M‘Shear’em. On the eve of the as- 
sizes, Barney bled and medicined the 
two neighbours, and to the utter dis- 
may of M‘Fieece'em and M‘Shear’em, 
they came to a compromise, and 
peaceably divided the strip between 
them. eet wife, before her mar- 
riage, had given such proofs of tem- 
per and prowess as promised little 
more in married life than a very slender 
share of authority to the husband: yet 
it was wonderful to think with what 
placidity and resignation she dis- 
charged her domestic duties. Whether 
she possessed a certain idiosyncracy of 
constitution or not, we cannot pretend 
to say ; but we do uffirm, that although 
he was ready with the lancet, h aever 
prescribed whiskey in her case. On 
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the contrary, he took that part of the 
prescription on her behalf, and let it 
act if it pleased, by sympathy. 

Barney, however, after all, distin- 
guished himself most asa rustic barber 
and hair-dresser. He was, besides, a 
keen hand at sharpening a razor, hav- 
ing acted as razor-setter to priest, par- 
son, and all the neighbouring country 
gentlemen for some years. From his 
equals he made no charge, as we have 
said ; but he never hesitated to accept 
a gratuity from the wealthy. Such, in 
fact, is a routine of his pursuits, that is, 
of such as he actually did practice, for 
it would swell our pages beyond all 
bounds were we to enumerate all that 
he attempted. Nothing could prevent 
him from believing that he was a uni- 
versal genius. For instance, he tried 
his hand at masonry, which he aban- 
doned, after having built a house that 
did not crush its intended inmates to 
death, merely because it fell before 
they came into it. He attempted on 
two or three occasions to be allowed 
to practice as accoucheur; but was 
repulsed with scorn by Bridget Moan, 
the midwife. He practised as a shoe- 
maker for some time, and lamed half 
the parish. All his own stools and 
chairs were made by himself, in his 
efforts to be a carpenter; for which 
reason it was as much as a man’s limbs 
were worth to siton them. As a hair- 
dresser he was desperately ornamental, 
the heads which came from under his 
hands usually exhibiting all the variety 
which could be produced by the most 
startling inequality of surface. 

Still Barney was a great favourite 
with the whole parish. If he fought 
with a man to-day, he treated him to- 
morrow, which surely was a proof that 
his heart retained no malice ; and he 
whose heart retains no malice deserves 
to be a favourite. He loved his glass, 
too, and that was, is, and will be, many 
a good man’s case. If he drank too 
much to day, why he atoned for that 
by drinking as soon as possible after 
he had got sober, to show that he en- 
tertained no spite against the whiskey. 
He was, from the nature of his pursuits, 
a wandering character; to-day at one 
extremity of the parish, strapping a 
razor ; to-morrow at the other, bleeding 
a friend, or doctoring his horse, perhaps 
both. Of course, no man was more 
visible. Wherever you went you met 
him. Any odd sight that was to be 
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seen in the country side, he saw it—at 
least he always said so. Any strange 
story that was to be heard, he heard it. 
He was an eye-witness of all fights, 
cock-fights, still-huntings, fox-chases, 
weddings, drivings, auctions, and all 
the other great little events that keep 
parish rumour afloat. Neither was 
any man more.ready to take a part 
in a passing spree, than Barney ; for 
which reason he has often come 
home to the wife in rather a queer 
condition. Many a drubbing has he 
got at the hands of his own patients ; 
and many a drubbing, on the contrary, 
have they received at his. 

For many a year will the May fair 
of Ballykippeen be remembered, if for 
no other reason, at least on Barney’s 
account. Barney, in fact, attended 
them professionally, and spent the 
early part of the day in the pig- 
market, where the soft and pecu- 
liarly mellow intonations of his horn 
might be heard rising gradually to its 
fullest note, and melting away quite 
poetically in a dying full. We do not 
undertake to say how he spent the 
better half of the day ; but we know 
that about the hour of four o’clock he 
was something between drunk and 
tipsy. His professional avocations had 
been terminated for at least two hours 
before ; but in the course of that pe- 
riod, he had atoned for his morning’s 
sobriety. Now, Barney was one of 
those men whose ruling passion still is 
strong in drink ; and, of course, when- 
ever he was tipsy, he could not sit five 
minutes in any man’s company without 
taking out the lancet, and feeling his 
pulse. It was then, a little after four 
o'clock, that, on going somewhat 
unsteadily up the street of Ballykip- 
peen, he met a large, comfortable, cor- 
pulent farmer, called Andy Murtagh. 

“ Andy,” said Barney, “how goes it ?” 

“Why, Barney, man alive—no but 
docthor—or, I b’lieve surgin’s betther 
—why surgin Bradley, how is every 
inch of you, not forgettin’ your lances ?”” 

“Faith the ould cut, Andy ;—still 
mixin’ the utyle an’ the dulse : did you 
hear the cure I made on Darby 
M‘Fudge ?” 

“No, Barney—I did not; let us 
hear it.—But what do you mane by 
the yew—yewt—Phoo! what the dic- 
kens do you call it? I suppose it 
manes the whiskey an’ wather; am I 
at it, Barney ?” ' 
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“Faith you opened the right vein 
there, any how—divil a nater explana- 
tion could be put toit. But, Andy, 
did ever any man livin’ remember 
such unhealthy weather? Begad it’s 
a killin’ sason, the Lord be praised !” 

“ Killin’!—why it’s the healthiest 
sason, Barney, widin’ my memory, 
instead o’ that.” 

“ Andy, you have but one failin— 
you'd contradict St. Pether if he said 
the same thing. I tell you it is an 
unhealthy time, an’ that if the people 
don’t take warnin’ they'll die in 
scores like rotten sheep. What does 
Jack Simpson's weather-glass say.? 
* For the next three months there’s to be 
a mortual number of deaths.’” 

“ An’ I contradict the weather-glass, 
too, Barney.” 

“Why, do you mane to say that 
you're well yourself at present ?” 

“Faith, I'll swear it, Barney—in 
spite of you an’ all the weather-glasses 
in Europe.” 

“ Then divil a worse sign could be 
about you than that same. It’s always 
the fore-runner of ill health. Sure 
you never heard of a man bein’ sick 
yet, that his health was’nt good before 
It. 


“ Barney, how is your ould patient 
Darby M‘Fudge? Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Come, come, man, don’t be a 
coward; I tell you, your nose is a 
little to the one side, an’ that’s another 
sign. There’s a complaint, Andy, 
that twists the half of a man’s face 
toards the left ear ; an’ nothin’ cures it 
but flaybottomry. Divilathing. Now 
don’t be an ass, Andy; you know as 
well as I do that you're out of ordher. 
You're unwell ; that’s the short an’ the 
long of it.” 

“Unwell! why what ’ud ail me? 
Sure you see nothing wrong wid 


et 

“ ['ll tell you what, Andy—by all the 
books that ever was shut, you want 
flaybottomry. All the blood in your 
body’s in your face this minit. But, 
asy ; let me feel your pulse. Oh 
tundher anounze! you’re—you're— 
Andy, folly me. It’s nothin’ else than 
a downright blessin’ that I met you.” 

The good-natured farmer had not 
time to resist him, so without saying a 
word, Barney led him across the street 
into a back yard, where, after planting 
him in a stable, he proceeded with his 
dialogue. 
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“Now, Andy, be a man, an’ don’t 
fear a drop o’ blood ; have you half-a- 
crown about you ?” 

“ For what, Barney ?” 

“ Becase, if you have, better laid 
out money never left your pocket; I'll 
save your life—not that I want to 
alarm you—all I say is, that you're 
widin a turn of havin’ a fit of per- 
plexity—devil a less it is!” 

“ A fit o’ perplexity! faith, if that’s 
a complaint, I’ve had it often in my 
day, Barney.” 

“ A fit o’ perplexity, Andy, is what 
they call the knock-down complaint.” 

“ Faith, surgin, an’ I have both got 
an’ gave the same complaint in my 
time,” said the stout farmer, laughing. 
“I tell you, Barney, I’ve given many 
a man the falling sickness afore now, 
an’ that’s well known. Are they re- 
lated ?” 

“They're cousin-jarmins any how, 
man alive—if yon go to that. But 
this perplexity you see is 

« Look to yourself, Barney—If ever 
a man had an apperaance of it, you 
have. You're black in the face this 
minit, an’ your two eyes is set in your 
head.” 

“ Why, man,” said Barney, “ your 
pulse is fifty-six, that’s six more than 
the half hundred—strip immedintly, 
or I’ll not be answerable for the conse- 
quences.” 

“ How could you bleed me here, you 
nager ?” 

“ Right well; I have the ribbon and 
every thing—as for a plate we don’t 
want it. I'll bleed you wid your face 
to the wall.” 

“ Well, come, hit or miss, I can’t be 
much the worse of it, so I don’t care 

aif I lose a thrifle; I think I do want 
‘to get red of some of it—I always 
bleedin May, any how.” 

He stripped, and in a short time 
Barney had the blood spinning out of 
his arm-against the stable wall, to his 
own manifest delight, and not much 
to the dissatisfaction of honest Andy 
Mortagh. It might be about an hour 
after this, that the attention of the 
crowd was directed to a fight between 
two men opposite the public-house to 
which the stable, wherein Andy had 
been phlebotomized, was attached. 
One of them was evidently in a state 
of intoxication, and the other had the 
use of only one arm ; but as he appear- 
ed, by the dexterity with which he 
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handled his cudgel, to be left-handed, 
or kitthogue, this circumstance was not 
such a disadvantage as might he sup- 
posed. The fight lasted but a short 
time, for the more drunken of the two 
received a blow which left him sense- 
less on the street. 

Our readers need scarcely be told 
that this was Barney and his patient. 
The former, on receiving his half 
crown, insisted on giving Andy a treat, 
at which some dispute arose that caused 
the keeper of the public house to put 
them both out into the street. Here they 
fought, and the result is known, Bar- 
ney, however, soon recovered ; but 
having been perfectly satisfied with 
what he got, he only thrust his hands 
into his pockets, to ascertain whether 
or not he had any more money to bear 
the future expenses of the ay On 
hearing silver jingle, he concluded that 
all was right ; and with his professional 
spirit highly excited, he went through 
the fair, insisting, by the way,that every 
acquaintance he met was on the point 
of having “a fit of perplexity,” and 
pressing them to “thry flaybottomry 
and medicine,” for he had added the 
latter in consequence of his being 
more highly intoxicated. We cannot 
at present trace him further ; but we 
must request our kind readers to ac- 
company us to the, head inn of the 
town, where, with the apothecary and 
doctor, the county coroner, a vulgar 
man who loved his glass, was seated at 
lunch, or dinner if you will, upon a 
cold turkey and ham, both of which 
they washed down with indifferent 
good port. The coroner was in the 
act of putting the glass to his lips, 
when the door opened, and two men 
in evident distress and alarm soon en- 
tered, 

“ What’s the matter?” said the 
coroner, laying down the glass; “ you 
look as if you were—were—eh ?— 
what do you want ?” 

“ We want you, Sir, if you plase.” 

“ Why, what’s wrong ?” 

a Barney Bradley, Sir, that was 
“ Kilt! by whom was he kilt ?” 

“ By one Andy Murtagh, Sir, that 
hot him a polthogue on the skull, Sir, 
and kilt him.” 

“ Right—right,” said the coroner— 
“ all fair: gintlemen, you will have the 
goodness to come along wid me, till we 
sit upon the corpse. Your opinions 
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may be necessary, and I shall order 
the waither to keep the lunch safe till 
we digpatcls this busingss. Between 
you and the, I’m not sorry that that 
fellow’s done for. The confounded 
scrub has bled me out of business— 
ha! ha! ha!” 

“ Barney Bradley !” said the doctor, 
“was not that the quack who treated 
men and horses upon the same scale ? 
That rascal,” he added, in an undertone 
to the apothecary, “ that rascal was 
only fit to live under a Whig govern- 
ment. He had a monopoly of deaths 
to himself, the villain.” 

“ Better could not happen him,” re- 
plied the apothecary in a whisper: 
“the scrub got his salts from Boileau, 
in Dublin, took them by the hundred 
weight, the slave, and I never got a 
penny by him. Well, you see, doctor, 
there is justice above.” 

«‘Gintlemen, the sooner we get 
through this consarn, the better,” said 
the ‘coroner. “ Let us dispatch it 
quickly, and we'll have our snack snug 
and convanient when we return our 
verjick.” 

On arriving at the public house, 
they found considerable difficulty in 
making way to the room in which Bar- 
ney lay. The coroner's name, how- 
ever, Was an open sesame to the party, 
who in a few minutes found themselves 
ready, as the coroner said, to “ enter 
upon business.” After having sur- 
veyed the corpse, the judge of the 
dead requested his medical friends to 
try if any symptoms of life remained. 
The doctor consequently felt his pulse, 
and shook his head. 

« Ah!” said he, “it’s all over with 
him !” 

The apothecary looked into his 
face—“ Ay!” he exclaimed, “ it is so, 
but isn’t that a villanous expression of 
countenance ?- That man, doctor—that 
man, Sir, had—a—a—that is, indepen- 
dently of the violent mode of his 
death—had—lI think, the germs, doc- 
tor, the germs—or seeds of death 
within him. Am I right, Sir ?” 

“You are positively right, Sir. 
The man would have died, most de- 
cidedly, especially when we consider 
that in 

«“ Gintlemen,” observed the coroner, 
“it doesn’t signify a horse-nail how or 
whin he might have died. The man 
is dead now, and that’s enough—or 
tather he was kilé by a blow on the 
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sconce ; 80 our best and only plan, you 
persaye, is to swear a jury to thry the 
merits of the case. ied gintlemen, 
I'll take it as a particular fever, if you 
will have the civility to make no reflec- 
tions upon the corpse, for every such 
reflection, gintlemen, is unbecoming, 
and dangerous, according to the present 
law of libel, and an extenuation pro- 
bably against myself. Let day mortisis 
nil neesy boreum be our rule in this un- 
happy case—hem |” 

‘This was received with great ap- 
plause by the bye-standers, who began 
to cheer him for so spirited a defence 
of the deceased. The coroner, how- 
ever, would not suffer this. 

“ Gintlemen,” said he, “ | must re- 
quist that you will avoid giving expris- 
sion to any such thing as public feeling 
on this occasion. We want to identify 
ourselves with no party whatsoever, at 
least [ don’t. I'm partly a government 
officer, and obadience is my cue ; but 
as the county is divided into two 
parties, I feel it to be my duty to hould 
myself mneuther upon the one side, 
Hanim on diowol! whisht wid yez, 
gintlemen, no cheerin’ !” 

The worthy coroner immediately 
swore a jury, after which they pro- 
ceeded to find a verdict in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

“ Gintlemen, are you all sworn ?” 

“ We're all sworn, Misther Casey.” 

“ Waither,” he shouted, “ I'll throu- 
ble you to bring me a tumbler of eowld 
wather, with a naggin of whiskey in it. 
There’s the devil’s drewth about me to- 
day, boys ; upon my honour and sow! 
there is—owing to the hate of the room 
and the hot weather.” 

“ Faith,” said the foreman, “ myself 
is just as if L was afther bein’ pulled 
out o’ the river, with prospiration, I’m 
so dhry. Blood alive, Misther Casey, 
don’t forget us /” 

“What! a naggin a man! No, 
faith ; let it be a glass apiece, and I 
don’t care. Waither!” 

The waiter appeared. 

“ Bring up twelve glasses of whis- 
key, and be quick, for I’m in a devil of 
a hurry.” 

The coroner, when the whiskey ar- 
rived, took off his grog, and the treat 
to the jury also soon began to disappear, 

“ Misther Casey,” said the foreman, 
with a shrewd face, “here’s wishin’ 
your health, and success to you, Sir, in 
your occupation !” 
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“ Thank you, thank you, Mr, loves 
men. Now let us proceed to call the 
witnesses—capital whiskey that, for pub- 
lic-house whiskey :.gintlemin,” added he 
to the bye-standers—-* if there’s any of 
you comperent to give evidence in this 
unfortunate affair, we are ready to hear 
you. Does any of you know how the 
diseased came by his death *” 

* Faith, Mr. Crowner,” said a voice 
out of the crowd, “ it would be well for 
him if he had come dy it—be my sowl, 
he stuck in it, any way, poor fellow.” 

“ That’s no evidence of his death,” 
said the coroner, with a grave and 
knowing air, “ we want something nearer 
related to the subject.” 

“Tm his cousin, Misther Casey,” 
said a man coming forward. 

“ But what do you know of his 
death ?” inquired Mr. Casey. 

“ Oh, devil the haporth, good or bad, 
barrin’ that he’s dead, poor fellow,” re- 
plied the man. 

Several persons now advanced, who 
declared that they were competent to 
give testimony touching the manner 
and cause of his death. One man was 
sworn, and thus replied to the jury : 

Foreman—* What do you know 
about this business, Mickey ?” 

“ Why, be gorra, I seen Andy Mur- 
tagh there givin’ him the lick on the 
head that kilt him: an’ I say it’s nei- 
ther fair nor honest for Andy to bea 
jury upon the man that he done for.” 

his was like a thunderstroke to the 
coroner, who, by the way, our readers 
may have perceived, was at the time 
none of the soberest. Instead of 
being angry, however, it affected him 
with uncontrollable mirth; and as a 
feather will often turn the feelings of 
an Irish crowd either one way or the 
other, so did Andy’s manceuvre and 
the coroner’s example produce loud 
laughter among all present, especially 
among the jurors themselves, except, 
of course, the friends of the de- 
ceased. 

“ Murtagh,” said the coroner, “ devil 
a thing you are but a common skamer, 
to. muke such an ass of me, and corpse, 
and jury and all, by such villanous 
connivance. You're at laste a homi- 
cide, Andy; and to think of our 
bringin’ in a verjick, and one of the 
jury an outlaw, would mutilate the 

whole proceedings. Only for the hu- 
mour of the thing, upon my honour 
and sowl, I’d not scruple a thrawneen 
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to commit you for contempt of coort, 
you imposther ” 

“ Faith, Sir,” said Murtagh, “I 
thought I had as good a right to be 
on the jury as any other, in regard 
that I knew most about it. I'll make 
a good witness, any how.” 

“ Get out, you nager,” said the coro- 
ner; “ I'll lay you by the heels be- 
fore night, plase God. Gintlemen, 
hould him tight till we return our 
verjick.” 

“T'll give you my book oath,” re- 
plied Murtagh, “that the man was 
walkin’ about as well as ever he was, 
long after his scrimmage wid me. Ay, 
an’ [ can prove it. There’s Dick Moran, 
he knows it.” 

Dick was sworn and examined by 
the foreman. 

“ Dick,” said the foreman, who was 
a process-server, and who, moreover, 
considered himself no bad authority 
as a lawyer, an opinion which caused 
him to keep a strict eye upon the prac- 
tice of the courts. 

“ Dick, what’s your name ?” 

“ Dick, what's your name !” replied 
Dick, with a grin : “ be my faith, that’s 
aquil to ‘ Paddy, is this you? when 
you meet a man !” 

“ You must answer him,” said the 
coroner ; “ the question is strictly le- 

l ” 


“ It is,” said the foreman, in high 
dudgeon—* it is sthrictly laygal ; an’, 
I say agin, Dick Moran, what's your 
name ?” 

Dick raised his eye-brows, and after 
giving a look of good-humoured as- 
tonishment and contempt at the fore- 
man, gravely replied, “ My name, is 
id? why, Paddy Baxther.” 

This excited considerable mirth; 
but the coroner began to get exasperat- 
ed at what he looked upon as an 
insult to his authority. 

“Confound you, you rascal, why 
don’t you answer the foreman ’” 

“Come, thin—my name's Dick 
Moran.” 

Foreman—* Do 
present fair-day of eee r 

Dick—* You may swearthat, Pether ; 
but I'd tell you betther to-morrow.” 

Foreman—* No, Sir; but you are 
swearin’ it, so I'll have no shufilin’.” 

Dick—* Time for you to determine 
on that, Pether; betther late mend 
than never do well, any how—does 
that cap fit ?” 
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« That's not to the purpose, at all at 
all,” observed the coroner; “devil a 
verjick we'll get to-night, at this rate.” 

Foreman—* Hem! did you see the 
deceased on that day ?” 

Dick—* On what day ?” 

Foreman—* I mane on this day.” 

Dick—“ But who do you mean by 
the deceased, Pether ?” 

Foreman—* Barney Bradley, you 
aumodhawn, who else ?” 

Dick—“ To be sure I did; but the 
man’s drinkin’ this minnit, wid his wife 
and father-in-law, in Bill Finigan’s, an’ 
is in as good health as yourself, Pether ; 
faith, in a betther state of honesty, at all 
evints,” 

Foreman—* Why, don’t you see 
him lyin’ kilt before you, man alive 2” 

Dick—* Hut, man, I’m spakin of 
his cousin an’ namesake.” 

Congner—* Well, of all the rascals 
Iever saw at an inquest, you, Dick 
Moran, are the greatest !” 

“ Misther Lacy,” said one of the 


“jurors, “ you don’t undherstand this 
j . —s . . 

*) < business, wid submission. 

+/man wasat Dick for fifty years, he’d 


If our fore- 


not wring a syllable out of him. Nei- 
ther Dick, Sir, nor any other witness 
in the house, will answer a pross- 
sarver.” 

“ Right, Brian,” said Dick: “ but 
V'll answer you any thing.” 

“ Well, tell us what you seen of this 
business ?” 

“Why, I seen Andy Murtagh 
knockin’ down Barney ; but thin, by 
the vartue of my oath, didn’t Barney 
bleed myself in Paddy Campbell’s tint, 
aftherwards ?” 

“ There’s. not a word o° thruth in 
that, at all evints,” said another man, 
pushing himself forward as he spoke. 

“ What’s your name?” said the 
coroner. 

“ Darby M‘Fudge,” said the man ; 
“Tl give my oath that poor Barney, 
God rest his sowl, never moved or 
spoke afther the welt that Andy there 
hot him. I was by from the beginnin’ 
of the fight till his death, and his last 
words to myself was—‘ I lave my deat,’ 
says he, ‘ upon Andy Murtagh ; and,’ 
says he, ‘ Andy had no right to shut 
his fist so hard, or he wouldn’t have 
kilt me, good or bad.’ God be good 
to you, Barney darlin’, you're lyin’ 
there, and it was you that cured me of 
the caneer.an’ fallin’ sickness, along 
wid a broken back; an’ bad luck to 
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the penny o’ money ever he'd take, by 
way ©’ payment, barrin a bottle o’ 
whiskey, or the likes, Be me sow], he 
knewn more than docthors an’ putty. 
caries that had a higher name.” 

“ That’s direct proof,” said the coro- 
ner, “we can asily find a verjick on 
it: there’s a man who evidently speaks 
truth. Now, my worthy fellor, re- 
member that you’re on your solemn 
oath—when did this conversation take 
place between the corpse and you 2?” 

“In the street below, Sir, afther 
poor Barney was kilt, wid the help o” 
God.” 

“ Darby, my nate fellow,” said one 
of the jury, “how could he tell this 
afther he was kilt? Keep a sharp 
look out, Darby ; we know you an’ 
Barney of ould. Arra, be me sowl, 
Misther Casey, that man ’ud swear 
through a dale boord for him,” 

“ I'd not believe a syllable from that 
fellow’s lips,” whispered the apothecary 
to Mr, Casey. 

“ He is evidently a lying raseal,” 
said the doctor, “for no honest man 
would wantonly asperse the profess 
sional character of any set of gentle- 
men.” 

“ Come, Sir,” said the coroner, 
“there must be no equivocality here, 
nor no dispersion of purfessional cha- 
racter. You could have no conversa- 
tion wid the man after he waskilled.” 

“* Be me sowl, an’ he was speech 
less, any how. I swear to that through 
thick an’ thin, an’ I'll stand up for it, 
that it was Andy Murtagh there that 
kilt him.” 

“But, Darby,” said the process- 
server, “how could a man who was 
speechless hould discoorse wid you, 
you nager ?” 

“ How couldapross-sarver be a rogue, 
you dirty savage?” replied Darby ; 
“Tl answer you nothing. Padd 
Finigan, do you ax me,” he added, 
with a significant look at Paddy, “ an’, 
remimber, Paddy, that poor Barney 
was a warm friend 0’ your own.” 

“ Misther Casey,” said the angry 
foreman, “that’s puttin’ swiggestions 
upon the jury ; an’, be the same token, 
it’s not laygle.” 

“You ought to be committed, you 
rascal, for perjury,” said Casey to 
M‘Fudge. “ How dare you swear that 
you held a conversation with tle man 
after he lost his speech ?” 

“ Faith, an’ { did too,” replied 
2a 
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Darby; * Taxed him wasn’t it Andy 
Murtagh that done for him, an’ he 
didn’t say to the contrary. Silence 
gives consint, you know.” 

“ You're nothing but a profligate,” 
observed the coroner—“a cool, hardy 
villain.” 

“ Why, wid great respect to you, 
Misther Casey,” said a man in the 
crowd, “ I bilieve you didn’t swear 
Darby M‘Fudge, at all at all. Howsom- 
ever, as to that, Sir, I can settle him, 
any how. The thruth is, Sir, that 
Darby there never seen a morsel of 
the fight betune Andy and Barney, 
good or bad. He was wid me, Sir, 
an’ my brother, at the time it happened, 
an’ I can swear that it was only since 
he came into this very house that he 
knew who it was that gave Barney the 
welt that settled him.” 

“ What my brother says is thruth, 
Sir. Darby said too, it was wid his 
fist that Andy sthruck him, when 
every one knows it was with a staff, 
your honour.” 

“ You are a sensible fellow,” replied 
= 
“ But, in the mane time, the man is 
right,” said the foreman : “ devil a one 
ef Darby M‘Fudge was sworn at all, 

the sconce |” 

“ And that’s all the betther,” said 
Casey ; “there’sso much perjury saved.” 

“ An’ if I wasn’t even, isn’t my word 
as good as your oath any day, you rip 
you. He has perjured himself, Mr. 
Casey, till there’s a crust upon his con- 
science a foot thick,” said Darby. 

“ Bravo, Darby !” exclaimed several 
voices from the crowd, “ lay it into 
him.” 

* Anoath from him would blisther 
a griddle,” continued Darby, encour- 
aged by those around him. 

“Sir,” said the foreman, “ you 
ought to have a crier to keep ordher 
in the coort. That blaggard should 
be put out.” 

“Tl tell you what it is,” said the 
choleric coroner, addressing Darby, 
“if you're not off before we find our 
verjick, upon my secret honour, I'll 
kick you from this to the coort-house 
above, and lay you by the heels there 
afterwards.” , 

“ You'll kick me, is id? A pair of 
us can play at that game, Misther 
Casey. Did you ever hear what pro- 
intherest is? I tell you, if you 
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rise hand or fut to me, you'll get that 
same. To the devil wid all upstarts.” 

The coroner, who was a noted pu- 
gilist, set in a body blow that laid 
Darby horizontal in amoment. Darby, 
however, had friends on his own part, 
as well as on behalf of Barney, who 
were not at all disposed to see him ill- 
treated by a man in office. 

“ Down wid the rascal!” they 
shouted, closing immediately about 
the coroner, “ down wid him! he’s a 
government man, any how, an’ a spy, 
maybe, into the bargain. Down wid 
him!” 

“ Come on, you rascals!” shouted 
the coroner, “ my jury and I against 
any baker’s dozen of you. Gintlemen 
of the jury, stand to me, and we'll 
clear the house. Come, boys—come, 
gintlemen—fight like devils. We can 
bring in our verjick aftherwards.” 

“ Honour bright, Mr. Casey,” re- 
sponded the jury, “ we'll back you, 
Sir, every man of us. To the devil 
wid the verjick, till afther our spree’s 
over.” 

The friends of the jurors also took 
the part of the coroner, as did many 
others present, for the man’s propen- 
sity to fighting had made him popular ; 
so that, in point of fact, the numbers 
were pretty equal on both sides, A 
rich scene ensued. In a moment, the 
whole room exhibited such a picture of 
riot and uproar, as could scarcely be 
conceived. The coroner and his jury 
certainly did fight like devils, and the 
were every whit as devilishly opposed. 
All were thumping, knocking down, 
pulling, dragging, wrestling, and shout- 
ing. Crash went a chair—smash went 
a window or a table—down went a 
man here—up sprung another there— 
a th was heard in this corner—a 
shout in that. Sometimes they ap- 
peared detached into small groups; 
again they seemed like a ravelled hank, 
matted into one mass of inextricable 
confusion. The doctor and apothe- 
cary got first an odd thump, en passant, 
in compliment to the coroner : by-and- 
bye they were sucked, sorely against 
their wills, into the vortex of the fight ; 
and ere it was half over, they might be 
seen amongst the thickest of the fray, 
giving and receiving, according to their 
ability, on each side, The fight 

might now be at its hottest, when two 
men were seen engaged in a bitter 
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straggle near the window, one of 
whom was the coroner, and the second, 
to the inexpressible astonishment of all 
present, no other than the subject of 
the inquest, Barney Bradley himself. 
In a moment, what between surprise 
and mirth, there was an immediate 
cessation of hostilities among all the 
belligerents, with the exception of the 
coroner and Barney, Darby M‘Fudge 
and the foreman, who, so far as ex- 
haustion permitted them, laid in the 
blows with great vigour. It was im- 
possible to say on which of their heads 
victory might have alighted ; for, how- 
ever amusing their contest appeared to 
the wondering and excited by-standers, 
the latter deemed it proper to separate 
Barney and the coroner, for the ludi- 
crous purpose of giving that gentleman 
an opportunity of recognising his an- 
tagonist. The foreman, who had al- 
ready been sufficiently well drubbed, 
felt no wish for a more lengthened bat- 
tle ; and the two medical gentlemen 
stood as if thunder-struck at the ac- 
tivity of the corpse! When the four 
were separated, it is utterly impossible 
to describe what ensued, so as to retain 
any portion of the mingled mirth and 
amazement of the whole crowd. 

“ Eh?” exclaimed the coroner— 
“ What! why! is it—eh?—is it the— 
it is—by the sky above us, it’s the ras- 
cal that was kilt!!—the dead vaga- 
bond we had the inquest over!” 

This was replied to by a thundering 
uproar of laughter, in which, however, 
neither the coroner nor his medical 
friends felt any inclination to join. 

“ Be the holy farmer, Mr. Casey, 
you're fairly done !” 

“ Death alive! Misther Casey! you 
may say that, uny how, an’ so may 
Barney. You see, in spite of all your 
law, the devil a dhrop was out of him! 
ha! ha! ha!!” 

“ Why, who dared to hould an in- 
quest on me ?” exclaimed Barney, with 
astonishment. 

“ Faith, Mr. Casey there, Barney, 
and twelve jurymen, wid that pross- 
sarver for the foreman.” 

“ He did! well here’s for ‘his throu- 
ble,” said Barney, attacking the coro- 
her once more with evident good-will. 
The crowd however interposed, and 
succeeded in appeasing his indignation. 
“Let me at him!” he shouted, “ let 
me at the rascal! You won't! Well, 
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never heed! Be this and be that, 
Misther Casey, if I ever catch you 
houldin’ an inquisht on me agin, I] 
make it be an ugly business to you !” 

“Inthe mane time, we will return 
our verjick,” said Casey. “ There is 
legal proof that you were dead, and 
the jury have nothing to do with your 
resurrection at all at all, you unsason- 
able rascal you.” 

“ Right, Mr. Casey,” shouted the 
whole crowd, “the sorra’s fanny thought, 
that. Barney, be asy, man alive! 
Barney himself can be a witness, Mis+ 
ther Casey.” 

“ Faith,” said Casey, “Ill not be 
well licked, and defrauded out of my 
money into the bargain. I have two 
medical gintlemen to prove that he 
was dead, and wid the help of heaven 
and an obadient jury, we'll return our 
verjick. Waither !” 

The waiter appeared. 

“ Waither, another tumbler of wa- 
ther, wid a naggin of the same to 
tighten it. Gintlemen of the jury, I 
cannot lose this opportunity of retarn- 
ing my sinsare congratulations upon 
the decided stand you have made on 
this trying occasion, against those who 
countenance and encourage blaggard- 
ism and outrageousness. You are, 
gintlemen—(here waither, it’s not for 
the foreman I ordhered it)—you are, 
gintlemen, an honour to your country, 
and wid twelve such indepindent 
men to support me, I'd undertake 
to lick any thirteen fellows in the 
county, and to give a proper verjick 
upon any dacent case of manslaughter, 
murder, shooicide, or Otto-diffay after- 
wards. And now, gintlemen, for fear 
you might be disposed to call this 
merely dry talk, I order you a glass of 
whiskey each, to keep you cool and 
collected !” 

“ Bravo! Misther Casey; be my 
song, Sir, you’re the very moral of a 
crowner,” returned the jury, “long 
life to you, Sir!” 

“ Waither! a glass of whiskey 
a piece for the gintlemen of the 


jury.” 


“ Faith, Misther Casey, it ’ud be 
amost worth one’s while to get knocked 
on the head, just to have the pleasure 
of your sittin’ an them.” 

“ Gintlemen, your healths, any way } 
Why, touching a verjick, I'd not give 
in to ere a coroner in Europe for 
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robing an Otto-diffay, or charging a 
jury. And, gintlemen, [ say there’s 
- nothing like a good skrimmage, even 
although a skull .or two be cracked.” 

“Devil a thing. Bravo, Misther 
Casey! Faith your'e the jewel of a 
crowner, Sir. More power to you! 
If other people won't make work for 

ou, why you'll be apt to make work 
or yourself, an’ why not ?” 

he waiter now returned with the 
spirits, and the jury, after pledging the 
now tipsy coroner, told him they were 
ready to proceed with Barney’s in- 
quest. 

“ Come, gintlemen,” said Casey, “be- 
fore we begin I'll be dacent. Here 
waither agin: bring the subject— 
bring Barney Bradley something to 
drink. He liked it before death, and 
faith he must get a sup after it.” 

“Why then as you're doin’ the 
dacent thing, Misther Casey,” said 
Barney, “ you're welcome to sit an me 
wid a Set an’ a half.” 

Coroner—* Now Barney, be an evi- 
dence, man alive, and give us a lift 
where you can.” 

Barney—* Ha! ha! ha! 


Devil fly 
away wid the merrier. 


Depind your 
We'll 


life an me, Misther Casey. 
make out a clear case, or the sorra’s 


in it. But saize the word I'll answer 
the pross-sarver.” 

“The Pross-sarver, faith and an 
unlucky spalpeen he is to put on a 
jary. But I'll pledge my reputation 
that if one half the county was to 
murder the other, Barney, I'll never 
have one on an inquest agin. Let 
that satisfy you all.” 

“Success, Misther Casey! The 
drivin’ blaggard skulked into it merely 
to grab the shillin’.” 

“Now, gintlemen, let us resume 
proceedings. Barney, as I consider 
you the most important evidence, we 
shall begin wid yourself.” 

“ Wid all my heart, Sir ; ha! ha! ha! 
But, wid submission, Misther Casey, 
are you unwell, Sir ?” 

“Not I. I’m in excellent health.” 

“ Be gorra then, wid great respect, 
you're no sich thing, Sir. Devil a 
man in Ireland wants flaybottomry 
more than you do.” 

“ What do you mane, Bradley ? 

“Why, Sir, you have too much 
blood in you entirely. Your nose, Sir, 
is twisted a little to the one side too, 
an’ be gorra that’s another sign.” 
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“Come, come, man—my nose! Asy 
Barney, you know how hat can be ac- 
counted for. On the other point your'e 
right enough. Maybe I ieee more 
blood than I want, sartinly.” 

“Sir, if you take my advice, you'll 
lose some immedintly. I'll spin it 
out o’ you while you'd say Jack 
Robisson.” 

The audience were exceedingly 
grave here. Not the least symptom 
of a smile appeared on a single face. 
On the contrary, they looked at the 
coroner with an alarm which the 
rascals succeeded in making more im- 
pressive by their feigned attempts to 
conceal it. At length one of them 
said in a very solemn voice, 

“ Misther Casey, Barney’s right, Sir. 
Something is wrong wid you, whatever 
it is, for there’s a great change in your 
face since you came into the house.” 

“ Tut, it can’t be, but if I thought—” 

“The safest way, Sir, is to be sure 
and lose the blood. Barney’s the very 
boy that can breathe a vein in style.” 

“ Where are the other medical gin- 
tiemen ?” said the coroner. “ Why, 
they are gone! However I don't 
wonder at it, after what they got.” 

“ Waither,” shouted Barney, “ bring 
up a basin, poor Misther Casey’s not 
well. Why, Sir, you're changin’ for 
the worse in your looks every minute. 
Devil a word I'll hear, Sir, nor a 
blessed syllable of evidence I'll give 
to-day, barrin’ you take care of your 
health.” 

“ Gintlemen of the jury, do you think 
I want to lose blood ?” 

“ Bedad, Sir, there’s a_ terrible 
change on you: why youre black 
undher doth eyes. You must have got 
some hurt Sir, inwardly, durin’ the row.” 

“ Faith and there may be something 
in that sure enough. Come, Barney, 
set to work. It can do no harm at all 
events,” 

Barney, now in his glory,.stripped 
the coroner, and in two minutes had a 
full tide of blood rushing from his arm, 
into a large wash-hand basin, the 
bottom of which could not be covered 
by less than thirty ounces of blood. 

“ Now, Misther Casey, dont you 
feel asier ?” 

“I do, Barney, but cursedly wake. 
Stop, man, you have taken enough, five 
times over; do you intend to fill— 
the—the basin? Stop !—my sights 
going—I'in getting , 
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Forty-eight ounces of blood would 
be apt to make any man weak. The 
worthy coroner could go no farther, 
and in a moment he lay at full length, 
in a swinging faint. 

It was now, when he could not hear 
them, that their mirth became loud 
and excessive. Barney, in the mean 
time, tied up his arm. 

“The devil fly away wid you, 
Barney, but you're able to walk 
widout bein’ led, any how, you bird o’ 

ce!” ' 

“ Whist, wid yees,” replied Bradley ; 
“we'll be up to him. Let us sit an’ 
hould an inquisht an himself, before 
he comes to—that won't be these ten 
good minutes to come.” 

“ Oh! consumin’ to the better. Here 
you rap of a pross-sarver—you must 

e the crowner ; an’ as you'd do nuttin 
for nuttin, we'll give you another glass 
o’ whiskey.” 

“Then, Barney, you must take my 
place on the jury.” 

“To be sure I will.” 

“ Well thin, gintlemen, as we were 
all spectathors of this bloody business, 
we may as well, at wanst, return a 
verdict against Barney.” 

“ Not wilful murdher agin me any 
how, aither in joke or airnest.” 

“No; but here’s the verdict: we 
Jind that Misther Casey died by the visi- 
tation of Barney Bradley.” 

“A choice good one,” replied 
Barney. “Here, waither, bring in a 
naggin of burnt whiskey for Misther 
Casey. That’s what'll set lift to rights. 
Here, boys, let us bring him near the 
windy, an’ rise him up a little. Come, 
Misther Casey, blood alive, Sir, don't 
be a woman. Pluck up spirit ; here’s 
a naggin o’ burnt whiskey, to make all 
square. Bedad, Sir, you have nothin’ 
else than the pattern of a ginteel face 
this minute.” 

Coroner—* Where’s the whiskey, in 
the first-place ?” 

Barney—* Here, Sir; here it is. 
Never nip it; take it at a bite, an’ 
you may dance Shawn Buie in five 
minutes.” 

“Yes, it will do me good. Gintle- 
men of the jury, what has happened to 
me? Was there anything illaygal in 
this business ?” 

“Sorra haporth, Misther Casey, 
barrin’ that Barney Bradley tuck a few 
ounces of blood out 0’ you.” 


“Yes, yes, 1 remember. Barney, in 
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the mane time, confound you and your 
flaybottomry, you have almost bled me 
to death, you infernal quack. 

It was impossible to resist the ridi- 
culous appearance of the coroner, 
whose face, being at best ruddy upon a 
sallow ground, now bore a strong re- 
semblance to green linen, if we except 
his nose, which was of a pale dead 
blue , like the end of a burned brick. 
The laughter in fact could not be 
suppressed, nor could the coroner, after 
surveying himself in a three-cornered 
broken looking glass that hung against 
the wall, avoid joining in the mirth, 
although at his own expense. 

“ Gintlemen of the jury,” said he, 
“there is no use in my spoiling a good 
joke, although I’ve paid some of the 
best blood in my veins for it. It’s well 
known, any how, that a more blood- 
thirsty vagabond than Barney Bradley 
is not to be had.—You go about, 
Barney, you nager, seeking whom you 
may dleed; and | now tell you, that 
you'll take a cup too much from some 
one before you're hanged, my man, 
Reduce your practice, Barney, or 
you'll die somewhere convanient to 
the county gaol—ha! ha!ha! Welk 
gintlemen, now let us to sarious busi- 
ness, for, upon my conscience, I'll 
have a verjick and my fees, if the 
fellow was to come alive fifty times.” 

“We're ready, misther Casey, to 
examine the witnesses.” 

“ Let any man, then, who was pre- 
sent at this unfortunate business, step 
forward and state all he knows.” 

“I seen the whole of it, Sir, an’ 
more,” said a man to the jury. 

“ Alick Smith,” said one of the jury, 
“tell us what you did see, an’ never 
mind statin’ what you didn’t see.” 

“ Why, you see, Pether, 1 happened 
to be passin Brian Finigan’s public- 
house at the time ; so, begad, hearin’ 
that it was a bit o’ fun, I ran up from 
the street that Billy Button the tailor 
lives in, bekase, you see, I was goin’ 
to leave the measure of my head for a 
hat wid Condy Branagan.” 

“] thought,” observed the coroner, 
“you said you were passing Brian 
Finigan’s.” 

“But that was ajfther, Sir—so, 
hearin’, you see, of the row, up I ran 
just about two minutes afther Barney 
was sent home to his modher.” 

“ What do you mean by that?” en- 
quired Casey. 
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“ Why, afther he was knocked down, 
an’ kilt, Sir.” 

“ But were you not present at the 
fight ?” , 

“Ohthe devil a blow J seen them 
give, Sir, barrin’ what I heard from 
them that war lookin’ on. But 
that’s no rason that I can’t give you 
the outs and ins of the business as 
true as any one, allowin’ for mistakes.” 

“ Get out, you spalpeen” said Casey, 
“take yourself and your mistakes out 
of this. You're nothing but a nagerly 
equivocator.” 

“ Well, Misther Casey,” said the fel- 
low, winking at the bye-standers, “ if 
that’s my thanks, I can’t help it. I’m 
always willin’ to oblage a jintee/ lookin’ 
gintleman. It’s more than I'd do afore 
Barney bled you.” 

The coroner winced at this, but the 
mirth and the cause of the mirth were 
too decidedly against him to resent it 
with success. 

«Come, now,” said he, “ I’ll tell you 
what, boys; I'll order any man half-a- 
pint that will give true evidence on 
this melancholy affair.” 

Nine of the jury immediately volun- 
teered. 

“ Beg pardon, Misther Casey,” said 
the foreman, “that’s not laygal, wid 
submission ; it’s what lawyers call in- 


subordination of perjury. It'll in- 
valeed the whole inquest.” 
“You lie, you rascal,” replied 


Casey, deeply offended, “how dare 
you charge the coroner of the county 
with disorganization of perjury. Only 
you're on the jury, I’d send you out of 
the window by the heels.” 

“ Faith, an’ let him not be too sure 
that that same will save him,” observed 
therest of the jury ; “devil a betther we 
could d than shove him out, an’ clap 
Barney himself in his place.” 

“Out, wid him!” shouted the bye- 
standers, “out wid him, the rip, an’ 
make Barney himself foreman—ha! ha! 
ha!” 

“Devil a sweeter,” said Barney ; 
“ widall my heart. Out wid the rascal !” 

The coroner, if he were even dis- 
posed, had not strength to prevent this. 
The window was raised, the unfor- 
tunate process-server caught, and 


very quietly, but with remarkable ex- 
actness, dropped astride a cow that 
happened to pass, which cow belonged 
to a poor widow who lived in the 
suburbs of the town. 


It is sufficient 
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to say that ina short time the cow 
and her rider were followed by at least 
two-thirds of the fair, as far as the 
ound-burn, in which she deposited 
im, to the exquisite enjoyment of the 
spectators. 

“Now, Misther Casey, we'll make 
Barney himself foreman.” 

“I doubt it’s a little irregular,” said 
Casey ; “but as it’s a particular case 
altogether, why let him have the 
office.” 

“ Well but, Sir,” said the jurors, 
“here’s nine of us that can give 
right thrue evidence.” 

“ Faith,” said Barney, “you may add 
me for a tenth, provided the half-pint’s 
to come to the fore.” 

The coroner now felt himself sadly 
puzzled ; he was literally overwhelmed 
with evidence. Nut an individual pre- 
sent, after having heard of the affair 
of the half-pint, but professed himself 
to be intimately acquainted with all 
the particulars of that “ melancholy 
affair.” The transaction promised to 
be clouded with witnesses. 

“ What’s to be done ?” said Casey ; 
“death alive, boys, I can’t hear you 
all; if I did the fees of the inquest 
wouldn’t cover the expences.” 

“ But the gintlemen of the jury, Mis- 
ther Casey, have the best right to the 
whiskey, Sir. Remimber how we stood 
to youin the skrimmage, a while agone.” 

“Under the circumstances, gintle- 
men, I'll ballot for evidence ; first, 
for two out of the jury ; and afterwards 
for two md#® out of the bye-standers ; 
and there’s a full bottle gone.” 

“ That’s takin’ evidence by the quart, 
Misther Casey.” 

“ Boys, be asy, now—and don’t turn 
so solemn an investigation into ridicule. 
Get me a hat.” 

A score of caubeens, amidst the most 
unlimited glee, were instantly offered 
to him, and having selected one, he 
proceeded to draw lots for the wit- 
nesses, or, as he more formally termed 
it, “to ballot for the evidence in this 
unfortunate transaction.” Barney him- 
self and another juror had the good 
luck to succeed, as had Andy Murtagh 

who had fi/t him, and a person who 
was an eye-witness, 

“ What's your name ?” said Casey to 
the stranger. 

“ Philip Coogan, Sir.” 

“ Were you present at this business, 
Philip ?” 
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“ I was present at both, Sir, wid the 
help 0’ goodness.” 

“ At both what, man alive ?” 

“ Why, Sir, at Barney’s and Andy’s 
affair, an’ aftherwards at your own 
little consarn in the house here.” 

“ Well, but stick to Barney’s and 
Andy’s ; what do you know of that ?” 

“Why, Sir, Barney bled him in 
Brian Finnigan’s stable, up agin 
the wall; then, Sir, Barney brought 
him in to trate him. Idon’t know 
what privication came atune them, but 
something surely must, Sir, or they'd not 
tuck to weltin’ one another as they did.” 

“ Go on, Philip.” 

“I was passin’, Sir, when I see 
Brian Finnigan, an’ his brodher, an’ 
his sarvint, pushin’ them out ; an’ one 
o’ them, but I cant say which, hot 
Brian a lick as he went in.” 

“ Well done, Philip ; you're coming 
to it by degrees, as the Sesens go to 
heaven. Go on.” 

“ Then, Sir, they attacked one another 
agin—Barney, Sir, let fly at Andy 
wid his dattagh, an’ thin’ Andy here 
knocked him down, an’ that blow 
sobered him.” 

“ Be the vartue of my oath, Misther 
Casey, he did’nt knock me down this 
day. .It was never in his waistcoat 
to do it,” said Barney. 

“Philip Coogan tould the truth, 
Misther Casey,” observed Andy, “’twas 
I that gave him as purty a tumble as 
ever he got since he was christened ; 
an’ is well able to doit any day.” 

“Murtagh, be asy, man,” said the 
coroner, “ your’e not bound to crimi- 
nate yourself ; (waither!) consider that 
there may be a verjick of homicide, 
any how, brought against you.” 

“ Not ‘till [kill Barney over agin, 
Misther Casey.” 

“I tell you, Andy, that the jury 
have laygal and professional proof that 
the man was dead. We have nothing 
to do only to prove how he was killed. 
Coming to life again is his own affair, 
not ours.” 

“ Be me sowl, I suppose it was the 
row brought me to life,” said Barney, 
“If any thing ’ud do it, ‘twould 
be aither that, or a smell to the 
whiskey bottle, praise be goodness !” 

“ That’s your own consarn, Barney, 
and not the jury’s,” said Casey. 

Barney—* It’s a lie, any how, to 
say that Andy knocked me down; he 
was never the man.” 
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Andy—Well, I'll tell you what, 
Barney, let the business go an, and 
you know we can decide that asy 
enough afther.” 

Barney—* Never say it again, Andy. 
Boys, go an wid the inquest. It’s 
the least I should know whether I was 
kilt or not, at any rate. Ha! ha! ha!” 

Barney’s brother juror now stepped 
forth to set them right. 

“ Misther Casey, Sir , 

“ Waither !” said Casey, “ were you 
asleep, you spalpeen? Bring me ano- 
ther tumbler of wather, wid a naggin 
of whiskey in it. I’m as wake as a 
fishing-rod.” 

“ Take it burned, Sir,” said Barney, 
“an’ dhrink the wather afterwards, 
That’s the right plan.” 

“ Bring what J desire you,” said 
Casey ; “go on, Mr. Juror.” 

“T must give it agin Barney, Sir—I 
seen Andy Murtagh gave him as clane 
a knock-down as ere a shave ever 
Barney himself gave in his life. I 
was beside them, Sir, an’ Barney, by 
the vartue o’ my oath, couldn’t kick no 
more than a spatch-cock.” 

“ Able to kick you for that lie, any 
day,” said Barney, “an’ will, too, before 
a month o’ Sundays passes.” 

A fresh argument here took place 
between Barney, his brother juror, 
and Andy Murtagh, in which the 
latter insisted that if Barney were 
kilt at all, he it was who had the merit 
of killing him. Barney stiffly denied 
this, and their partizans on either side 
gave rather decisive proofs of their 
readiness to bring the matter to a short 
issue. The coroner, however, at this 
moment received his tumbler of water, 
a fact which reminded him of the com- 
pensation he had promised them for 
their evidence. 

“ Now, boys,” said he, “let us have 
no more fighting here till we finish the 
business in hand, at any rate. After 
that you have the length and breadth 
of the street to decide it in, ‘All 
I can say is, that if you rise a ruction 
now, you'll get no whiskey from me.” 

‘** Faith, an’ that’s sensible, Misther 
Casey, an’ stands to rason; we have 
the street, as you say; so let us put 
it off till afther we get the quart of 
evidence.” 

« Asy, boys, asy ; no more of that. 
But now what verjick will we return 
upon the death of Barney ?” 

“ Oh devil purshue the one o’ me 
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will ‘ever consint to be kilt by Andy 
Murtagh, or the likes o’ him ;” said 
Barney. 

* Faith, an’ if I was on the jury,” 
replied Andy, “ I’d consint to give no 
other.” 

“ Misther Casey, Sir,” said a juror, 
“we'll do the thing in a way that 
Barney can’t be offinded wid.” 

“ How is that ?” 

“ We'll find—Xilt by Andy Murtagh, 
and found beatin’ the coroner afterwards.” 

he byestanders decided on the 
propriety of this verdict by the loud 
seal of their approbation. Barney 
himself, the coroner, and Andy Mur- 
tagh, were also carried away by the 
spirit of the moment. It was impossible, 
in fact, to resist it. A general scene 
of mirth followed, which was. still 
heightened by the good humour with 
which Casey paid them for their testi- 
mony. This worthy gentleman insist- 
ed that they should shake hands, and 
bury their differences in a fresh 
bottle at his expense, a suggestion 
which was instantly acted on, but with 
what degree of sincerity we caunot 
say. He thought himself bound, how- 
ever, to thank the jury in “a neat 
address,” and he proceeded as follows : 

“Gintlemen of the Jury—For your 
unwearied attintion, patience, and 
gineral good conduct, in this trying 
and tadious case, I beg lave to return 
you my most sarious acknowledgments. 
I am now fifteen months and six weeks 
upon the bench ; and | am bound to say 
that in the coorse of that pariod I have 
never sat upon a case of such difficulty, 
handled in a manner that reflects, gin- 
tlemen—hem—that reflects such— 
such credit and gineral esteem upon 
the talents you displayed in assisting 
me in my difficulties, this day. We 
had, gintlemen, to fight our way through 
a very ugly spacies of opposition, and 
nobly you acquitted yourselves. Gin- 
tlemen, I am bound to say, that you 
are the best boxed jury in the three 
united kingdoms ; by which I mane 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. But 
I must add, that some of the party 
who conducted the row against us 
have a villainous habit of kicking in 
the shins while they fight; by which 
I have heavily suffered. I do not 


now wish to rip up the embers of 
strife ; but I must confess that, touch- 
ing the kicking in the shins, I strongly 
suspect the corpse to have been by 
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far the worst conducted. Gintlemen, 
I repeat it, that the subject of the 
inquest did not behave himself with 
due decorum. He denied that he was 
kilt, gintlemen, in the teeth of the 
plainest aud most equivocal evidence. 
We had the opinion of two medical 
men—who, I am sorry to say, were 
each of them whacked by the corpse, 
gintlemen—so to spake—both of whom 
proved that he was dead. We had, 
moreover, the testimony of the worthy 
man who kilt him, corroborating the opi- 
nion of the doctors. Yet he denied the 
fact in the face of all this! However, 
as I said, let it all be forgotten. 
Gintlemen, I now propose the health 
of ould Ireland---a country, gintlemen, 
in which, I am proud to say, the law 
of inquest, gintlkemen—the law of 
inquest—is better understood than in 
any other country under the sun. 
Gintlemen, ‘Ould [reland, the land 
of Inquests !’ 

This, as the papers say, was received 
with tremendous cheers, and the health 
of the coroner drank, as “one of the 
best coroners that ever sat on a live 
corpse.” This was rather sharp, but 
the worthy man was now too far ad- 
vanced in liquor to notice it. He 
accordingly paid the reckoning, got 
his hat, and was staggering out, when 
the waiter thrust a slip of paper into 
his hand, on which was written : “ Ver- 
dict of the jury that sot upon the body 
of Bartle Casey, Esquire, late crowner 
for this part of the county, before Bar- 
ney Bradley, Esquire, flaybottomist and 
horse-doctor—We find that the dis- 
ased died by the visitation of Barney 
Bradley. Signed Barney Bradley.” 
Here followed the names of the twelve 
jurors. 

“Ay,” exclaimed Casey, after he had 
made it out with some difficulty, « I 
don’t doubt that, any how. The ras- 
cals would outwit the devil, let alone 
Bartlemy Cusey, Esquire; and as for 
Barney Bradley, he would bleed the 
devil if he had any blood in him.” 
He then staggered up to the inn where 
he slept that night, with less of fever 
than he would have felt were it not 
for the virtue of Barney Bradley’s lan- 
cet. 

This was Barney Bradley’s first in- 
quest, or, as it was termed by his 
neighbours, his first resurrection. He 
was, however, the subject of three in- 
quests, every one of which he survived, 
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and in every one of which the coro- 
ners suffered, either by “flaybottomry” 
orasound drubbing. In fact he be- 
came so celebrated a corpse, and 
withal so dangerous, that on the occa- 
sion of two or three subsequent deaths 
occurring, after the three inquests al- 
luded to, no coroner would sit upon 
him, inasmuch as they did so at the 
evident risk and hazard of their lives. 
Our readers will of course be anx- 
ious to know what disease or accident 
it was that occasioned Barney’s tempo- 
rary death. Ah ha!—There we have 
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them! Don’t you know, worthy readers, 
that the beauty of a modern tale is 
mystery? Do you think we are such 
a common-place writer as to tell every 
thing ? 
blabbing upon poor Barney. Fare- 
well! 

And now to conclude, we beg leave 
to recommend this authentic story to 
John Bull’s perusal, and that it ma, 
serve to correct his views of Irish lite 
and character, is the earnest and sin- 
cere wish of the writer. Amen. 


STANZAS. 


*Tis strange how people talk of love, 
Some find it such a pleasant thing ! 

Through worlds of bliss they seem to rove, 
With them ’tis everlasting spring ! 


And others find it such a pest! 

A wayward, sad, tormenting sprite, 
That seizes on the hapless breast, 

Its joys to crush—its hopes to blight! 


Some find it all dressed out in flowers, 
Mid sunny days and starry nights, 

Dwelling in most enchanting bowers, 
And all surrounded with delights ! 


Anon, some luckless wight shall tell 

How o’er his fresh and happy years 
Love rang a sad, funereal knell, 

And left him nought but sighs and tears. 


*Tis puzzling now to think of this, 

When love shall come to be our doom, 
That either it is perfect bliss, 

Or else, an all-pervading gloom. 


And how to gain that dazzling height, 
Where love sits throned in cloudless day, 
Or how avoid that dismal night, 
Where love shuts out each cheering ray. 


A safer course there seems to be, 
Not all made up of joy or woe, 
Not soaring up to ecstacy, 
Nor sinking down to depths below. 


A cloud may sometimes cross its way, 
A storm may sometimes shake its flowers, 
But then a bright reviving ray, : 
Dispels the cloud, and dries the showers. 


So when we come to fall in love, 
(As fall in love we surely will,) 
We'll try this safer course to prove, 

By wisely blending good with ill. 


Von, IIT. 


That, you know, would be ° 


2 
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FRAGMENTS FROM THE HISTORY OF GRANA WEAL. 


CHAPTER I. 


Of Grana’s christening, and how discreetly she passed her teens. 


There has been a great dispute 
whether it was Lord Peter or a Prior 
Martin who christened this young 
gentlewoman, whose history I have 
taken in hand. I will quarrel with no 
man for holding whatever side, in that 
dispute, he pleases, but only say that, 
in my poor judgment, it was a pity her 
baptism should have been so long 
delayed; for, to tell the truth, she was 
a bouncing girl, fit to be married the 
day they admitted her. But at the 
same time it must be confessed, that 
this was the whim of the day, and that 
neither John Bull, her neighbour, nor 
the Baboons, had much the start of her 
on that score; and that for the 
Porkers, Fieryskulls, and other north- 
ern families, they acted like perfect 
Anabaptists in comparison, some wait- 
ing for their wise teeth, some dipping 
bald-pate and grey hairs in the font, 
and some never getting christened at 
all. 

My granting the start (were it but 
an inch) to John and Jacko will be 
considered unfair by some, who main- 
tain, that Grana was christened in 
Julius Cesar’s time, and that Father 
Patrick only confirmed her. As I 
said before, I quarrel with no man for 
his opinion, only state my own. Be 
it as it may, tis certain Grana grew in 
a short time to be the best communi- 
cant the bishop had, and always got 
the catechising of the rest; nay, 
opened a school at her own expense, 
whither the neighbours’ children used 
to come, for miles round ; so that all 
over her estate you might see students 
of humanity, and poor scholars in 
shoals, some expounding Plato and 
Aristotle, some thumbing their horn- 
books, some working problems in 
geometry, some cyphering on slates 
and ad bende all as civil as so many 
sizars, and scores of chuplains, profes- 
sors, pedagogues, and ushers superin- 
tending. Grana’s estate was one of the 
completest things, of its size, you ever 





saw: wood and water in abundance ; 
turbary at her kitchen door, no such 
grazing round all the country side as on 
her bolm, and some of the finest pieces 
of corn land in the north, higher up by 
the grange. Then, lots of game in her 
preserves, and two or three clear trout- 
ing streams, forming as many capital mill 
sites, running right through the middle 
of the demesne from end to end ; with 
famous fishing in the herring pond, and 
no want of snug coves for a hooker to 
lie in through the winter. 

To be sure she did not make the 
most of the land, for she had no care 
to cut down the timber: it had been 
there, she said, from the first, and 
while she could get malt and meal 
enough out of the grange, she wanted 
no more red ridges on her estate. She 
was fond of a run with the hounds 
too ; and loved better to tramp through 
the dew of a morning with a hawk on 
her wrist, than to follow the plough-tail; 
all very allowable in a lady of her 
ancient blood, but a bad example to 
the tenants. These were a roaring 
crew of jolly dogs, up to anything, 
born devils for courting and fighting, 
that went about hunting and fowling, 
like qualified esquires; and if you'd 
ask one of the sporting blackguards to 
put his hand to a spade or shovel, ’tis 
odds but he’d fetch you a slap in the 
chops for your pains. Then, Grana’s 
mode of adminstering justice was any- 
thing but what it ought to be; she 
held her own petty sessions but once 
a twelvemonth, and had no regular 
constable or settled bailiff on the land, 
so that when the tenants would quar- 
rel about their marches, as they were 
were for ever doing, they were always 
sure of plenty of time to take the law 
into their own hands, and have a set-to 
before Grana heard of the row. On 
this account you'd hardly meet a fellow, 
for the length of a day, on the roads 
about, that would’nt have his head 

bound up, or his arm ina sling ; but 
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Grana did not mind it so much, pro- 
vided none of the neighbours’ people 
were concerned, for she rather liked, 
she said, to see her boys enjoying 
themselves ; that as for boxing and 
cudgel-play, they were manly exercises 
and kept the chaps in wind, and that a 
black eye was a handsomer mark on a 
man’s face any day than any sign of 
a white liver. So you may suppose 
there was no want of bloody noses at 
their fairs and patterns, much as at the 
present day, with this difference only, 
that if a fellow should happen to whip 
his knife into another’s puddings, there 
was no bother with judges or jury ; 
he had only to put his hand in his 
pocket like a gentleman, and the 
coroner was satisfied. As for the 
friends of the deceased, it was their 
look out to have a good poke at him 
in return, and he had no more to do 
than raise his cousins and fight for it ; 
or, if he did not like that, shift him- 
self to another town-land, (for there 
was no act in force on Grana’s estate 


against vagrants,) or else stow himself 


away in the nearest church, where he 
might laugh in their faces out of the 
yestry-room window. 

Yet with all, Grana’s life was a 
warm and merry one. She never saw 
such a thing as a baker’s or butcher's 
bill: as to groceries, she never tasted, 
so didn’t miss them: her wine and silk 
merchant was the only dealer she ever 
troubled, and he was the civilest fel- 
low in the world—beef or butter, tal- 
low or hides, all was the same to him ; 
and he stocked her cellar, and kept 
her back decent, on terms so rea- 
sonable, that you'd never have missed 
his payment out of the larder. Her 
own wenches spun her shifts and table 
cloths, and her own lads wove them ; 
80 it was, too, with her flannel petticoats, 
blankets, carpets, &c. As for her 
table, she had curdy salmon, and 
haunch of venison three times a week, 
with sirloins of beef, saddles of mutton, 
fowl and ham, woodcocks, pheasants, 
partridges, and wild ducks without 
end ; strong ale, neat wines, and a hall 
that swarmed like a bee-hive at dinner 
time. After Supper she kept it up 
singing and dancing till cock crow: 
none of the neighbours had such a 
taste for music, and there was always 
a warm corner by the fire for whatever 
strolling piper, fiddler, or harper, might 


-want a tuck out and a night’s lodging. 
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A fellow with a tolerable voice was 
sure to be well entertained; nay, 
though he had no voice at all, would 
get the run of the house for charity, 
for Grana was the most generous and 
hospitable creature breathing. She 
was not slack neither holding her own 
among the neighbours, of which Ill 
give you an instance. 

There were a set of fellows on the 
north of John’s estate over the pond, 
as untamed savages as could well be 
imagined. They could not be called 
tenants, for they paid neither rent 
nor taxes, but they had been there 
since before the memory of man, and 
would let neither John or John’s 
master meddle with their vagabond 
concerns. Now Grana having suffered 
from their troublesome vicinity, deter- 
mined to take the rogues in hand, and 
so served an ejectment without more 
ado on the first she could get at. She 
sent over a stout fellow, one of her 
bailiffs, called Longpaw, who completed 
the process execution in a trice, and 
then began to cast about among her 
people for a proper occupant for the 
vacant premises. There was one among 
her wenches called Peg, a rawboned, 
hard-working creature, but full of fun 
and spirit, the best in the house ata 
reel, which she would dance, playing 
the pipes all the time, and no bad hand 
neither with her whittle in a row. Her 
elbows were red with the constant 
exposure to the cold, and she valued a 
wetting or a snow-balling no more than 
a crack of her fingers. Such a hardy 
quean was just the sort of person 
fitted for the out-farm ; so she was 
put at the head of & complete estab- 
lishment, and shipped forthwith aceross 
the pond to her new quarters. Here 
she kept up the old housekeeping 
famously, and soon gathered a set of 
jolly boys to her platters that would 
have gone through fire and water for 
her. But, 1 am sorry to say, she 

roved but an ungrateful jade after all ; 
for she not only turned on Grana i in 
course of time, as shall be seen here- 
after, but has even had the impudence 
to deny that she ever received so much 
as a petticoat at her hands: if you 
ask her, at this day, whom she’s come 
of—* Oh,” says she, “I’m descended 
frae the same stock wi’ John an’ the 
Baboons : Grana Weal has the honor, 
man, o’ being my illegeetimate balf- 
cousin.” 
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“ And where got ye the kilt, Peg ?” 

“ Oh, fra Julius Cesar an’ the Picks.” 

“ And the Mac to your name, Peg ?” 

“ Oh man, can. ye ax siccin a question ? 
I got it frae the hielan’s to be sure.” 

“And where did the highlanders 
get it, Peg?” 

“Fra Julius Ceesar an’ the Picks, I 
tell ye,” and so on, defiling her old 
nest to the best of her abilities. 

But with all, Peg is a good soul if 
_ knew her, and did her business 
ike a Trojan now. She bustled about 
among the marchers, pushed this one 
into the gripe, and doubled that one 
over the ditch, slit a third’s windpipe, 
and smoked a fourth out of his house 
like a badger from his hole, then clap- 
ded down the boys upon the holdings, 
and set them to raise barley and kail 
on the poor rogues, leek gardens and 
bits of grazing. It was astonishing 
how well she throve, for though she 
could never get fat, she soon grew so 
tall and wiry that John (who by the 
by, was at this time a poor creature 
enough,) was no sort of match for her 
even with all the help he could beg or 
borrow. Grana in the mean time was 
getting on as usual, and gradually find- 
ing money gather on her hands. She 
was anything but covetous, nay blame- 
ably extravagant in some things, yet 
she found she could not get rid of all 
her income without some smarter ex- 

enses; so she began to melt down 
2er broad pieces into cups and candle- 
sticks for Peter, and sent all over the 
country, hiring the best stone masons, 
carvers, gilders, and upholsterers to 
build and furnish a new glebe house 
for him: when it was furnished, the 
neighbours all declared they had never 
seen the like. Then she gave gold in 
hand-fulls to scholars and masters of 
arts, and threw about her money among 
fiddlers and story tellers till all the 
tenants went mad for learning and 
music. 

It would have done your heart good 
to have seen her hall of a Christmas 
night or Hallow Eve; such singing to 
the harp, such dancing to the bagpipes, 
suchdrinking of healths, and shaking of 
hands, and kissing and coaxing, laugh- 
ing, blushing, and gallanting was never 
heard of in the country side before. 
Peter’s lass, you may be certain, had 
the best of what was going ; there was 
no one in the north to say black was 
the white of Peter’s eye then ; so they 
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had things all their own way, and, to 
be sure, they lived like sons of Irish 
kings. Nothing in Grana’s gift. too 
good for them. 

“My Lord Peter’s man wants half a 
rood of ground for an herb garden.” 

“ Draw him out a lease for ever of 
the low park.” 

“ My Lord Peter’s man has sent to 
borrow a hod of mortar to plaster the 
crack in the vestry room wall.” 

“ Send down acouple of masons and 
a cart load of Roman cement.” 

“My Lord Peter’s man complains 
that he lies cold o’ nights.” 

“Let him come and take as many 
blankets as he pleases out of my store- 
room; and, hark ye, tell the good 
father he can have what else he wants 
to keep his back warm, and welcome ;” 
and so on, till they grew so fat they 
could hardly wag. 

Astothe management of Grana’s house- 
hold and lands, I have already hiuted 
that it was none of the most systematic. 
She’d sometimes have but one steward, 
sometimes four or five ; and whenever 
this happened, the fellows, puffed up 
with the vain glory of their authority, 
were sure to go by the ears. Then it 
not unfrequently occurred that one of 
the remoter tenants, falling into arrears, 
would swear he had a commission, and 
set up as bailiff on his own account, 
distraining his neighbours’ goods and 
pounding their cattle, till they’d come 
down with smart replevies, and then, 
when complaint would be made to the 
head steward, the rascal would have 
eaten the cattle, pawned the goods, 
or drunk the proceeds, and abseonded. 
But the quarrels of the stewards them- 
selves were the worst of alk: these 
rogues would let drive at one another 
with the ledgers and day books, break 
the lignum vite rules over each other's 
heads, and turn the whole office topsy 
turvy. | Butler, cook, and chamber- 
maid would strike on for their favou- 
rites, and all the servants’ hall was sure 
to follow : skillets and porringers, pot- 
sticks and ladles would fly about like 
fun; and Grana herself would have to 
retreat to her own closet till the tumult 
might be appeased by some one getting 
the upper hand. On the whole, how- 
ever, her household was even then 
better managed than that of any of the 
neighbours, not excepting either the 
baboons, bulls, or porkers. She could 
show a larger list of regular stewards 
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and upper servants than any other 
housekeeper for twenty miles round ; 
and if she was a little vain of her ac- 
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counts, it is no more than others would 
have been, had they possessed any to 
be vain of. 


CHAP. II. 


Of Redhead Fieryskull’s vehement courtship of Grana Weal, and how she clapperclawed him. 


At some distance from Grana’s es- 
tate, but still inher neighbourhood, lived 
two hot headed squires of the family 
of the Fieryskulls, They were cousins- 
german, and no man could have said 
for a week at a time whether they had 
been on good terms, for they fought 
and made it up again a hundred times 
aday. The elder one, Redhead, was 
a famous hand in the Northern Yacht 
Club. Squire Frank, the younger, 
sailed a crack boat too, but on the 
whole preferred field sports. None of 
Grana’s boys, with all their devilment, 
led such a bang-up life as these cocks 
of the north. They scorned hunting 
and fishing for anything but sport ; and 
had you asked either of them to drive 
out the cows or to muck the byre, as 
Grana’s lads were always willing to do, 
egad you'd have had your head in 
your hand in a twinkling. Redhead’s 
plan was to lift what he could get on 
a summer cruise, and live on that dur- 
ing the winter like a gentleman, at 
home, feasting on fat collops, and swil- 
ling ule from the skull of a Thames 
waterman he had once beaten to death 
with his own boat hook. Frank sim- 
ply planted himself in the warmest 
corner he could find, not mattering 
much to whom it might belong, and 
basted the first fellows he could lay 
his hands on till they were fuin to fetch 
him whatever he called for. 

“ What a goose you are, cousin Red- 
head,” he would say, “roughing it 
through all weathers in that craft of 
yours, when you might follow my ex- 
ample and billet yourself on some warm 
housekeeper, eating of the fat and 
drinking of the strong, instead of going 
shivering home to the old log-house, 
to keep company with rein deer and 
bears all winter, with a wreath of snow 
at your door-cheek, like a house, and a 
blast through every cranny that would 
skin an otter.” 

“Mind your own affairs and be 
cursed,” says the other, laying his 


shoulder to the large boat and shoving 
her down from the beach, then— 
“Bear a hand my hearties, jump 
aboard ; stand by the peck and throat 
halliards ; up with your jib and away 
we go—boatswain!” “ Aye, aye, Sir,” 
says the boatswain, a bandy legged 
villain called Turgy, an atrocious, 
bloodyminded, truculent, down looking 
dog as you ever heard tell of. “Lie 
sou’ and by west, Sir,” says Redhead, 
“for look ye, 1 mean to make a trip to 
the herring pond this cruise.” No 
sooner did his tarry rascals hear whi- 
ther they were bound, than up they 
tossed their heads and gave an buzza. 

“ Ah, my lads”, says he, “is that the 
sort of course you like to lie?” “ Aye, 
aye, Sir,” sung out all the damned vil- 
lains with one consent. “ Who knows 
the navigation of the pond ?” says he : 
then half a dozen began telling him all 
the inns and outs of it, for the base, 
bloody, and brutal renegades had been 
bred and born on its banks. So down 
they came with a snoring breeze and 
made the entrance of the pond next 
tide, ran in at high water, and were 
beating up between Grana Weal’s and 
Jobn’s estates before sunset. Standing 
off and on, and looking out for a safe 
landing place, they could not help ad- 
miring the beauty and convenience of 
Grana’s country. 

“Rare good grazing by that river- 
side,” says one ; “thundering fine fall 
for a corn mill there,” says another ; 
“snug spot that to build a box on,” 
says a third; but, Lord love ye, had 
you heard them when they doubled the 
point that was betwen them and 
Grana’s house, and saw all her servant 
maids on the holm alongside, some 
milking the cows, some bucking linen 
by the river, and some singing songs 
as they plied their distafls by the 
door. “My eyes,” says one, “ what 
fa€ heifers!” “ Confound my buttons,” 
says another, “ what tight wenches |” 
So into the long boat they jumped, like 
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madmen, and, before you could sa 
Jack Robinson, had the cattle houghed, 
the wenches carried off, and Grana 
Weal’s house burning over her head 
like a tar barrel. Such of the Loys as 
they found about the place, they 
knocked on the head, and it was as 
much as Grana herself could do to 
make her escape with life and honour. 
Peter’s poor fellows came in for another 
guess sort of handling than they had 
ever been used to before The mur- 
dering heathens cut their throats in all 
the pews of the church, chucked their 
wafers out upon the dunghill, and 
swilled up their consecrated wine like 
so much swipes in a pot house. There 
was nothing to be heard but screams, 
shouts, and the smashing open of doors 
and strong boxes—nothing to be seen 
but slaughtered men and cattle, smoke, 
flames, and the ill-looking ruffians 
themselves, running back and forward 
with sacks full of plunder on their 
backs. 

Grana, and as many of the boys as 
she could gather, effected a retreat in 
tolerable order to her farm-house on 
the other side of the estate, and having 
barricaded the windows and doors, 
prepared to make a stand for life or 
death. As many of Peter’s men as 
were left, followed, with their books 
and papers under their arms, and as 
much of the church plate as they had 
been able to save, stowed away in 
their cassocks ; but it was impossible 
for the poor fellows to carry off more 
than a mere trifle ; so that the plun- 
dering pagans never were in such luck 
either before or since. Chalice, salver, 
censer, bell, book, and candles, they 
stuffed into their greasy pouches at 
every turn; but nothing was, in my 
mind, so pitiable as the havoc they 
made in the schoolmaster’s library, 
dog-earing the best grammars and dic- 
tionaries, and tearing out whole chapters 
of the lives of saints, for wrappers, 
matches, and the vilest purposes. 
Relics and images were tumbled about, 
and trampled under foot with the 
commonest rubbish ; but not till they 
had been picked pretty clear of their 
gold and silver cases and crowns of 
fillagree. Ina word, the marauding 
sons of white bears crammed their boat 
to the gunnel with Grana’s best, and 
then made off; only, by way of re- 
tainer, leaving Turgy the boatswain, 
with a couple of dozen rogues, well 
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armed, to keep the coast clear till their 
return. 

And now I am going to tell youa 
rare joke about Turgy. ‘The carroty- 
headed scamp kicked up the deuce’s 
delights for a while, thrashing all the 
boys he could lay hold of, and vowed 
that he would fire Grana’s crops from 
one end of the estate to the other, 
unless he and his rogues got leave to 
do as they liked with a score of the 
tenants’ daughters. Now, the knave, 
you must know, had ensconced himself, 
as safe as old Chassé, in a casement be- 
hind the walls of Grana’s burned 
house; so that, although her boys 
would have eaten him like an oyster, 
could they have caught him out of 
his shell, or get the least bit of their 
knives in by any chinck or cranny, 
when he might be gaping for the tide ; 
yet, while he kept the close doors and 
sharp look-out he did, they saw the 
they had no chance of getting at 
him by fair means, and therefore, mak- 
ing as if they did not care though they 
should give him his will, although they 
could hardly keep from spitting in his 
face over the wall, as he made them 
his rascally proposal, they said they 
would consider of it, and he should 
have their answer that evening. Ac- 
cordingly, about dusk, they brought 
the girls, strapping hussies all, as 
Turgy and his blackguards admitted 
when signing the receipt. Ill warrant 
you the churls’ chops watered at a 
proper rate as the twenty wenches 
stepped into the courty; and, like 
three-year olds, only holding their 
handkerchiefs to their faces, as was 
natural. The foxy old sinner himself 
was up to the foremost one, throws his 
arms about her neck, and was begin- 
ning to salute her cheeks, when mak- 
ing, as if to return his embrace, he 
gtiped him so hard round the middle, 
that he thought his back bone would 
have gone by the small; and, 7’ faith, 
before he had time to ask her what she 
meant, he found himself on the broad 
of his back, and a smart fellow of 
eighteen, with a knife in his fist as long 
as your arm, squeezing his heel into 
his weazend, and swearing like ten 
troopers that he’d rip him from chin to 
chine, unless he gave in without more 
ado. The rest were at the same game 
all over the court-yard ;. and clapping 
on the thumb-ropes and hand-cuffs, 
like proper lads of war ; having done 
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which, they threw open the gates, 
struck the rogues’ flag, and having turn- 
ed it upside down, nailed it on the barn 
gable, where it was a mark manya 
day after, for mud enough to build a 
small cabin. 

This success set Grana on her legs 
again, but it was only for a month or 
so. Redhead’s rascals having dis- 
charged their cargo, and held one or 
two carouses, grew so impatient for 
another lark, that, leaving a dozen 
half-sickened carcasses hanging by the 
heels in the log-house, and staving 
God knows how many pipes of wine 
on the beach, lest Frank or any of the 
acighbours should come in for snacks 
while they’d be from home, they fairly 
hoisted sail one morning, and were 
down on Grana’s marshes, smashing 
and burning like old Harry, before she 
had well got her tattered cap put to 
rights on her head again. Grana’s 
steward at this time was a gay sort of 
fellow, called Brian ; he had trounced 
about a score of competitors for the 
host, and made them come down with 
bail for their future good behaviour, so 
handsomely, that he commonly went 
by the name of Brian Bind-'em-over. 
I forgot to tell you that Redhead 
would not have found it such an eas 
matter to plunder and burn as he did, 
had it not been for the old bad blood 
among the tenants, which had come to 
such a head alittle time before he 
made his first onslaught, that it gave 
rise to the saying that holds to this day, 
namely—that if you'll put one of 
Grana’s boys on a spit, you'll find ano- 
ther to roast him. So, hardly one at 
first would lend a hand to help his 
next-door neighbour, though he knew 
his own turn was coming ; and but for 
Brian, it would have been so again. 
Bind-’em-over, however, was a fellow 
that would take no denial. “ Come 
along, Bill,” he’d say to a sturdy knave, 
standing with his hands in his pockets, 
though the thieves were romping 
through the next field, “lay hold of your 
hatchet, old boy, and turn out.” “ T’ll 
not,” the sulky bound would answer, 
“you may get Tom to fight for you ; 
but I’m cursed if I fight in Tom’s 
company to-day.” Well, Sir, I wish 
you had seen the rousing box in the 
ear Brian would fetch the unlucky 
blackguard—* Here Jerry and Jem,” 
he'd say, “ tie this fellow and Tom to- 
gether—lightly, look you—neck and 
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heels: then pitch them over the 
hedge, and let them take what they 
get from the lads on the other side.” 
Bless your heart, before they had 
clapped on more than a couple of 
turns of the thumb rope, the fellows 
were shaking hands like the best 
friends in the world, and marching 
next minute side by side, as civil re- 
cruits as you'd ever wish to see. 

When Brian had scraped a score or 
two of the tenants together in this 
way, he drew them up on the holm, 
and made thema speech. “ My lads,” 
said he, “ our mistress is the handsom- 
est, liberalest, and best bred young 
lady in the north. It would be a sin 
and a shame not to fight for her like 
lads of taste and mettle. Only look 
at her beautiful face,” says he, for 
Grana was kissing her hand to them 
out of the parlour window, “ only look 
at her bright eyes, like drops of dew 
upon the grass, and her cheeks like the 
roses in June, and then say if he 
wouldn’t be a knave and a poltroon 
that would let the gentle darling fall 
into the hands of such an unlicked cub 
of a sea calf as this murdering thief 
that’s threatening to play the devil 
with her and with us all. Think of 
your own wives and daughters, of 
your sisters and sweethearts,” says 
Brian, with strong emphasis ; “ think 
how you'd like to see them given up 
to some Turgy in earnest. Ah, ha, 
my boys, we must fight for the young 
mistress, or God help her maids. So 
here go three cheers for Grana Weal, 
and let’s have at the villains of the 
world.” 

The scoundrels on the other side 
were all the while handling their 
boarding pikes and cutlasses, and 
Redhead himself ogling Grana with the 
tail of his eye. “ Faith, lads,” says he, 
“you must lay on load presently, for 
these scum are beginning to look as if 
they meant to show fight ; and as I’m 
set on having the wench by fair means 
or foul, why, you must give them a 
keelhauling. My wig, what a pair of 
eyes she has got! who knows but I 
may marry the quean yet, if I like her 
on trial?” With that he led his jail 
birds throug the gap, thinking to make 
minced meat of Brian and his men, but, 
ou my conscience, it would have been 
as good as ten pounds to you to see 
the infernal licking that Brian’s boys 
gave the whole scurvy crew of them. 
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Never was such a battle-royal fought 
on the estate either before or since, 
and the Redheads got such a combing 
as has satisfied them to this day. 

After leaving half their complement 
and more dead as mutton on the holm 
and shingle, they took to the water 
like Norway rats, as they were, some 
scrambling aboard the jolly boat, some 
swimming, and some wading up to the 
neck in the pond, and ducking like 
divers to dodge the great stones that 
were whizzing about their ears in all 
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directions. The worst of it was the 
misfortune that happened to Brian, 
who was run through while fighting 
like a hero at the water side. Grana 
waked him three days and three nights, 
and he had the greatest funeral ever 
seen in that part of the country. As 
for Redhead, he never looked back till 
he got into the log house; and Grana, 
thinking she was going to have a quiet 
life again, set about repairing the old 
walls, and stocking her larder for a 
merry Christmas. 


CHAP. III. 


Of Grana Weal’s neighbour John, and what a roaring blade he grew, all of a sudden. 


It is time for us now to speak a little 
of Grana Weal’s neighbour John, and 
the great alteration that had been in 
him of late. John was at first, as I 
have said, but a poor creature—went 
with a clout tied round his middle, 
like a wild Indian, and painted himself 
all over with the strangest devices 
you ever saw. He'd have a half moon 
on his shoulder, a gridiron on his 
breast, and the sign of the chequeres, 
done in blue, in the rear—had no 
notion whatever of decent lodging, 
and used to lie cheek by jowl with his 
own bull dogs. Still he was a civil 
poor soul, and neighbourly enough. 
Now you must know, that long before 
the Baboons, Fieryskulls, or Porkers 
had an existence, there was a famous 
family in the south, the greatest squires 

ou have heard of yet, called the 
aks. It is supposed by some that 
they took their name from their hook 
noses ; by others, that they were so 
called from their always being such 
keen keepers of the peace. Be it as it 
may, they were the most slap-up swells 
of their time, and Squire Julius Cesar 
Beak was the head of the family. 
Now the squire coming to these parts 
a hunting, fell in with John, very near] 
mother naked, in the woods. e ole 
a fancy to the poor wretch; and, 
although John kicked against his 
nill-ye-will-ye kindness, succeeded at 
last in partly taming him. He gave 
him’ half-a-dozen shirts to his back, a 
blanket for his shoulders, taught him 
how to blow his nose, and hold a 
knife and fork, and would have made 
a smart fellow of ‘him in the end, but, 


dying suddenly, the care of the poor 
lad fell to his heirs at law. They 
bestowed more or less attention on 
John, as they happened to be in the 
humour ; but, on the whole, made him 
useful to himself in spite of heart. 
One would set him to break stones for 
an avenue—another to ditch in the 
common—and a third to carry the hod 
to his masons, while they ran up au 
eighteen-inch wall between his share 
and that of the savage tenantry I 
spoke of as infesting the northern parts 
of the estates. 

There was nothing these fellows 
hated so heartily as civility. in any 
shape ; so they pretended to take great 
dudgeon that John should have any 
thing to do with strangers ; said they 
did not understand his giving the 
beaks a footing at their door, and 
swore they'd “thresh them both if 
they did’nt give up their newfangled 
works instanter.” Accordingly, one 
dark night they came down in a body 
—broke a great hole in the wall— 
pulled down the scaffolding—smashed 
all the wheel-barrows, hods, and 
shovels, and laid the masons’ stone- 
hammers about their ears till they left 
them as stiff as their own crowbars. 
The Beaks immediately sent over a 
squad of constables who quelled the 
riot after some trouble, but gave John 
a sound bastinadoing for not standing 
better up to his battle, and then lett 
the unfortunate fellow to scratch his 
broken head, and await his next 
thwacking in fear and trembling. He 
thought he would have some peace 
when he heard that Peg, as I have 
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already told you, had taken up her 
quarters at the back of the wall, and 
was by the ears with his tormentors ; 
but Peg very soon taught him his 
mistake : she pulled across the ferry 
in her punt, and had whipped up a 
score of bullocks before,Jobn could 
pluck 2 heart enough to get his knife 
out, hen came the Redheads on 
the opposite quarter, burning and 
pillaging all before them like incarnate 
fiends ; and they had hardly turned 
their backs till two or three of Grana’s 
discharged bailiffs stepped across the 
pond and curry’d him till he roared 
again. Poor John was like a man dis- 
tracted ; he went about tearing his 
hair and wringing his hands, bemoaning 
himself at all the neighbours’ doors, 
and praying most piteously that some 
good soul would turn out for love or 
money, and lend him a hand to clear 
his grounds of the thieves. 

There was one of the Porkers, a 
stout fellow, called Hog—Hog Porker, 
who lived beyond the Fierysculls, that 
finding himself hard bestead to hold 
his own in such a perilous vicinity, 
had long been casting a covetous eye 
on John’s fat meadows. He pricked 
up his ears when he heard John’s offer, 
and shouldering his staff—« Come 
along, Master Bull,” says he, “Tl 
stand by you; and ask nothing but a 
long lease and a low rent for keeping 
your estate clear of these vermin hence- 
forth and for ever.” Done,” says 
John, and back they came in a twink 
ling—routed Redhead like shot, and 
sent Peg home with her petticoat torn 
all to tatters, John gave Hog the 
lease he had promised, and all was well 
till the first quarter day. I'faith, John 
found then he was likely to have little 
rent, but plenty of tenants ; for they 
came over in droves, ousting the old 
holders, and telling John that they 
hadn’t saved his neck for nothing, and 
they were amind to look to their own 
payment. Poor John, after kicking a 
while to no purpose, was fain to make 
the best of a bad bargain, and submit. 
He was a good tempered fellow and 
never bore malice, so he had forgotten 
the whole affair in a twelvemonth, and 
was as good friends with the Porkers 
as with his own people. 

To tell the truth, they had. left him 
very few of his own people to be 
friends with, or foes-either. They had 
rooted them out for five miles round 
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Jobn’s, as completely as if they had 
never been: for John himself, they 
had him altogether in their hands, and 
managed him as they pleased. They 
had put him ona regimen from the 
first, feeding him on nothing but 
roast beef and suet dumplings, never 
letting him walk more than a mile a 
day, and keeping him on a bench by 
the fire side, sucking stout till he had 
grown a very porpoise. His temper, 
which had been as fiery as flint before, 
mellowed under this treatment till it 
was as mild as syllabub; and now, 
instead of leading the harum scarum 
scrambling life he had been accustomed 
to before, he took to minding his con- 
cerns like a man of the world—~kept 
a ledger and day-book—paid no money 
without a receipt, and in a word 
became one of the most respectable 
yeomanly good fellows in the country. 

is stewards, indeed, were little better 
than those of his neighbours: he had 
no less than seven in one season, and 
all that time the rogues were at logger- 
heads. Still John throve and Hog 
multiplied ; and neither Redhead, Peg, 
nor Grana, cared to disturb their pros- 
perity. 

But Hog’s time was up—he was to 
get a ringing he little dreamed of. 
Frank Fieryskull, who had quartered 
himself, of late, over against John’s 
estate on the other side of the pond, 


‘clapped him alongside one — 


by surprise, and boarded fore and 

with all hands. John was cooking 
some hasty pudding, in the caboose, 
and, though grown heavy and soft, was 
anything but a spooney. He turned to 
with fork and ladle, and fought till he 
was floored, then submitted to his fate 
with the best grace he could. Never 
was snch a ringing of swine known, as 
ensued, You'd hear the fellow’s horns 
sounding at every corner, and, then 
such a squealing and grunting as they’d 
lay the Porkers’ by the leg, and begin 
to handle their awls, as weuld have 
created ears in a post, and deafened 
them after. Some made a slant stroke 
or two, but it would’nt do ; if.a fellow 
but showed his tusks or set up his 
bristles—“ turn another pin in his 
nose,” was the word, axid that lad laid 
no snout to trough for a month again. 
As for John, Fieryskull sweated him 
down from sixteen to eleven stone in 
the first six weeks, and that, partly by 
curryings and basgjngs before breakfast, 
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and partly by making him run ten or 
a dozen miles a-day, by his stirrup. 
He then began to put him regularly in 
training ; fed him on under-done beef- 
steaks and dry toast, made him run a 
mile up hill every morning, in flannel, 
and would let him drink nothing but a 
couple of glasses of wine in the day. 
John in a short time grew smart and 
handsome, and getting a chance sight 
of himself $a a looking-glass, was so 
well pleased with his alteration that he 
needed no more forcing, but went of 
his own accord to the fencing school, 
learned to ride the great horse, hired 
singing and dancing masters, and took 
with great success to the study of 
French. In another month he was 
the most changed man in the world, 
would hardly speak to a Porker if he 
met him, and would as soon have 
swallowed arsenic as hog’s lard: no- 
thing now would serve my dainty gen- 
tleman but caper-sauce tarts, and har- 
ricos. You'd meet him of a morning 
riding out with the Baboons and 
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Struts, (the Beaks were broken, horse 
and foot, long ago, and these were 
two of the assignees,) with a hawk on 
his fist, and a sword by his side, spurs 
— of a yard long, and a tall fea- 
ther in his hat, humming some new 
song, or chattering French like a 
magpie. If you'd give him “good 
morrow, master Bull.” “ Ah, bon 
jour’ John would answer; but, by 
Jove, if you'd forget to make your leg 
to his worship, “ Gadszooks, you 
knave !” he’d ery, “ where’s your cap ?” 
and fetch you such a cut over the 
shoulders with his riding-whip as 
would make you jump again. I need 
not tell you of his matches at tennis, 
his mains of cocks, his races for the 
plate, and his swaggering in the ring, 
for all the world knows what a life he 
led. You may be sure such a fellow 
had a keen eye for all the smart girls 
and great heiresses in the country, and 
that Grana Weal was not likely long 
to be overlooked ; but more of that in 
the next chapter. 





BACCHANAL EXTRAVAGANZA, 


OR, SONG OF THE WINE BOND. 


Oh! come to the wine-bond in gladness and glory, 
The Burgundy’s bright, and the brandy is strong ; 
Our bold deeds shall flourish in Fame’s future story, 
Brave sons of the wine-cup, and knights of the song! 


We'll stifle the lockers, and burke the wine brokers, 
With hammers and pokers, we'll force in our way ; 

Our torches are gleaming, the red wine is beaming, 
In bright oceans streaming, away lads, away ! 


Yon dark bull of Cadiz, how silent it slumbers ! 
Unconscious the spoilers thirst strong for its blood ; 

Its heart drops shall waken our wild swelling numbers, 
It dies as the flower dies, when nipt in the bud! 


The world’s getting old with its dull round of pleasures, 
Its cold forms of friendship, tame, tame are they all; 

But Here is the mine where repose its chief treasures, 
And, goblet of Bacchus! enjoy them we shall ! 


Come, come, dost thou blush at a flaggon of claret ? 
Ha! ha! ’tis its brightness but meeting with thine! 

Come, bleed him again, the bluff barrel can bear it, 
In joy l¢t @ share it. Hurra! for the wine! 


The. night moon is up, through the heavens see her wander, 


Tis well, for our torches grow dro 


and dim ; 


Rouse, sons of the night, let us crown it with splendour, 


In glary and grandeur and cups bumper brim. 
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bon | apart from all religious consideration— 
by to see the group that nature has thrown 
leg together in the mysterious relation of 
you parent and child, the one bending over 
p?” the helplessness and innocence of the 
the cherished nursling of its affections, in 
as the attitude of tearful interest, and the 
eed other gazing up, with some of the feel- 
nis, ings, perhaps, that more mature reason 
the will direct it to reserve for the exclusive 
ing, worship of the Parent of all, things, 
he in the face of that being, which is to 
low its sweet confiding heart all that it has 
zirls to depend upon, be accountable to, 
and cherish, or love. More than earthly is 
long the glance of the mother’s eye, as she 
it in looks through the transparent happi- 


ness of the child, and sees the delusions 
of youth, and the cares of manhood, 
and the sorrows of age, in the long 
perspective of solicitude beyond it. 
Onward and onward does her tearful 
vision strain, and cata at the 
shadows of futurity as they float by, 
and store their shapeless image in the 
recesses of her yearning bosom: and 
ardent is the prayer then breathed 
forth—the burthen it may be of a sigh 
thatis half a smile—for the protection 
of a more powerful hand and a more 
watchful eye than her’s, as well to lift 
her soul’s idol out of the deep waters 
of affliction, that must go nigh to over- 
whelm it inthe mid-ocean of existence, 
as to look comfort into those recesses 
of the fainting and despairing heart, 
which the earthly vision even of affec- 
tion is unable to penetrate. If there 
is a time when the mother turns with 
pain from that voice within, which so 
often at other seasons dins into the 
mental ear the claims of the world upon 
her charge, the expectations entertain- 
ed by kindred, the necessity of pre- 
yaring it for, and setting it forward 
into the great arena of /ife, equipped in 
a temporal panoply : if there is a time, 
we repeat, when such speculations ex- 
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cite pain rather than pleasure, it is 
when the young debwtaxé is thus in help- 
less, unconscious, smiling innocence, at 
the feet of her who seems to have the 
avenue of life and death in her power, 
the keys of heaven and hell in her 
hand,—before the curtain is raised, or 
the false garb put on, or the hollow 
shout of a a applause have yet 
sounded in its virgin ears. There, 
while the happy eye of experience 
looks laughingly into the gulph of fu- 
turity, as the venturous boy over the 
dark precipice, the instinct of nature 
trembles within the breast of her who 
loveth her own, afid leads her to bare 
to him the bosom of her counsel at 
once and unrestrainedly, to lure hi 

from the edge, and to fill him with al 
holy caution for the time to come. 
Sweet are the minds of both at that 
hallowed moment, nor can we say 
which is most to be envied, the saved 
innocent who rushes back to that sacred 
fountain—* great nature’s Nile’—for 
refreshment, or her who extends her 5 
arms to the regained wanderer, now 


doubly dear from past danger and de- J 
liverance. 

Few that have rejoiced in the. “ mut- ’ 
tername,” the name of mother, there ; 


are, who have not felt at times this 
yearning after the happiness of their 
child, divested of, because aboveall tem- 
poral views. Few there are, however, it 
such a situation, and in such a mood 
who know how at once to apply holy 
counsel in a method applicable to the 
wants, wishes, and capacities of its ob- 
ject. It is said that “out of th 
abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh ;” but this cannot surely hi 
supposed to mean, that eloquence wil! 
invariably follow enthusiasm, and that 
we have but to intend the mind to e1 

list the tongue and taste also on our 
side. We, for our part, are a little 
sceptical concerning such occasional 
inspiration; nor can we by any 
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means suljscribe to the truth of a posi- 
tion, which strikes at once at the 
root of all established systems of men- 
tal dynamics. On the contrary, it is 
well known that earnest anxiety has 
taken away the powers of the intellect, 
just as ill-regulated effort has those of 
the body ; and that the tranquil pride 
of conscious ability is the state best 
suited for the exertion of physical and 
mental energy.—But we are not going 
to philosophise. The work before us 
repels argument—it is beneath it, inas- 
much as it is intended and adapted for 
the circumstances and capacity of un- 
reflecting childhood ; it is above it, 
inasmuch as its sentiments and images 
are unpretending, beautiful, and holy. 
Among the influences of talent— 
sweet and heavenly as those of the 
poetic Pleiades—this is not the least 
yemarkable or the least enviable, that it 
Jends an importance to whatever it 
touches upon, and, like the Alpine sun, 
ives even to the coldness of snow 
the rose-tints caught from the light of 
its own inspiration. Nudlum tetigit quod 
non ornavit, was Johnson’s posthumous 
raise of our countryman; nor was | it 
Bis least honour to have deserved it. 
While we make this observation at the 
outset, however, we would not wish to 
be considered as presuming to offer an 
apology to the public either forthe pro- 
duction of a work like that before us, 
or for our coming forward to support it. 
Every one must be aware of the impor- 
tant effects resulting from the tendency 
of the first books thrown, like flowers, 
in the path of a child, and whose 
odours for the most part breathe around 
the recollection of after life with a 
charm that all its artificial perfumes 
cannot overcome. We have ourselves 
the earliest pages we have ever looked 
upon, enshrined to this day in the in- 
nermost core of our memories, hallowed 
with all the impressive sanctity that 
antiquity can lend to worship. But 
we say this, that when Felicia Hemans 
ushered a volume into the world, though 
that volume was but a collection of 
¢hildrens’ hymns, an importance at- 
tached itself to the work, as a literary 
roduction, which it would scarcely 
sey ssessed, had the fair authoress 
been less cclebrated ‘or less deserving 
of celebrity. When to this is added 
the gratifying consideration, that an 
English literary character of such emi- 
nence has made elivice of this metro- 
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polis for her publication, we feel our- 
selves imperatively called upon to come 
forward and hail the little stranger 
among us, and introduce it wherever 
we think our introduction will serve as 
a passport for its admission. 

A few lines of modest preface give 
to the public a disclaimer of any ori- 
ginal intention of publication, and the 
authoress’s reason for being at last in- 
duced to change her mind. In it we 
are also told that “the Hymns were 
intended to associate the first de- 
votional thoughts of childhood with 
the loveliness and solemnity diffused 
over the outward creation ;” and, 
surely, a more spirit-stirring task could 
not be set before genius than this—to 
present to the opening eyes of the 
understanding the “ loveliness and 
solemnity” of nature in the garb of 
sweet and harmonious poetry—to 
strike the lyre that is to awaken the 
child, as it were, upon a bed of flowers, 
each possessing a balm calculated to 
heal many a wound in its struggle 
through the wilderness of life—to asso- 
ciate the poetry of the universe with 
the poetry of the lips, and introduce 
the lovely sisters to the early acquaint- 
ance of the immortal innocent. The 
task was felt to be a pleasant—a holy 
one, by our authoress. No one, per- 
haps, who ever wrote, understood the 

oetry that dwells in childhood, like 

Irs. Hemans. She never speaks of 
or to early youth throughout her works, 
without at once enlisting the sympa- 
thies of the matte reader, and the 
affections of the tender thing that is 
addressed. She possesses in an emi- 
nent degree the dignity of maternity, 
and yet she is the “friend and asso- 
ciate” of the child; and still as she 
leads it with the talisman of the “ bet- 
ter land” before it, over the fields and 
through the groves, and past the hum 
of cities, and along the solitary shore 
of the sea, it listens eagerly and hap- 
pily to her heavenly discourse, until 
when it asks, perchance, as it looks 
around it at last, and sees nought in 
the solitude but its feeble self and its 
unwearied conductress—“ where is 
that land, the land thou hast promised 
to show me?”’—the sweet poctess 
points her hand upwards, and raising 
the eye of inspiration afier it, exclaims 
inthe enthusiasm of holiness andsong— 
“itis there—it is there!” 
With thetearful interest that such an 
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office awakens, it is, that she addresses 
childhood in these graceful lines : 


Oh! blest art thou, whose steps may rove, 
Through the green paths of vale and grove, 
Or, leaving all their charms below, 

Climb the wild mountain’s airy brow: 


And gaze afar o’er cultured plains, 
And cities with their stately fanes, 
And forests, that beneath thee lie, 
And ocean mingling with the sky. 


For man can shew thee nought so fair, 
As Nature’s varied marvels there; 
And if thy pure and artless breast, 

Can feel their grandeur, thou art blest! 


For thee the stream in beauty flows, 
For thee the gale of summer blows, 
And, in deep glen and wood-walk free, 
Voices of joy still breathe for thee. 


But happier far, if then thy soul 

Can soar to Him who made the whole, 
If to thine eye the simplest flower 
Portray His bounty and His power; 


If, in whate’er is bright or grand, 

Thy mind can trace His viewless hand, 
If Nature’s music bid thee raise 

Thy song of gratitude and praise ; 


If heaven and earth, with beanty fraught, 
Lead to His throne thy raptured thought ; 
If there thou lovest His love to read, 
Then, wanderer, thou art blest indeed! 


The design of the little work, as the 
preface informs us, is to familiarize the 
child with the external creation. With 
such a view, the authoress addresses it 
as the wanderer, and for its guidance she 
has given a short poem upon each of 
the most prominent features of nature, 
as they are displayed to the eye upon 
its rambles :—* The Rainbow,” “ The 
Sun,” “The Rivers,” “The Stars,” 
“The Storm,” “ The Birds,” &c. are 
described and hymned upon. Of these, 
“The Rivers” is so simple, and yet so 
sublime, that we cannot forbear tran- 
scribing it :— 


Go! trace th’ unnumbered Streams, o’er earth 
That wind their devious course, 

That draw from Alpine heights their birth, 
Deep vale, or cavern source, 


Some by majestic cities glide, 
Proud scenes of man’s renown, 

Some lead their solitary tide, 
Where pathless forests frown. 


Some calmly roll o’er golden sands, 
Where Afric’s desarts lie ; 

Or spread, to clothe rejoicing lands 
With rich fertility. 


These bear the bark, whose stately sail 
Exulting seems to swell ; 

While these, scarce rippled by a gale, 
Sleep in the lonely dell. 


Yet on, alike, though swift or slow 
Their various waves May sweep, 
Through cities or through shades they flow 
To the same boundless deep. 


Oh! thus, whate’er our path of life, 
Through sunshine or through gloom, 

Through scenes of quiet or of strife, 
Its end is still the tomb. 


The chief, whose mighty deeds we hail, 
The monarch throned on high, 

The peasant in his native vale, 
All journey on—to die! 


But if Thy guardian care, my God! 
The pilgrim’s course attend, 

I will not fear the dark abode, 
To which my footsteps bend. 


For thence thine all-redeeming Son, 
Who died the world to save, 

In light, in triumph, rose, and won 
The victory from the grave! 


But even this is exceeded by “ The 
Nightingale’— 


When twilight’s grey and pensive hour 
Brings the low breeze, and shuts the flower, 
And bids the solitary star 

Shine in pale beauty from afar, 


When gathering shades the landscape veil, 
And peasants seek their village-dale, 

And mists from river-wave arise, 

And dew in every blossom lies ; 


When evening’s primrose opes, to shed 
Soft fragrance round her grassy bed ; 
When glow-worms in the wood-walk light 
Their lamp, to cheer the traveller’s sight ; 


At that calm hour, so still, so pale, 
Awakes the lonely Nightingale ; 
And from a hermitage of shade 

Fills with her voice the forest-glade ; 


And sweeter far that melting voice, 
Than all which through the day rejoice ; 
And still shall bard and wanderer love 
The twilight music of the grove. 


Father in Heaven! oh! thus when day 
With all its cares hath passed away, 
And silent hours waft peace on earth, 
And hush the louder strains of mirth ; 


Thus may sweet songs of praise and prayer 
To Thee my spirit’s offering bear ; 

Yon star, my signal, set on high, 

For vesper-hymns of piety, 


So may thy mercy and thy power 
Protect me through the midnight hour; 
And balmy sleep and visions blest 
Smile on thy servant’s bed of rest. 
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The “hermitage of shade” is genuine 
try. Lovelace calls his prison “a 
Seoul ;” but here the expression is 
nally happy, where the child longs 
or such solitude to pour forth a devo- 
tional song during the night. 

The “ Hymns” are followed by some 
“ Miscellaneous Pieces,” all howe- 
ever partaking of the same simple 
and spiritual character, so as to avoid 
any material variance with the title of 
the little work. 

“A father reading the Bible” pre- 
sents a scene at all times interesting, 
but it is rendered touchingly so by the 
skilful hand of Mrs. Hemans. A light 
is described as playing on the hoary 
forehead of the parent, that is glow- 
ing, however, with something yet more 
glorious from within :— 


Some word of life e’en then had met 
His calm, benignant eye, 

Some ancient promise, breathing yet 
Of Immortality !— 


We give a specimen of this portion of 
the work in “ The Child’s First Grief,” 
—a sweet little poem, which we fancy 
we have already seen in print :— 


** Oh! call my brother back to me! 
I cannot play alone; 

The summer comes with flower and bee— 
Where is my brother gone ? 


“ The butterfly is glancing bright 
Across the sun-beam’s track ; 

I care not now to chase its flight— 
Oh! call my brother back ! 


“The flowers run wild—the flowers we sowed 
Around our garden tree ; 

Our vine is drooping with its load— 
Oh! call him back to me!” 


* He would not hear thy voice, fair child! 
He may not come to thee ; 

The face that once like spring-time smiled, 
On earth no more thou’lt see. 


“ A rose’s brief bright life of joy, 
Such unto him was given; 

Go—thou must play alone, my boy! 
Thy brother is in heaven,” 


* And has he left his birds and flowers ; 
And must I call in vain ? 

And thro’ the long, long summer hours, 
Will he not come again ? 


* And by the brook and in the glade 
Are all our wanderings o’er ? 

Oh! while my brother with me play’d, 
Would I had lov’d him more!" 


We well remember a shelf of chil- 
dren’s novels that were our delight 
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in the wonder-loving hours of our in- 
fancy. “ Cinderella,” “ Riequet with the 
Tuft,” “ Beauty and the Beast,” and a 
variety of others, most of them, we 
believe, translated from the French or 
Italian, and all wrought up with much 
strange adventure and horrific incident 
to please the early palate. We re- 
member them with pleasure, it is true, 
as we do every thing then read or 
done—but without advantage ; and 
when we turn from this collection of 
trash, with its little clumsy morality 
disguising much that is reprehensible 
and dangerous, and cast our eyes upon 
the modest volume before us, enriched 
with taste and elegance, and glowing 
with virtue and religion, we are in- 
clined for once to give up our old 
prejudices, and woilla even fall into 
step withthe “ march of intellect,” were 
we not convinced that the more celes- 
tial “march of grace” has been the 
guide of our fair authoress, 

Parents are oftener tardy in the ap- 
plication of useful instruction to their 
children, than entirely neglectful of it, 
and unreasonably expect that after the 
appetite having been vitiated with 
“ Puss in Boots,” whether in pamphlet 
or pantomime, it will be in a state to 
relish the lighter fare of morality and 
religion. It is easy to make early im- 
pressions—it is next to impossible to 
unmake them. Parents are required to 
give direction rather than impetus to 
the sympathies of their children ; and 
when that is once supplied aright, 
every subsequent effort of vice is 
against the grain. To all who have 
the duties of superintending the early 
education of children entrusted to 
them, whether it be by the laws of 
nature or of society, we recommend 
this little publication with all our heart 
and with all our judgment. Never 
was there a safer play-thing for youth; 
for when it is destroyed, as most play- 
things are in a short time, it will in 
all probability be found to have left 
behind it that which will stand instead 
of the amusements of more advanced 
years, and moreover prove a blessed 
exchange for most of them. 

The last poem in the book supplies 
the young mind with a prayer appli- 
cable to that case of greatest trial at 
such an age, the sickness and death of 
a parent. Long would it be before the 
greatest poignancy of grief, or the 
greatest sublimity of resignation, could 
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N, BISHOP OF L————N, AND 


Dee, 0’Care—eneLL, ESQ, 


Arcusisnop—It has long been an 
anxious wish of mine, to hear your 
lordship’s opinions upon the present 
state of the Church of England and 
Ireland. If there be some advantage, 
in a free state, gained to the public 
good by the opposition which exists 
among those who defend the different 
sides of any great religious or political 

uestion, for thus, perhaps, the truth is 
elicited, and a middle and wiser course 
is eventually pursued ; yet the delay 
that occurs in arriving at the decision 
which is ultimately acted upon, is not 
the smallest amount of evil which 
arises from this opposition. If public 
men were all philosophers, and if 
private views ad objects did not cast 
a mist before the eyes, through which 
public measures were indistinctly in- 
spected, the march to perfection, so 
far as here it is attainable, would be 
more rapid. But, constituted as our 
nature is, such disinterestedness cannot, 
as a general principle, be expected to 
actuate the minds of those who guide 
by their example, or coutrol by their 
knowledge and wisdom, the mass of 
mankind. If, however, there be some 
exceptions to this selfishness—if a few 
only, in contemplating our present 
affairs, are moved by singleness of 
purpose, to unravel the complex difficul- 
ties which surround their discussion, we 
may expect to find those persons among 
the ministers of religion, from whose 
minds, speculations of a character too 
mundane ought to be removed. Es- 
pecially may we hope to find them 
among the heads of the chureh, who, 
generally, are elevated to their digni- 
ed station from the supposed posses- 
sion of superior attainments. More 
divine attractions, assisted by time, 
have from them drained off the lees of 
intemperate feelings, leaving the mind 
pure and calm for the consideration of 
the subjects that may engage it. To 
your lordship, therefore, I turn with 
much anxiety. The great abilities 








which, by nature, you possess, culti- 
vated to the highest perfection during 
a long life of unwearied industry—the 
experience of such a mind, attained by 
the continued and anxious investiga- 
tion of the interests of the Church of 
England, and particularly the Irish 
branch of it, induce me to transgress 
ordinary impediments, and to request 
that your lordship will indulge me with 
a discussion upon the subject I have 
proposed, 

Bisnop—lI cannot have the least 
objection to enter oo the proposed 
question ; particularly when solicited 
as I have been by your grace, from 
whom if Lin anything dissent, I enter- 
tain the highest respect for your various 
talents, and venerate the, unclouded 
integrity that adorns your life. How- 
ever, I profess that I cannot see much 
advantage as likely to arise from such 
a discussion. But I am most willing 
to give my opinion on any question 
that may be proposed. At present the 
— is stated too vaguely to grapple 
with, 

ArcuBisHop—I am very thankful 
for your lordship’s ready compliance 
with my request. I should wish, how- 
ever, to guard your lordship against 
the supposition that I entertain any 
views respecting the Established 
Church, in direct opposition to those 
you may have anal Indeed, I am 
not so fully acquainted with them, as 
to acknowledge an agreement with, 
or to profess dissent from them. And 
the principal reason of my seeking this 
interview, is, to ascertain how far we 
coincide, to endeavour, if we should 
disagree, to induce your lordship to 
assist me in the advancement of my 
opinions, if satisfactory reasons do not 
appear for their refutation ; and at the 
same time, freely to open my mind to 
all the arguments that may be alleged 
against them, and if I cannot overturn 
them, at once to be guided by your 
lordship, and adopt whatever course 
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“may be deemed expedier.t for their -to trace the causes which have given 
propagation and general adoption. I within these few years such vitality 
am free to confess, within a few years and vigour to public opinion, and 
not only the aspect, but the nature of so far as those causes emanate from 
public opinion has been so much justice, truth, and prudence, to per- 
altered, that all our institutions must mit them, undisturbed, to effectuate 
require some other mode of defence their objects ; but if they have origi- 
than an advocacy of the theories under nated in injustice, falsehood, and folly, 
which they were originally established. the duty of legislators, and of every 
I have no desire to discuss these patriotic citizen too, is to prevent the 
changes, nor the value of them. But evil tendencies of that which has 
public opinion having produced them, arisen from them. Now effectually 
will necessarily continue to put forth and permanently to do this, we must 
all its energy, until everything in the endeavour to purify the sources from 
state that is opposed to it be remo- which it is derived. Thus it becomes 
delled or removed, so that there may necessary to discover what these sources 
not be any institution obtruding itself are; as, by examining these, we shall 
into notice, as affording a practical be enabled to ascertain the value of 
example of its inefficiency to com- the consequences that may ensue from 
plete its task of adjusting public their exertion. For the visible acts 
measures and establishments to its that emanate from it we always inves- 
authority. I do not acknowledge tigate with a certain degree of preju- 
myself an advocate for driving these dice, as they may be opposed to pre- 
Opinions to their full extent, and vious views or immediate interests, 
of commencing a new arrangement while we can analyze their causes with 
of all our institutions, according to its a calmer judgment. Public opinion in 
direction ; but I cannot see, how it is England, within the last twenty years, 
to be opposed, and if this be true, by has derived its power not from any 
what means the Established Church inherent necessity for its being called 
can continue in its present position. into action, for, if this had been the 
Bishop—Still I should wish your source of its existence, some great 
grace to set down the point at which unredressed public evil would have 
we shall commence .our discussion. justified its exhibition. On the con- 
The way in which it is now proposed, trary, it derived its power from the fault 
lays open the entire question of the of our governors. When once the 
late approximation to revolutionary principle was admitted that the minis- 
opinions in the public mind. Your ters of the king might league together 
grace indeed refuses to consider these forthe administration of public affairs, 
changes, or their causes. While you yet individually differ from each other 
neither express an approval or disap- on the most important subject which 
probation of them, your grace likewise could engage their deliberations, public 
appears to hesitate in acknowledging opinion was at once invested with all 
yourself an advocate of permitting its present power. It matters nothing 
public opinion, without some restraint as to the effects, its distant and now 
or check, to re-model, according to its unperceived effects, whether the ques- 
wildest theories, all the institutions of tion thus left in abeyance ought or 
the state. Unless public opinion is to ought not to have been settled as it 
be not only our ruler, but our law, this has been. The means which led to its 
restraint must be placed somewhere, final arrangement established the 
and at some time; otherwise all that principle that the maintenance of 
is perfect, and good, and useful, will unanimity and truth is of lighter con- 
be confounded with what may require sideration than the procurement .of 
regeneration. For public opinion, un- false peace. The pernicious tendency 
less directed, and judiciously restrained, of this concession was at once visible, 
becomes public clamour and headstrong and every day exhibits stronger evi- 
fanaticism. Indeed it requires an ac- dence of its misehievous operation. 
curate judgment to prescribe the limits For every question that has since 
of each, Therefore it appears to me been entertained, is immediately can- 
essential, from the preliminary obser- vassed, not as to its tendency to pro- 
vations of your grace, to endeavour cure permanent advantage, but whe- 
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ther it will secure immediate applause. 
The operation of this principle more 
universally prevails than flippant 
observers pereeive, or its selfish pa- 
trons are willing to admit. It oe 
already pervaded all the important acts 
of our legislature. The religion of the 
mature—the education of the young, 
are subjected to its power. Commerce 
has confessed its necessity, the daily 
transactions between man and man, 
and the endearing obligations of neigh- 
bourly intercourse, are palsied by its 
touch. The policy of Jewish priests,* 
and the selfishness of the Pharisees, are 
the chief ingredients in this penne 
expediency and the hope of a speedy 
return. For now it is a political axiom, 
we will take care of ourselves—let pos- 
terity follow the same rule. Thus is 
the government of the nation at once 
renounced by its governors ; they pass 
it over to the mob ; they appear, indeed, 
to hold the reigns of government, but 
they do not direct them. The charac- 
ter of the nation, as a bold, free, 
and independent people, is altered. 
What is good is not pursued for its 
merit, nor evil avoided for its mischief. 
The one is sought and the other 
shunned, because temporary advantage 
a arise from the adoption of virtue 
and the rejection of vice. But vice 
would be pursued, and virtue deserted, 
if present struggles accompanied an ad- 
herence to the nobler policy. Thus 
is at once relinquished the principle— 
the birthright of Englishmen, and the 
sole fountain of all her blessings, poli- 
tical and religious,—the pursuit of 
what is right for its own sake, leaving 
the means of liberation from the diffi- 
culties that may ensue, to be supplied 
by the gracious hand of providence. 

ould expediency have left us in 
possession of Magna Charta? Would 
expediency have produced the Re- 
formation ? Would expediency have 
placed the Prince of Orange on 
the throne of England? ‘These rea- 
sons will show your grace, that we 
cannot, advantageously to the interests 
of the Church, examine her present 
situation, in reference to the influence 
of popular clamour. If I consent to 
commence tbe discussion here, we shall 
only debate about. the best mode of 
applying the principle I condemn. To 
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act wisely, we should endeavour to 
place the Church upon her true foun- 
dation, to explain the unsoundness of 
the objections that exist against her 
establishment, and having done so, to 
call upon our governors to protect her 
interests and promote her prosperity. 
It is an unalterable axiom of my oa 
tical creed, that the sovereign and his 
council have duties to perform, para- 
mount to any external influence ; and 
if these duties, founded in justice and 
constitutional right, cannot be per- 
formed without the sacrifice of oaths, 
of honor, and of law, the throne of the 
one ought to be abdicated, and the high 
offices of the other at once relinquished. 

ArcuBishop—I have not inter- 
rupted your lordship, because I have 
listened, with great pleasure, to what 
you have advanced. But the strain of 
observations into which you have 
fallen, would not meet the object I had 
in view in seeking this interview. 
That object is plainly this. By the 
operation of causes, which were not 
controlled, and now cannot be resisted, 
it is important to every calm and reli- 
gious mind, and to all the friends of the 
Established Church, to consider what 
means can be adopted for her preser- 
vation. If any means can be proposed, 
though in other matters individuals 
may differ, all who love the church 
ought to unite in a bond of affiliation 
to advance them. 

Bisnop—I still think your grace 
would begin at the wrong end of the 
question. The practicability of main- 
taining the church against an in- 
vasive foe, and adopt the means of 
doing this, is no doubt important, 
after we have decided the previous 
question, on what grounds ought the 
Church of England to be maintained. 
Thus, instead of applying the principle 
of expediency to the church, and regu- 
lating all her interests, according to the 
crude suggestions of popular clamour, 
we shall be engaged in exposing the 
futility of the objections that are urged 
against her establishment. Without 
this preliminary discussion, we leave 
our foes without dispute to rail at the 
church as an institution opposed to 
present improvements. eir re- 
proaches against her derive all their 
pungency and power from the asser- 





* John xi. 50. Luke vi. 34, 35. 
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tion, that her foundations were laid in 
popish times, before the minds of the 
people of England had attained that 
elevation of free thinking which would 
enable them to choose a system of 
ministerial instruction, more in conso- 
nance with the feelings which now 
direct them, in adjusting the different 
departments of the state. Many of the 
unreflecting friends of the establish- 
ment listlessly consent to view her 
osition in the same light, and caleu- 
ate that their utmost exertions can 
effect no more than erecting barriers 
to impede assault, and having timor- 
ously resisted encroachment, to yield 
one defence after another. These 
subtle tactics of our enemies, and this 
ignorant zeal of our friends, at once 
deprive the church of her greatest 
strength. By the repeated annunci- 
ation of the unsuitableness of the 
church to the temper and improve- 
meuts of present times, a host of allies 
are immediately attracted to the adop- 
tion of this senseless war-cry. Re- 
formers, to be consistent, will abolish 
the church—infidels, to indulge their 
insatiate hatred of religion, will annihi- 
late her—rebels, to advance nearer the 
throne, will desecrate her foundations 
—political economists, to gratify a 
cherished theory, will confiscate her 
possession—Protestant dissenters, to 
gather golden harvests from encreased 
congregations, will violate her—and 
Roman Catholics, to cherish ambition 
and the passion of revenge, will trample 
her learning and her piety, her mi- 
nisters and her glory,in the dust. In 
the fury of this assault, the church 
stands unprotected, her soldiers aspir- 
ing to no loftier enterprise than shoot- 
ing blunted arrows from her besieged 
bulwarks. The concession, though 
with apparent reluctance, appears to 
have been made that she must finally 
yield to popular pressure, and after a 
few seasons of ineffectual struggle, 
employed only to retard her demoli- 
tion, she must fall at the feet of her 
enemies. This wicked, and base, and 
cowardly concession, produces this des- 
tructive effect, that every proposal 
which her enemies suggest is not can- 
vassed as to its effect upon her stabi- 
lity, but whether its influence will 
accelerate too rapidly her decline. 
The sudden disorganization of an es- 
tablishment in which so many various 
interests are represented, it might be 
dangerous to permit, as the perfidious 
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policy of those who would betray her 
might rebound upon themselves. Thus, 
from the mode in which our friends are 
content to fight the battle of the 
church, her enemies, secure of victory, 
have only need of patience to obtain 
their reward. These observations will 
open to your grace’s mind the views I 
entertain, as to the impolicy of our 
efforts being applied only to the means 
of resisting the warfare with which we 
are assailed. 

ArcuBisuop—I acknowledge, my 
lord, that this view of the question 
had not before occurred to me. But 
even now I cannot perceive the ad- 
vantage likely to arise from any deci- 
sion we may adopt, as to whether the 
Church of England ought to be mains 
tained. If we perfectly agreed on this 
point, as doubtless we do, yet our con+ 
victions on the subject would not tend 
to alter or to invigorate the proceed- 
ings of our advocates; and, what is 
worse, it would not diminish the unas 
bating rancour of our foes. 

Bishorp—Your grace mistakes my 
object. I would not presume to urge 
any arguments in defence of my views, 
for the purpose of convincing your 
grace, believing that your penetration 
and attachment to the church have 
already discovered all that I could sug- 
gest, or my zeal enforce. But I un- 
derstood your grace’s object to be, 
to devise the best means of defend- 
ing the church. The best means I 
conceive are, to show that she deserves 
to be defended, and thus establish the 
necessity of her existence. If this be 
done by a refutation of the objections 
that ure urged against her, our gover- 
nors are placed in this position,—they 
either must support the church, or 
abandon her on principles which are 
untenable. If Protestant dissenters 
are deprived of all other objects except 
those which arise from selfish ambition 
—if Roman Catholics can press no 
arguments against her establishment 
which are not founded in their hatred 
of the reformation, we shall provide, 
my lord, a much better defence for the 
church than making arrangements to 
mect one stratagem by the adoption of 
another. Her friends and her foes 
will then, at once, be separated—the 
object of every proposed plan of refor- 
mation will be brought to the touch- 
stone of whether the proposer is a 
sincere friend or a secret foe; and 
thus the question will be decided, 
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whether the Church of England is to 
stagger on, under the medicaments of 
quack reformers, or whether she ought 
to be nourished by royal favor openly 
and unambiguously, and placed by the 
homage of the learned, the protection 
of the powerful, and the authority of 
the law, beyond the reach of the fac- 
tious and juggling tricks of two aspi- 
rant bodies. Thus the friends of the 
church will feel, as our ancestors did of 
old, an honest pride in defending her, 
and all concerned for her safety will 
emulate each other in restoring her to 
pristine health and vigour. 

ArcuBisnop—This would, indeed, 
be a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. But how will our defence of 
the church produce this effect ? 

Bisoop—My conviction is, that 
thousands of the friends of the church, 
and tens of thousands of her present 
enemies, do not understand the founda- 
tion on which she stands, and are there- 
fore unconscious of the facility that exists 
of refuting all the objections that factious 
clamour vociferates against her. Many 
of the nobles of our land, many of the 
representative senators are equally ig- 
norant of this truth. If, therefore, we 
have ground to stand on, it is right to 
clear away the rubbish that hides it from 
view, and thus allow the city set upon 
the hill to beseen. The circulation of 
truth always confirms and invigorates 
friendship, and what is more useful, it 
abashes and emasculates hostility. 

ArcuBisHop—But there are some 
popular arguments against the church, 
which no defence, founded even on the 
justest principles of reasoning, will 
ever prevent from being generally in- 
fluential. 

Bishor—I am not quite sure of that. 
Such irresistible popular arguments 
were once supposed to have existed 
against Christianity. Such are sup- 
posed to exist against kingly go- 
vernment. Yet the gospel has been 
adopted in every clime in which it has 
been preached, and monarchy is almost 
the universal form of government. 
But not to advocate and thus advance 
the cause of truth, because plausible 
sophistry may urge objections against 
it, would be to libel reason, and render 
almost useless the gift of speech. 

ArcuBisHop—lI confess that I am 
now exceedingly anxious to hear your 
lordship’s refutation of these popular 
arguments, Afd that the results of 
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~~ lordship’s great experience and 
nowledge might be drawn out to ad- 
vantage, I wish it were possible that 
some person who had been in the habit 
of advocating those delusive sophis- 
tries had an opportunity of bearing 
part in this discussion,—an office 
which I can inadequately perform, as 
they have always made no impression 
on my own mind, 

Bishop—This task I must impose 
upon your grace, or at least some per- 
son must perform it ; for I came here 
not expecting this discussion, and am 
therefore quite unprepared to be coun- 
sel for and against the prisoner. At 
best I shall make but a poor defence, 
but I must be excited to reply by hear- 
ing the objections stated as strongly. as 
they can be. 

Arcusisnop—A thought has just 
occurred to me. I hope your lordship 
will not be annoyed at my mentioning 
it. Mr. O’'C ll has appointed to 
call here about this hour, relative to 
some lands which he holds in the 
county of Kerry, under the University 
of Dublin, and areference has been made 
to me as avisiter. Ifhe consent to be 
— I shall introduce him to your 
ordship, if you have no objection. 

Bishop—I can have no objection to 
speak to any person whom your grace 
wishes to introduce in your own house, 
nor can I have an Resitation to de- 
fend principles which no sophistry can 
overturn. I can appropriately repeat 
the words of the unhappy Charles, 
“ I have a good cause ond a gracious 
God.” 

The archbishop re-enters, accompa- 
nied by Mr. O’C——ll. Allow me to 
present Mr. O’Connell to your lord- 














ship—the Bishop of L y Mi 
O’Connell. You are aware, Mr. 
oO’Cc ll, of the conversation in 


which the bishop and I have been en- 
gaged, and as you have kindly pro- 
mised to propose the objections you 


entertain against the Established 
Church, may I beg you will state 
them. 

Mr. O’C LL—Though I have 





addressed as many assemblies of men 
as perhaps any person of ancient or 
modern times, yet it has never fallen to 
my lot to propose my opinions to any, 
under such circumstances as the pre- 
sent, nor to any individuals in your 
lordship’s rank and profession. Yet 
as this strange interview has fallen in 
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my way, I am aighly pleased that I 
have the honour to address the most 
distinguished ornaments of the Irish 
church, from whom, though I may dis- 
sent in most things, yet I cannot re- 
frain from expressing the high estima- 
tion with which I regard the learning, 
abilities, and moral character of both 
my auditors. I am free to acknow- 
ledge that my objections to the Esta- 
blished Church are manifold, and of 
various character. These, however, 
may be divided into two classes—those 
which I entertain towards the Protes- 
tant Church as a Catholic, and those 
less sectarian prejudices which flow 
from the notion of free citizenship. 

Bisnop—Perhaps, my lord arch- 
bishop, we shall more properly discuss 
the objections founded on the last di- 
vision of Mr. O’C——ll’s statement, 
for I can see no objection that he can 
urge, on the ground of his being a 
Roman Catholic, distinct from those 
which exist against the reformation. 

Mr. O’C Lt—The objections 
which a Catholic feels may be derived 
from two sources—as they regard reli- 
gion, and as he is a member of so- 
ciety. 

Bisnop—The religious ground of 
hostility against the church is the 
same as exists against the reformation. 
The other sub-division falls under the 
class of objections which you have 
already stated under what you term free 
citizenship. 

Mr. O’C tt—I do not think 
your lordship’s distinction correct. 
For if at the time of the reformation 
the seceders from the Church of Rome 
had formed themselves into separate 
congregations, whose ministers were 
supported by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of their members, a Catholic, 
though he would be opposed to the 
reformed doctrines, and therefore to 
the Protestant societies which main- 
tained those opinions, yet he would 
have no ground of objection to urge, 
that as a Catholic he had cause of 
offence. 

Bisnop—lIn the case supposed, he 
could not complain, either as a Roman 
Catholic or as a member of society, 
because there would not exist even 
the plausible ground of complaint 
which you express under the term free 
citizenship. But, as the case now 
stands, he dissents from the doctrine of 
the Protestant Church as they are op- 
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posed to his own, and he op the 
establishment of the national church, 
because it maintains those opinions. 
Therefore his opposition to the esta- 
blishment is only different from his op- 
position to the doctrines it teaches, so 
far as the means to attain an object are 
distinct from that object. A Roman 
Catholic, as a member of society, has 
no objections to urge that may not be 
felt by every Protestant dissenter. He 
ceases to be individualized when he 
classes himself with society. 
ArcuBIsHop—lI hope Mr. O’C: Ii 
will allow me to assume the office of 
umpire. As such, [ consider the argu- 
ment of the bishop quite conclusive. 
Therefore we will proceed to Mr. 
O’Cc Il’s second class of objections. 
Bisnop—There is one remark I am 
anxious to make before we proceed. 
Mr. O’C Il’s anxiety to confound 
the ground of objection against the 
church, which a Roman Catholic feels 
as a member of society, as distinct 
from some other objection, to which he 
alludes as arising from his notions of 
free citizenship, clearly intimates the 
sectarian character of the opposition to 
the national religion. I mean nothing 
offensive now, nor in any future re- 
marks I may have occasion to make ; 
but the nature of our discussion re- 
quires freedom of expression. It is a 
fact that is very remarkable, when 
viewed in connection with the present 
outcry against the church, that ex- 
cept the Quakers, none of the Pro- 
testant dissenters of any classifica- 
tion in any period of our history, in 
England, feleat or Scotland, when 
the delusion of liberty ran highest, 
ever complained of the hardship of 
supporting a national religion. Church 
property, as such, has been in the pos- 
session of Independents and Presby- 
terians in each of these countries. 
This opposition has been commenced 
by Roman Catholics, and the distine- 
tion Mr. O’'C ll was anxious to 
draw, confirms my suspicion that the 
doctrine of free citizenship is assumed 
as a convenient name, to conceal the 
hatred which Roman Catholics feel 
towards the reformed doctrines. It is 
well known that opposition against the 
church, assumed to be derived from 
this cause, will win more converts than 
if it were openly acknowledged that 
they were offended as members of the 
Roman Catholic Church. I think Mr. 
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O’C——<li unwarily committed him- 
self by his double distinction. 

Mr. O’C tt—As the archbishop 
has decided against me, I am ready to 
— I wish, however, to ask his 
ordship one question; if the Protes- 
tant dissenters, at the commencement 
of the reformation, did not object to 
support the church from which they 
dissented in doctrine ? 

Bisnuop—There were no dissenters, 
in the sense of separatists, in the com- 
mencement of the reformation, nor till 
late in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
meeting-houses for separate worship 
were not built till 1671; the doctrines 
of the church were never disputed 
at that time*—the ceremonies were. 
The Brownists, the Gospellers, the 
Nonconformists, and subsequently 
even the Separatists, never held it to 
be an infringement of Christian or 

olitical liberty to support a church, 
he Independents did, but not in the 
sense assumed. 

Mr. O’C——11—I thought your 
lordship asserted, that no class of Pro- 
testant dissenters ever refused to sup- 
port the church. 

Bisoop—No; my words were, 
“ever complained of the hardship of 
supporting a national religion.” The 
Independents did object to support the 
Church of England; but it was on 
the ground that the church was not 
the ground and pillar of truth. Their 
tribunal of Triers and Ejectors was 








* The old Puritans dreaded the crime of schism. 
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instituted for the purpose of casting 
out, under the mockery of a trial, one 
minister of religion, who, on their inter- 
pretation, faithlessly discharged his 
duty, in order to supply his place with 
another, who then was legally entitled 
to the tithes, which were rigorously 
exacted and paid. 

Mr. O'C——1tL—Does your lord- 
ship mean to assert, that tithes conti- 
nued to be paid from the commence- 
ment of the troubles of Charles I. to 
the restoration. 

Bisuop—lI do, categorically. And 
though the payment of them had been 
annulled, my argument would lose no- 
thing of its force. For the discussions 
respecting the discontinuance of tithe 
were always held in reference to the 
substitution of some other mode of 
payment of the clergy, as Whitlocke,+ 
in several instances, and Thurlow, the 
secretary to Cromwell, abundantly 
prove ; while the sale of the dean 
and chapter lands, and not of the 
tithes, exhibits plainly the distinction 
that was taken between the payment 
of the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land and the intended payment of the 
ministers of the republican party. 

ArcuBisHop—We bave wandered 
from our object. I cannot see the ad- 
vantage of this discussion. 

Bishop—Pardon me, my lord. I 
think I have established some material 
points, which may serve as prolego- 
mena to Mr. O’'C——l\l’s_ proposed 





In 1587, to avoid the impu- 











tation of it, they imposed on themselves the following rule: “ That the brethren 
should communicate with the church in word, and sacraments, and in all other 
things, except their corruptions.” The Nonconformists continued to communicate 
till 1645, when the Presbyterian form was established. After the Restoration, and 
even after the act of uniformity, all the Protestant sects communicated occasionally 
_With the Church of England; and in the year the corporation act passed, out of 
fifty-six Presbyterian members of parliament, only two refused to receive the sacra- 
ment. In 1663, the year after the Presbyterians were turned out by the act of 
uniformity, Mr. Baxter, at a meeting of their ministers, proposed, “ how far it was 
their duty, and lawful, to communicate with the parish churches in the liturgy and 
sacraments.” This suggestion was not opposed. And at another meeting, in 
1666, it was agreed “ that communion with the Church of England was lawful 
and good.” Bishop Stillingfleet therefore dates the separation of the dissenters from 
the church from the time of the king’s declaration of indulgence in 1671-2; in 
consequence of which they built meeting-houses for themselves. The bishop, in 


his preface to his book on separation, published in 1681, states that conformity con- 
tinued among the Presbyterians till that time, but it was on the decrease, for 
“‘ when they were earnestly pressed by those in authority to join in communion, 
they refused it, and have been more and more backward ever since, until now.” 

+ Whitlocke’s Memoirs, pp. 535, 682. 
367. 387. 


Thurloe’s State Papers, vol. i. pp. 83, 


Vol. iv. p. 377. Vol. v. pp. 129, 246, 
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abolition of the Church. Our history | Arcusishop—I shall propose the 
records no one instance of a design to subject, as the right understanding of 
abrogate a national religion. Nobody it will greatly facilitate our proceedings, 
of dissenters ever complained of the Popular arguments have been address- 
grievance of supporting one, though ed to the passions of the people, to 
they might prefer another to that arouse their hostility against the ex- 
established. This was reserved for istence of the Established Church. If 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, who, these arguments are founded in justice, 
not having any hope of immediate the church ought to be dissolved. If 
success on the plan of the indepen- they be not, the church ought to be 
dents, by objecting to the Established maintained, not by vacillating measures, 
Church, and proposing their own in or dubious attachment, but with reso- 
its stead, have adopted the system of lute determination, and sincere sup- 
annihilating every form of an establish- port. Therefore, we now propose to 
ment, that, as their own church can- examine the objection that is supposed 
not now be ascendant, she may first be to exist against the Church of England, 
laced on equal grounds with the on the ground of some inalienable 
Protestant, and from equality may privileges, originating in what Mr. 
thus advance to dominancy. This O’C 
attempt to overthrow the church of ship. 
England, was not made until her poli- r. O’'C——1t—My doctrine on 
tical power was secured. On the this head does not require many 
contrary, her advocates always as- words in explanation. I hold, that 
serted that the national religion would every man, in a free state, as he can 
be freed from danger by giving that chuse the church of whose faith and 
power to Roman Catholics. ceremonies he approves, is bound 
Mr. O’C 11—Surely, my lord, only to support the ministers of that 
the Catholics refused the, tithe tothe church. 
Protestant Clergy in the reign of | Bisnop—Your statement will not be 
James II. complete, unless you add, and “if it 
Bishop—Yes. But not on the pleases this free citizen, not to chuse 
ground of annihilating tithe and a any church, he is not bound to pay 
national religion. The Roman Catho- any minister.” 
lic priests claimed it, and the people Mr. O’'C 1t—No. Every man 
paid it to them. And this was done must select some creed, and support 
for the purpose of establishing another some minister who promulgates it, 
ststuael voligion. Bisuop—The ground of objection 
Mr. O’C 1u—I have but one against the Church of England is, 
observation more to make. The that conscience is invaded by the com- 
bishop has asserted that history affords pulsory obligation of supporting its 
no example of a design to extinguish clergy, when some persons in the state 
all national religions. His lordship do not derive any advantage from their 
must forget the examination of Mr. ministry. I am not able to discern 
Emmet, before the committee of the how conscience is less offended, or 
House of Lords in 1798. He distine- the liberty of the subject less con- 
ly avowed, that such was the intention trolled, if, whether a man believes 
of the United Irishmen, and that they revealed religion, or not, he must sup- 
would as soon establish Mahommedan- port some of its ministers. 
ism as the Roman Catholic Church. Mr. O’C Lu—The obligation to 
Bisnop—I did not forget the in- maintain the Christian religion is a 
stance, but from delicacy to Mr. duty incumbent on the magistrate. 
0’C——Il, I did not mention it. Before But he leaves to the subject the option 
Mr. Emmet had made this acknow- of selecting what form of it he pleases 
ledgment, he had the manliness to to support. 
confess, that separation from England, Bisnop—I do not deny this duty of 
and the establishment of a republic, the magistrate, though I refuse my 
were to accompany the demolition of sanction to the manner in which you 
the church. say he may exercise it. You will 
Mr. O’C-——11—We had better remark, however, that by this acknow- 
now, my lord archbishop, proceed in ledgment you subscribe to a right in 
our discussion. the sovereign, anterior, in the point of 
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time of its taking effect, to the exercise 
of the privilege which you assert is 
inherent in the free citizen. The 
right of the free citizen has no exis- 
tence till the right of the sovereign is 
exerted, in declaring that his subjects 
must chuse some form of religion. 
Whence, then, arises the power to 
control the sovereign in selecting what 
he deems the purest form of religion 
for national worship. His right of 
compelling all his people to acknow- 
ledge a belief in revealed reljgion, is 
founded on its unimpeachable truths, 
and the advantage hence derived to 
his moral government of the people, 
from their certain improvement in 
religious knowledge and virtue. But, 
if these truths are subjected, by the 
exercise of any other privilege, to 
the probable chance of mutilation or 
corruption, and.the moral govern- 
ment of his subjects likely to be im- 
peded, and their happiness, temporal 
and eternal, endangered, the very 
right, which you have acknowledged 
he possesses, is controlled by a power 
which has no existence till he has 
exercised this right; and therefore, 
the principle upon which it is founded 
is ut once invalidated and rendered 
ineffectual to promote the objects for 
which it exists. But, neither the duty 
of the magistrate, nor the permission, 
which you say he ought to grant to his 
subjects, of chusing what form of 
religion they will support, are the 
points now at issue. The question is, 
the invasion of the liberty of the sub- 
ject, by a compulsory ordinance to 
support the ministers of the Church 
of England, which ne I contend, 
is as much controlled by his obligation 
to support any other minister of re- 
vealed religion. The infringement of 
conscience lies in the act of being 
compelled to support what he does not 
believe, or rather, to support one 
minister of religion, when he prefers 
and derives instruction from another. 
This infringement of conscience is not 
diminished, but vastly increased, when 
he is compelled to support some 
minister of the gospel, when he be- 
lieves every minister of it preaches 
falsehood. And inasmuch, as some 
form of religion is better than no form, 
to the mind of him who believes 
in revelation, the infringement of con- 
science is therefore less on him who is 
compelled to support a church, in the 
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main points of whose doctrines he 
must agree, than on him who is obliged 
to support some church, or some mi- 
nister, when he considers all churches 
and all ministers as equally false. 

ArcuBisHop—I consider the bi- 
shop’s argument quite satisfactory and 
unanswerable. Perhaps his lordship 
will permit me to suggest, that it will 
appear much stronger by elucidating it 
by an example. We will suppose that 
Mr. O’C l’s system of optional 
religion had been in practice in J650, 
when the Society of Friends arose. 
Now, would their sufferings, as they 
termed their loss of goods, which were 
taken and sold for the amount due for 
the tithes to the Established Clergy, 
have been diminished, or their liberty 
as subjects less subjected to control, or 
their conscience as Christians less 
insulted, if, instead of compulsory 
payment to one particular class of 
ministers, the selection of some minis« 
ter of any other creed or church had 
been granted to them, though they 
denied the necessity of any order of 
priesthood for the promotion of Chris- 
tianity. 

Mr. O’C Lu—I leave your lord- 
ships in possession of your valuable 
detence of an Established Church, 
which amounts to this, that free citi- 
zens are justifiably compelled to sup- 
port its clergy, because if men were 
released from payment to the ministers 
of religion, unless they belonged to 
their church, they would become In- 
fidels or Quakers. 

Arcusisuop—The Bishop’s argu- 
ment leads to no such conclusion. 
The question stands thus : you object 
to the payment of the established 
clergy, on a specific ground. You 
propose to obviate this, by the institu- 
tion of another system of propagating 
religion. But that system contains the 
identical objection, which alone, you 
have as yet advanced against the 
Established Church. Surely, then, 
there could be no justice in the abro- 
gation of the present mode of main- 
taining religion, by the adoption of 
another mode equally liable to the 
same objection. I do not conceive, 
Mr. O’C ll, that you have given 
any satisfactory refutation of the 
bishop’s argument. 

Mr. O’C tt—If, then, I should 
not bind myself to my first statement, 
and if I propose that every member of 
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the state shall pay or not, as he pleases, 
some minister of religion, what defence 
can then be made, by the ingenious 
bishop, for the Established Church. 
For I am free to confess, that sooner 
than offend the conscience, or restrain 
the liberty of the subject, I would 
cancel my former proposition, and risk 
the comparatively less evil of some 
few men not choosing any religion, 
than compel all men to support the 
clergy of the Church of England. 
Bisnop—The patriotism which is 
defended by the promotion of infidelity 
I have now nothing to do with. I 
pass, at once, to the question at issue. 
What, then, becomes of the duty of 
the magistrate? For, by the present 
supposition, he at once renounces any 
religious superintendance of his sub- 
jects. This you have already ac- 
knowledged, he ought not, and cannot 
do; yet he can have no jurisdiction 
according to your present plan. The 
office of a king presupposes a jurisdic- 
tion over the person, as well as pro- 
tection of all the interests of his sub- 
jects. This jurisdiction and protection, 
I contemplate, will be declared, ac- 
cording to the proposed arrangement, 
to be limited to concerns merely tem- 
poral. But happiness in this life, and 
prosperity in the pursuit. of its enjoy- 
ments and blessings, mainly depend 
upon virtuous conduct. Yet religion, 
the greatest, indeed the only instrument 
in producing virtue, is excluded from 
the means which a monarch may 
employ to promote it. Thus, a king, 
restrained from the power of fostering 
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troduce in its place no form of religion, 
but. actually to invest his subjects, if it 
shall so please them, with the right of 
denying even the providence of God! 

Mr. O’C tt—The existence of 
an Established National Church does 
not necessarily infer the promotion of 
virtue, or that men advance in the 
knowledge of religion. 

Bisnop—lI could easily prove that 
such is the tendency of an Established 
Church, but I will not be led away 
from the precise point at issue. It is 
enough for my argument to prove, that 
the establishment of a national religion, 
fostered and protected by the king, is 
the best meaus he can adopt to dis- 
charge the duties incumbent on him, 
as the promoter and defender of reli- 
gion. How these duties can be dis- 
charged by a sovereign, without the 
selection of some form of religion, 
which is established by law, I cannot 
divine. But at least they are in some 
sense discharged, in ever so small a 
degree, by the establishment of a 
National Church. They are not at all 
discharged when he is dispossessed of 
all authority respecting religion. 

Mr. O’C tt—The natural incli- 
nations of men lead them to adopt some 
religion, and the efficacy of its doc- 
trines, in promoting virtue, is just as 
obligatory, whether there be an Estab- 
lished Church or not. 

Bisnop—As I took the liberty to 
condemn the principles of your patri- 
otism before, I now equally condemn 
your doctrine of the natural tendency 
of man to be religious. I grant there 








religion, at once abdicates his golden is a natural tendency in man to be 
province, as the patron of the law of superstitious ; and hence arises an ad- 
God, and is, therefore, restricted from ditional necessity for a legalised pro- 
the use of the most influential means vision, under royal protection, of ineans 
of exciting obedience to the law of man. to prevent superstition. The advance- 
He ceases to bea king, in the true, nay, ment of religious knowledge is always 
in any just sense, of a protector of his in proportion to the judicious use of 
subjects ; and they thusat once become those means to promote it, indepen- 
the ruling powers, by forcing him to dent of, or rather in opposition to, the 
renounce this jurisdiction : their autho- natural suggestions of the human heart. 
rity is placed above his—indeed all Hence, too, the necessity and the 
authority is taken from him, and, effec- wisdom of the location of parochial 
tually, a republican government, from ministers, responsible to higher autho- 
the instant he recedes from the exercise _rities for the discharge of their duties; 
of his spiritual authority, is established. whereas your observations would tend 
The force of these observations appears to establish, not only the inutility of a 
to me, I freely acknowledge, irresist- parochial orteathiood but of the office 
ible, when the proposition is to annihi- itself. But to return to our subject. 
late a national established religion, By the system you advocate, the sove- 
which the king has sworn, in the most reign is compelled to profess an indif- 
solemn manner, to defend; and to in. ference to any religion ; and, therefore, 
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the selection of any or of no form 
is equally acceptable to him. Now 
this renunciation of royal protection 
would inevitably lead, in numerous in- 
stances, to utter heedlessnessin choosing 
any religion, Thousands and tens of 
thousands of his subjects would be 
deprived of the opportunity of instruc- 
tion—they would be misinformed, or 
not informed at all—the King would 
possess no means of correcting this 
evil, But how, it may be asked, would 
this affect his government? One in- 
stance is enough. There must be a 
complete revolution in the criminal law, 
which regards the moral actions of 
men; for, constitutionally, the King is 
the judge who presides for the trial of 
offences against the criminal law, and 
punishments are visited on crimes, on 
the supposition of a moral and religious 
education. If by a national decree, 
the people are released, so far as the 
laws of the land can do so, from their 
responsibility to God for their actions, 
they are equally released, on equitable 
grounds of argument, from being an- 
swerable to the law of man, so far as it 
derives any sanction from revealed re- 
ligion. On what plea could vice be 
punished, if the incentives to virtue are 
withdrawn, and the means of being 
made acquainted with the purest 
notions of it have ceased to be en- 
couraged by the law? I conjecture 
that the attempted refutation of this 
argument would be, that crime is 

unished because the subject is in- 
jured, according to the false dictum of 
an illustrious judge, who to a poor 
peasant, complaining of the hardship 
of being condemned to lose his life for 
stealing one sheep, replied, “ You are 
not to be hanged for stealing a sheep, 
but that sheep may not be stolen ;” 
that it is not, in fact, the immorality or 
the sin of the action, as it respects 
religion, which is visited with condem- 
nation, but the effect of that sin in 
injuring others. _ But the moral respon- 
sibility of the governor is involved in 
the guilt of the subject, when the 
means of being acquainted with the 
sinfulness of that guilt are withheld or 
not encouraged ; for crime will ever be 
in proportion to the extent or limit of 
the knowledge and conviction of sin. 
Christianity is, therefore, a part of the 
laws of England, and on this ground 
only can it be that in the judge, that 
is in the King, is vested jurisdiction in 
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punishing a perjured person. .- For, 
remove the responsibility to God, to 
which the laws contemplate every. 
person being subject, and all difference 
ceasing between falsehood and perjury, 
the punishment must cease too, and 
thus, at once, is annihilated one of the 
great engines for the defence of life 
and property. Therefore, the main- 
tenance of the Established Religion, 
being, in its effects, an obligatory trans- 
fer to the people of Christian duties, 
elevates the King to the dignity of 
supreme head of the church, being the 
guardian of the happiness of his sub- 
jects, and as such, therefore, the pro- 
moter of the religion of our Redeemer. 

Mr. O’C LL— This ingenious de- 
fence of the Established Church seems 
to me to fail in one point. Could not 
all the obligations to which your lord- 
ship’s argument binds the subject, be 
made equally strong by leaving the 
law, as it now stands, untouched; and, 
therefore, Christianity, as a part of the 
law, would have the same force as it 
now has. Surely, if the Established 
Church were annihilated to-morrow, 
that law might remain. 

Bisnop—You have already given 
to the subject the privilege of denying 
Christianity. This is the foundation 
of your system of free citizenship—to 
chuse or not to chuse any form of 
religion—to pay or not to pay any 
minister of religion. How then can 
you take away a privilege which is the 
corner stone of your theory, and after 
yon have permitted him to reject the 
aw of Christ, to punish him for not 
obeying it. By retaining Christianity 
as a part of the law of the land, you 
necessarily infer that he has learned 
that law—that it was compulsory on 
him to learn it, and, therefore, to pay 
some Christian minister. This argu- 
ment you have already abandoned, as 
untenable ; for if the subject is bound 
to pay any minister of religion, the 
liberty of the Quaker is as much, and 
of the Infidel in a greater degree in- 
vaded, than the Roman Catholic’s is in 
contributing to the clergy of the Es- 
tablished Church. 

Mr. O’C——11—Your arguments, 
my lord, are ingenious, perhaps I might 
say, sophistical. There is one magnifi- 
cent example however to overthrow all 
your reasoning—America, the land of 

civil and religious liberty. In that 
country the plan is adopted which | 
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first proposed, Every one is obliged 
to pay his subscription to the minister 
of some religion. The parish officer, 
at stated times, in every year, visits 
each house, which is anal according 
to its value, at a certain rate. He 
a a book to the occupiers of the 

ouse. In this book are separate 
columns, at the head of each is written 
the title of some church or religious 
denomination, either Protestant Epis- 
copal Church—Roman Catholic Church 
— Presbyterian— Methodist— Indepen- 
dent. The householder inserts his 
name in the book, in whatever column 
he pleases. Each clergyman is furnished 
with a list of the houses, and the rate 
set — them, and by inspecting the 
parish officer’s book, he can ascertain 
mer the amount paid over for him, 

ow it is notorious that in America 
the duties of religion are universally 
enforced, and no want is expressed 
or felt as to the inefficient performance 
of any of the offices of the priesthood. 

Bisuop—I have a short answer to 
all this. AMERICA HAs No KING! 

Mr. O’C LL— Well, my lord, 
and does it follow that the country 
which has a king must therefore be 
entangled with all the heart-galling 
appendages of a church and clergy, 
whose ministry ‘the people, or a large 
proportion of them, reject. This, per- 
mit me to say, is an extraordinary 
defence of monarchy. 

Bisuop—I] am not now engaged in 
defending monarchy against republi- 
canism, nor is the question whether the 
system of supporting a Christian priest- 
hood which is adopted in America is 
better than an established clergy, un- 
der a monarchy; but whether the 
republican mode of propagating reli- 
gion can be introduced under a kingly 
government. Therefore my answer to 

our statement was—America has no 

ing. The interests of eternity neces- 
sarily engage so much of men’s atten- 
tion, that the clergy who are em- 
ployed in the explanation of the means 
of attaining it, must ever be an 
influential body. If undera monarchy, 
every description of clergy are alike 
alienated from royal protection—for to 
discard the established ministry on the 
supposed grounds of political expe- 
diency necessarily infers the discoun- 
tenancing of all others—they will natu- 
rally seek and acquire new patrons in 
the multitude of their heaters. Thus 
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is fostered the most pernicious descrip- 
tion of Imperium in Imperio. The 
expounders of the law of God become 
the agents of the multitude, not in re- 
ference to the subjects only of religion 
—for what power, under the supposed 
circumstances, can confine them to 
these subjects—but the political agents 
of those from whom they derive their 
maintenance. Mr. O’C——ll’s own 
experience of the priesthood of his own 
religion will verify this statement, and 
his historical recollections will supply 
the additional fact, that the republicans 
in the days of the first Charles had their 
most powerful advocates in the pulpits 
from which they had ejected their 
rightful owners, on the plea indeed of 
religion, but in fact to enable them to 
have agents in the situation most at- 
tractive for enforcing their views; for 
a political design becomes a divine ob- 
ligation, when a minister of the gospel 
enjoins the prosecution of it as a reli- 
gious duty. Under these circum- 
stances, the king has no means of com- 
bating and allaying the hostile spirit of 
these sappers of histhrone. Therefore 
the adoption of such a system as you 
propose, is at once a renunciation of a 
monarchical form of government ; for 
I cannot conceive the existence of a 
king on the British throne, without the 
established clergy—the Church of 
England. It was a wise sentence, 
though uttered by a foolish monarch, 
“ No bishop, no king.” 

Mr. O’C Lt— You place the loy- 
alty of the Protestant clergy on a 
foundation by no means complimen- 
tary, when you insinuate, that they 
would become the agents of a repub- 
lican party, if their church ceased to 
be the national religion. 

Bishop—lI discuss the question on the 
motives of human nature. [assert no- 
thing of the influence of the supposed 
change, on any living minister of the 
church. They would all, ere long, be 
removed from their station by violence 
ordeath. Their successors would be the 
creatures of theircongregations. I do not 
say that the members of these congrega- 
tions would be republicans, but whatever 
political creed they might assume, their 
clergy would be the most influential 
agents in disseminating it. The party 
which could overthrow the Established 
Church, and substitute your republican 
system of religious instruction in its 
place, would retain that power, and 
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along with it, the negative increase of 
= controul over the affairs of the 
ingdom, derived ffom the cessation of 
whatever resistance the existence of the 
church throws in the way of innovation. 
Therefore, when we contemplate the de- 
molition of the church, we must calcu- 
late on the effects of the power by 
which the church could be destroyed ; 
on the state of society as we find it ; on 
the constitution as it is ; on the monar- 
chy as it is established; and on the 
aristocracy, which forms a distinct and 
separate ingredient in our system of 
legislation. In the proportion in which 
the church tends to preserve the pre- 
sent order of society, to uphold the 
constitution, to be a defence of monar- 
chy, and to oe all republican as- 
saults upon the aristocratic orders, 
would the power which would over- 
throw her establishment be destructive 
to the peace and stability of each and 
of all of these. This, however, would be 
only the immediate result of the evils 
of this power. The gathering mis- 
chiefs of its augmented force, must 
eventually produce one of two conclu- 
sions—either the total subversion of 
every institution and order that resisted 
the attainment of complete sovereignty, 
or the annihilation of this overwhelm- 
ing power, by tyrauny growing out of 
confusion and bloody anarchy. The 
instance of America is adduced in 
refutation of these observations. Ame- 
rica is a republic. Therefore we can 
take only an abstract view of the 
benefits of your plan, nor am I called 
on even to reject them. You view 
these benefits as they appear to you to 
have been exhibited in that country. 
You ought to prove that they would 
be equally benefcial under a monarchy. 
But how will the case appear, if I use 
your own example to strengthen my 
position. For if the descendants of 
the original emigrants from England, 
when they had successfully resisted the 
mother country, entered upon the dis- 
cussion of the civil and ecclesiastical 
form of government they would 
adopt, with as great a hatred to the 
Church of England as to monarchy, 
which I suppose you will not deny, I 
realize two important subsidiary Pacts 
in my favour. First, their present 
system of religious instruction was 
adopted after ours had been tried, and 
failing to nourish republican principles, 
and to promoté republican institutions, 
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it was rejected. The inference is that 
the introduction of the American system 
in England, would tend to overthrow 
the monarchy and toestablish a republic. 

Secondly—The Americans were 
aware that our church government was 
the great impediment to the advance 
of republicanism in England, and that 
the seeds of democratic principles 
which their ancestors had planted there, 
could not produce their full harvest 
till the church was annihilated. There- 
fore the suggestion to adopt their 
ecclesiastical system, proceeds from 
a feeling analagous to that which in- 
fluenced them in promoting it, and is ac- 
companied with the latent, though not 
expressed desire, to imitate them in 
their civil government also. For these 
reasons, I repeat again and again, 
whenever the proposal is mentioned— 
America has no king. For here lies 
the whole argument. Monarchy in 
England, if the church be maintained. 
No monarchy in England, if the church 
be overthrown. 

Mr. O’C tt—I know the diffi- 
culty of combating opinions which have 
had the sanction of ages. But I have 
overcome them so often that no argu- 
ments however powerful, can ever in- 
duce me to abate my ardor in this cause. 
If the monarchy cannot exist without 
a church which the people cannot 
bear 

Bisnop—Let kings cease to rule ! 

Mr. O’C LL—I would not have 
ended my sentence thus. 

Brishop—But your mode of proceed- 
ing, excuse me for saying at least, ends 
here. The people are exasperated 
against the church. Its overthrow, 
they are assured, is necessary to their 
happiness and the full measure of their 
liberty. But who can prove that mo- 
narchy will survive the destruction of 
the church ? The doctrine of passive 
resistance, which is the rebellion of 
cowards, as passive obedience is the 
loyalty of slaves, is adopted to effect 
the ruin of the church. The alterna- 
tive of this resistance is, if unchecked, 
anarchy or— 

ArcusisHop—Pardon tne, my lord, 
for interrupting you. Your lordship 
was engaged in tracing the results that 
might be expected to flow from the 
annihilation of the church. These 
results being contingent, cannot be 
traced farther than to probable events. 
The most, therefore, you can fairly be 
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called on to demonstrate is, that the 
advantages of the new system which is 
proposed instead of the Established 
Church, can never be realized; and 
this I thought you were going to es- 
tablish, when you had, with such force 
and truth, explained the necessary in- 
crease of power which the people who 
raised the church would derive from 
her annihilation. 

Bishop—lI thank your grace for the 
interruption, I shall return to the 
point from which I may have a little 
wandered. The power which could 
overthrow the church must be found 
in other religious societies which dis- 
sent from her doctrine and discipline. 
Small religious societies could not give 
a tone to the bulk of the nation against 
the Established Church, sufficient to 
cause her destruction. The religious 
society that could first excite this cla- 
mour, and then prosecute the opposi- 
tion successfully, must therefore be 
powerful, not only as to numbers, 
which, of itself, contain the seeds of 
power, but by political influence ade- 
quate to the attraction of the legisla- 
ture to the purpose designed. The 
power of this society, once the impres- 
sion was made on the public mind, 
would be increased by the falling in of 
other societies having the same desire 
to annihilate the church. These, 
though not sufficient to produce any 
national impression against her, would 
considerably augment the great moving 
power in this revolution, not only for 
the attainment of immediate, but of 
ulterior and more expanded projects. 
The different Protestant societies of 
the nation never but once were able to 
accomplish this design ; but then there 
was a combination of events to assist 
it, which now do not exist. An unde- 
fined prerogative—the uncertain tenure 
of liberty—the example of the United 
States of Holland exhibiting a suc- 
cessful effort in the establishment of a 
republic, and a galaxy of genius to pro- 
mote the enterprise, to animate its ad- 
vocates, and overawe its opponents, 
beyond any thing which our history, in 
any former or subsequent period, has 
exhibited. Without these adjunct 
causes, the demolition of the church 
could not be effected. The very na- 
ture of the Protestant dissenting socie- 
ties is an impediment to consummate 
any great single design. Though their 
existence weakens the power of the 
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church, the jealousy and fear of each 
other, and hence the want of mutual 
co-operation prevents the union neces- 
sary for its overthrow. They do not 
combine, except for their individual 
objects ; and the absence of this 
combination is the secret cause of 
their weakness for any master move- 
ment against the national religion. 
The case is precisely reversed, when 
the hostile power seeking the over- 
throw of the establishment, is the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. All her mem- 
bers act as one man; and the hypo- 
crite Protestants who abet her cause, 
obey her injunctions like sycophants 
and slaves. They talk indeed of 
liberty, but their whole soul is under 
the thraldom of a power which they 
hate and fear. Every Protestant dis- 
senter, in every city, town, and village, 
also contributes his aid to further the 
design, either by the absence of > 
to the church, or most generally 
y active zeal displayed against it. 
Now, on the supposition that the de- 
molition of the church is effected, in 
what way is it certain we shall find the 
Roman Catholic Church employed in 
Ireland, and the Protestant dissenters 
in England. Can any instance be pro- 
duced in ancient or modern history, 
and least of all in our own times, of a 
great popular movement having ac- 
complished some stupendous design 
which had required combination, dex- 
terity, numbers and talents to effect the 
successful issue, permitting the power 
by which it was obtained to subside, 
without an effort to employ it for 
ulterior, more extensive and profitable 
objects. The gathering together of 
this great power could exhibit no evi- 
dence of its might, till it beheld the 
ruins of the church; and each party 
which had contributed to augment its 
force, would calculate that their own 
designs could be accomplished by the 
application of the same power to secure 
them. If the objects of the different 
parties were divers, confusion would 
attend every struggle of ambition. If 
the objects were identical, what anta~ 
gonist force could resist them? In 
both countries, the agency of this 
power would be called into requisition 
by popular leaders, and for popular ob- 
jects. Past success would terrify the 
vacillating, and render the resistance 
of the resolute nugatory. Thus the 
authority of an ascendant and uncon- 
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trollable power would direct all the 
energies of the nation. But in order 
to direct them for personal objects, the 
people who supply the power, must be 
persuaded by their leaders that they 
also have personal objects to obtain by 
the further application of their exer- 
tions. Aware of the value of services 
capable of effecting the design of their 
leaders, these services will be withheld 
or exerted, according as the interests 
of their respective bodies will be pro- 
moted by the side of the question 
upon which they range their power. 
On which soever side the higher price is 
paid or promised to be paid for these ser- 
vices, the people and their leaders will be 
found on it. If the king and the aristo- 
cracy, in order to preserve some faint 
shadow of their dignity, or their riches, 
or their authority, should enter into 
compromise with the leaders of the 
popular movement each party will 
yield something to secure their dif- 
ferent objects. Thusthe demolition of 
the church immediately leads to a cur- 
tailment of monarchical power and of 
aristocratic influence. What the peo- 
ple gain, and they lose, it is not difficult 
to conjecture, when we remember what 
produced the destruction of the esta- 
blishment. It was the power of the 
Roman Catholic Church and of the 
dissenting bodies. The agents in 
wielding their power, were their re- 
spective priesthoods. The object in 
temoving the Church of England, was 
because she was a barrier to their ex- 
altation, and are impediments to the 
ropagation of republican doctrines. 

hen the means of reaching the high- 
est point of ambition are within their 
grasp, these means will be applied to- 
wards the erection of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church in Ireland, and the es- 
tablishment of some motley compound 
from the olio of dissenterism in Eng- 
land. 

Mr. O’'C LL—Surely, my lord, 
your owningenious hypothesis removes 
the possibility of any such result. For, 
as the people must reap some advan- 
tage from the treaty, into which you 
describe their leaders and the defenders 
of the aristocracy to enter, I cannot 
conjécture what benefits would ensue 
to the Roman Catholics in Ireland, 
and to the dissenters in England, from 
the establishment of their churches : 
nor can I conceive what the leaders of 
the popular movement gain by apply- 
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ing the power which they could wield 
to the attainment of this project. 

Bisuop—The very cause which 
moves both parties to overthrow our 
church, would operate upon them to 
establish theirs. ‘The establishment of 
a church undoubtedly confers power 
on its members. The possession of 
this power is an impediment to the am- 
bition of its opponents; and, there- 
fore, to fortify the position of the 
chureh, or of the religious societies 
that contributed to overturn the esta- 
blishment, their priesthoods and their 
congregations will seek to be possessed 
of the same means to resist encroach- 
ment upon their new acquirements, 
which had so long enabled the esta- 
blished religion to maintain its ground 
against the assaults of its enemies. 
Thus the popular leaders attain their 
objects by the accession of additional 
strength, and a more commanding situ- 
ation, from which they may direct 
their forces for the attainment of future 
objects ; and the people are rewarded, 
because their personal vanity, their 
hope of gain, the immediate possession 
of certain advantages, and, though last 
not least, the feelings of satisfaction 
arising from the prostrate condition of 
the church which has been supplanted, 
are all gratified and indulged. 

Mr. O’C LL—But your lord- 
ship’s argument has been built upon 
the assumption that the popular lead- 
ers enter into compromise with the 
party to which they have been op- 
posed. What would be the conse- 
quence if no compromise took place ? 
Surely, the same result would not en- 
sue. If the republican party, relying 
upon their own power, proceeded in 
the march of regeneration, we never 
would be obliged to witness again the 
horrors of an established church. 

Bisnop—The result would be ex- 
actly the same. As an example is 
sometimes better than an argument, I 
would refer you to the Concordat 
ratified by Pope Pius VII. at Rome, 
in 1801, when Buonaparte consented, 
after the overthrow of the church and 
the reign of reason, to the creation of 
nine archbishoprics, forty-one bishop- 
rics, and even to the erection of chap- 
ters, with all their reprobated appen- 
dages, in France. This was a conces- 
sion to the power of the church, 
through the instrumentality of whose 
priesthood, if they had not been com 
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ciliated, his power would have been 
endangered, . And, therefore, as for 
political purposes, he caressed the 
army by. the institution of the Legion 
of Honour ; for political. purposes also 
he caressed the priests by the legal 
establishment of their church. The 
same results would attend the exer- 
tions of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Ireland, and the Protestant dissent- 
ers in England, if they shall succeed 
in their assaults upon the established 
religion. 

Mr. O’C——11.—This plausible de- 
fence of the Established Church, my 
lord, ends however here; and [ am 
happy we have the acknowledgment 
from so high an authority, that it owes 
its legal existence to a political origin 
only. 

Bisuop—lIt does not follow, because 
an effect is produced, that but one 
cause operated towards its production. 
The political value of an established 
church may be traced to human mo- 
tives, and yet a concurrent and inde- 
pendent cause for its creation exist in 
motives higher than human. 

Mr. O’C tL—Does your lord- 
ship mean to assert that there is: scrip- 
tural warranty for an_ established 
church? If so, I should like to hear 
my friend, Dr. Carlisle, discuss this 
matter with you. 

Bisoop—I do. At some future 
time I shall have no objection to meet 
your friend on the subject ; and I will 
undertake to prove, that in Scripture 
there is a stronger evidence, derived 
from inferential reasoning, in defence 
of an established church, than for any 
of the peculiar doctrines which distin- 
guish the Roman from the Reformed 
Churches. Nay, more than this, that 
there is evidence, as powerful in sup- 
port of this position in Scripture, as 
can be found there in defence of a 
usage practised by yomte and every 
other Christian church andsociety—the 
observance of the first day of the week 
as the Sabbath. In this case the 
apostles had an opportunity of display- 
ing their practice, which hallows the 
usage. In the other case, we must 
argue from analogy as to what would 
have been their practice, if they had 
an opportunity of exhibiting it, from 
the inferential authority of the Scrip- 
tures in favour of an_ established 
church, 

Mr. O’'C——11—If I remember 
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correctly, your lordship will have an 
illustrious authority to oppose in de- 
fence of your position—L mean Dr. 
Paley. 

Bisnor—lI am aware of his doctrines 
on the subject ; but I do not think him 
infallible. 

ArcuBisHop—I believe all the plau- 
sible objections against the Established 
Church have now been examined ; 
and I confess, so far as my judgment 
can determine, successfully refuted. 
There are, however, some more trifling 
observations which | have frequently 
read, as having been used by Mr. 
O’C——ll. He has not now repeated 
them ; but I should be happy to hear 
your lordship’s commentary on the 
comparison that has been instituted 
between the clergy and the members 
of other professions, in vindication of 
the principle of no compulsory pay- 
ment, and that every one should be 
allowed the privilege of employing his 
clergyman as he would his lawyer or 
his physician. 

Mr. O’'C 11—I thank your 
grace for thus reminding me. I never 
could understand why a free citizen 
should be compelled to pay the mi- 
nister of religion, whether he derived 
any advantage from his instruction or 
not, than a lawyer whom he did not 
employ or require. 

Bisnop—I am aware that there is 
little use in answering this objection, 
for argument it is not, by the undis- 
preen fact that tithe is a charge upon 
and, and would remain as a rent pay- 
able to the landlord or to the govern- 
ment, if the church were annihilated. 
We have the authority of Mr. 
O’Cc ll himself for the statement, 
for he indignantly resisted the applica- 
tion of the tithe to the landlord, upon 
the ground that it belonged to the 
public, and should form a part of the 
revenue of the country. If it were 
made such, and applied, for instance, to 
the payment of the officers: of the 
customs, or the officers of the army, 
Mr. O’C——ll might then allege 
with equal force, that the people do 
not require these officers—that it is 
hard they should pay the tenth of the 
value of their ground to persons which 
they have no desire to employ. If 
passive resistance be irrepressible in 
the case of tithe, applied to the clergy, 
or if opposition to its payment be 
justifiable, how. are they less so, if it 
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be applied to a other purpose. But, 
the tithe rent of the lay impropriator 


is professedly not paid for any service 
erformed, but as a charge upon the 
and. What constitutes the difference 
between the tithe thus paid, and that 
due to the clergy, except the hostility 
against them, as ministers of a rival 
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church. But we will come to the 
— suggested by the archbishop. 
‘irst, then, as to Mr. O’C———II’s com- 
parison of lawyers to clergymen. The 
merry friar in Chaucer may explain 
Mr. O’C I’s easy disposition in 
the use of a clergyman’s functions. 





Full sweetly heard he confession, 
And pleasant was his absolution, 
He was an easy man to give penance. 


A minister of religion is not required 
only for specific occasions of danger 
or distress. His assistance is at all 
seasons necessary, and hence the value 
of an established clergy, and a paro- 
chial ministry, But, even assuming 
Mr. O°'C-——’s position, as one from 
which an analogy may be drawn res- 
pecting the clergy, we shall find it 
equally delusive as all the others we 
have examined. For every individual 
in the state, whether he employs a 
lawyer or not, contributes to the main- 
tenance of the legal establishment of 
the country. From what sources are 
our courts of law erected, and our 
county and sessional court houses 
built? Who pay the salaries of our 
judges, of the assistant barristers, of 
the clerks of the crown and of the 
eace, and all the other officers of the 
aw. Now surely the case is one 
of much greater hardship than the 
contributions of Roman Catholics to 
the clergy of the Established Church, 
that the agitator who is restrained from 
exciting popular tumult, the tithe 
incendiary who is imprisoned, and the 
miscreant Whtiefoot, the dupe of both, 
who is transported or hanged, are all 
compelled to pay the judge, who 
silences the one, confines the other to 
a dungeon, or condemns the third to 
death upon the scaffold. Then as to 
the case of a physician, the law is 
equally imperative. By its injunctions, 
Saintes, and fever hospitals, and 
lunatic asylums and dispensaries, are 
erected, and the cost of their building, 
as well as the salaries of their phy- 
sians and other officers, are all defray. 
ed from taxes which the people pay. 
If the public, for whose use and bene- 
fit they are instituted, prefer an old 
woman or a quack, the law cannot pre- 
vent that, but it can compel them, and 
it does, to contribute to their support. 
But it is useless to answer such decep- 








tious sophistries as these. As well 
might the people refuse to pay the 
taxes, because they preferred peace to 
war—or because they would not pur- 
chase wine or oil, or tea or coffee, and 
therefore did not want custom-house 
oflicers—or a tenant his rent, because 
his landlord was a minor, or a lunatic, 
or an absentee, and he derived no 
advantage from his residence—or even 
the subjects of the king, that they 
would not contribute to his privy 
purse, because he gives them nothin 
in return, and they never see his corah 
countenance. (Mr. O'C- il retires.) 
ArcusisHop—We have now ex- 
amined all the popular arguments, 
which have ever met my observation, 
against the Church of England. Iam 
happy that I have been directed by 
the bishop in this discussion. I feel 
myself highly indebted to his lordship 
for the light he has thrown upon the 
subject. Some of the points he has 
touched upon, had occurred to me 
before, while others were new to me; 
but all have been treated with great 
simplicity and distinctness. By ex- 
posing the futility of these popular 
complaints, we advance an important 
step in our defence of the church—we 
enable the people to view the estab- 
lishment cleared from the rubbish 
which is designedly heaped upon her, 
to conceal the true foundation on 
which she stands. So far, therefore, 
we are justified in concluding that 
these objections furnish no principle 
upon which statesmen would wisely 
act in overturning the church; while 
their refutation suggests the necessity 
of extreme delicacy in adopting any 
measure which may endanger her sta- 
bility. We have not touched upon 
her spiritual foundation, and the bless- 
ings she is calculated to confer upon 
the nation, nor indeed the political 
advantages which her union with the 
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state has secured, and is capable 
of perpetuating. The bishop has 
pledged himself to maintain one of 
these positions, and on that head, 
therefore, we shall now be silent. 
But, in closing this discussion, it may 
not be irrelevant to make a few obser- 
vations, necessarily limited, on her 
capability of securing, in a political 
sense, the —— and peace of this 
empire. I have not hitherto taken 
much part in this discussion, and, 
therefore, may be allowed to recapitu- 
late, and to enlarge upon, what has 
already been advanced. It has been 
established that the objections against 
the church lie with equal force against 
any other mode that may be adopted 
to instruct the people in religious 
duties, and that the re-erection of some 
Established Church, after years of 
anarchy and bloodshed, is more than 
probable. Nay, if history and the 
current of human motives be any guides, 
it is certain. Religion must ever en- 
gage a large share of men’s thoughts, 
and though sometimes it may be 
denied an entrance to the heart, its 
solicitations are so often repeated, that 
the bulk of mankind, in some way or 
other, are always inquiring upon the 
subject. Happiness, as well human as 
eternal, depends upon the accuracy of 
our judgments, and the sincerity of our 
feelings, in canvassing its momentous 
truths. For these reasons, the minis- 
ters of religion have ever been elevated 
into an importance that has not apper- 
tained to instructors on other subjects. 
The estimation attached to them, ac- 
companies them beyond their peculiar 
province ; and if they be devoted and 
zealous in their calling, their opinivns, 
even on worldly matters, are hallowed 
with the sacredness of their heavenly 
councils; and thus weighed and re- 
ceived, are, in proportion, powerful in 
effecting good ; or if they be ambitious, 
or intemperate, or discontented, are 
equally instrumental in producing evil. 
ence arises the political wisdom of 
attaching the clergy to the state. In 
devising the best means of securing, 
through them, the affections of the 
largest proportion of the people, the 
magistrate is most wise who adopts the 
purest forms of divine worship. Tem- 
porary impediments, which human sa- 
gacity cannot controul, may detain his 
subjects from an adherence to the 
church he establishes, but its purity is 
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the safest security for returning attach- 
ment and constant homage. In the 
reasons which lead a king to form this 
union, we can discern the adulterous 
intercourse that may ensue between the 
factious subjects of a sovereign, and 
the clergy who are independent of 
him ; and, therefore, his prudence con- 
sists in draining off from these, through 
the channel of an established ministry, 
the affections of his people, which, if 
poisoned by a corrupt clergy, may vitiate 
all the streams of his government. 
If religion be not thus protected, espe- 
cially when a revolutionary spirit is 
abroad, she will become an instrument 
or an obstacle to one party in the state. 
Thus, being the means of ascendancy, 
she will be polluted, or, if an impedi- 
ment to ascendancy, she will be over- 
thrown. But the sovereign’s adoption 
of religion does not necessarily secure 
him from the troubles which a factious 
clergy may entail upon his kingdom. 
The tendency of the doctrines he 
espouses must be loyalty to his throne, 
and contentment in the allotted condi- 
tion of the clergy. He cannot, there- 
fore, with safety to the independence 
of his sovereignty, adopt the Roman 
Catholic religion ; for its essence and 
spirit are to render the state subser- 
vient to the hereditary monarchy, which 
has descended to the poor fisherman 
from the divine founder of his throne, 
whose vicegerent he proclaims himself 
to be on earth. On the other hand, 
he cannot patronise, as an advanta- 
geous system of religion for his subjects, 
and as a security for his royal power, 
the Independent platform—for an in- 
dependent clergy will upset his throne. 
These are the natural ccnsequences of 
the principles of each. The one,.wily 
and wordly, being connected with the 
state, seeks not to subvert it, but to 
transform and metamorphose the entire 
range of interests, properties, and even 
the social condition itself, to its own 
use, and, being intolerant, to crush 
every attempt to limit this universal 
worldliness. The other, visionary, 
gapes after unattainable perfection, 
and being fanatical, and therefore un- 
calculating and presumptuous, throws 
down the entire edifice of the state, 
and leaves nothing but anarchy behind. 
But both these religious systems being 
tolerated in a free country, and the 
Church of England as by law estab- 
lished standing between them, pre- 
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vents the tyranny of the one from 
subjecting the state to its control, and 
limits the wild prospects of the other 
to spiritual speculations. While the 
learning and genius of her prelates 
and clergy, which the reformed 
churches of former and present times 
re-echo from every quarter of the 
globe, have compelled the infallible 
church to change her formularies and 
mitigate her creed, and have impri- 
soned the independent champions in 
their pulpits, who now but seldom 
dare to vindicate their faith, where 
refutation may be heard and applaud- 
ed. 

If, on the other hand, no established 
church shall be permitted to exist, 


still the imperishable properties of 


these two systems, derived from the 
presumed properties of each, will 
necessarily produce evil in the state, 
in a degree ie extensively pernicious 
than if either was elevated to the dig- 
nity and authority of a national reli- 
gion, but still sufficiently calamitous 
to induce the people to regret the 
removal of the check to intolerance 


and fanaticism which the Church of 


England had provided. 
Of the natural tendency of Roman 
Catholic churchmen to aggregate 
ower to themselves, unless restrained 
b the moral influence of a Protestant 
Establishment, a warning example may 
be seen in their numberless religious 
societies in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. These grew up around the 
church and court of Rome, like a 
harvest of choking weeds, in opposi- 
tion to the will of the pope, who con- 
stituted the sovereign power. They 
_amassed enormous wealth, which even- 
tually begets a corresponding amount 
of power. And though the canons 
groan with the recapitulation of their 
enormities, their debauchery, and alien- 
ation of the rights of the secular 
clergy, still their luxurious crimes, and 
tyrannical exactions, and their attend- 
ant shades, indolence, ignorance and 
infidelity, encreased until they dragged 
into the whirlpool of their ruin, the 
church itself which they had pre- 
tended to honour and defend. This 
power was attained im spite of the 
state, and neither ingenuity nor autho- 
rity could separate from doctrines 
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which enslave the mind, their natural 
tendency to render their promoters 
the masters of the liberty and the 
fortunes of their spiritual bondsmen. 
There was not the shame of daily 
exposure to curb them, nor did the 
necessity exist of justifying to com- 
mon sense and reason, the flagrant 
libels which their system and their 
vices proclaimed against the religion 
of the Redeemer. And it is this 
restraint, which here controls in some 
degree the enormities of popery, and 
makes the religion of Portugal, Spain, 
and Italy, more adulterated and per- 
nicious than it externally presents 
itself in these countries. The force 
of this example is not weakened, 
because the Roman religion was es- 
tablished in the one case; and in Mr. 
O'Cc ll’s system, to which we are 
objecting, no form of religion is pecu- 
liary patronised. Nay, on the contra- 
ry, our reasoning is strengthened by 
this difference, for the sovereign 
was armed with complete ability to 
restrain by law this licentiousness, and 
aggregative of power in the regular 
clergy. The canons prove, that he, to 
the utmost limit, exerted this authority, 
but withoat avail; while we cannot 
discover what plea could be advanced, 
to controul by legal restraint, a church 
or its ministers, who should possess 
the common right of independence on 
the state. 

Again, as to the effect of indepen- 
dent churches on the peace of the 
nation, and the security of the throne, 
the spirit of their irresponsible autho- 
rity, in religious matters, generates 
uniformity of design and action in 
their political objects: and this spirit, 
pervading their ministers and their 
congregations, necessarily erects, in 
case the Church of England is removed, 
a large and influential body into direct 
opposition to the control of a sove- 
reign, and begets a desire, hallowed 
by the fond allurements of a wild reli- 
gious fancy, to assimilate the govern- 
ment of the country to the system of 
independence which pervades their 
churches. These large assemblies of 
men, scattered throughout the nation, 
amalgamating with other ‘societies 
having the same object, * though for a 
different purpose, must expose a naked 








* This might have been more strongly stated, even on the admission of the 
Dissenters themselves, 
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and defenceless throne to assaults so 
violent, that no protection, short of 
theocratic controul, could possibly 
support and preserve it. 

Now, America forms no exception 
to this reasoning—on the contrary, 
America strengthens it.—Her present 
ecclesiastical system was not that 
under which Christianity was first es- 
tablished in that country. At that 
period she was under a monarchical 
can and her clergy, at first in 

irginia, and subsequently throughout 
the whole continent, were paid as ours 
are, with this variation, that some only 
of the products of nature (but these 
the most profitable) as tobacco, were 
liable to a fixed rate of taxation. On 
the renunciation of British protection, 
and the adoption of a republic, her 

resent system of optional religion was 
introduced. But why was it adopted ? 
Because the one she renounced was a 
restraint upon the libertine wildness of 
her republican principles. The imita- 
tion, therefore, in England, of her 
ecclesiastical wisdom, so long as we 
retain our monarchy, would be only an 
inversion of her mode of proceeding, 
but with the intention of attaining the 
same object. She first renounced 
monarchy, and then an established 
clergy. Our modern revolutionary in- 
structors would first discard our estab- 
lished clergy, as the most propi- 
tious means of introducing a republic. 
America created a system of religious 
instruction, analagous to her civil 
interests and political government. 
This harmony was perhaps necessary 
for the preservation of her republic : 


and in proportion to the wisdom of 
her statesmen in completing this adap- 
tation of politics to religion, ought the 
covenant between the church and the 
throne of England to be strengthened. 
For surely the analogy between the 
means of disseminating and protecting 
religion, and administering the govern- 
ment of this empire, is equally salu- 
tary. The ultimate object of intox- 
icated freedom is attained by the civil 
and religious structure erected in 
America. Every effort, therefore, to 
imitate her republican churches, is an 
approximation not dubious, nor written 
in illegible characters, to her repub- 
lican commonwealth. Our ancestors 
have done no more in establishing the 
union of the state with the church, 
and our sovereign will act no less 
wisely in maintaining it, than the 
American people in consorting the. 
means of religious instruction with 
their political associations. Their 
churches are the safeguard of their 
republic. Our church is the bulwark 
of ourthrone. In England, from the 
diversity of orders in society, there is 
a necessary and corresponding variety 
in our ministers. In America, the 
key-stone of her legislative and social 
—- is universal equality; and 
therefore her churches, like her peo- 
ple, acknowledge no distinctions of 
rank or creed. 

The Church of England continues 
to discharge the same religious and 
olitical functions for which she was 
instituted at the reformation. And 
though subjected to the scourges of 
faction, the vengeance of opposing 





in 1688, to the year 1808,” by D. Bogue and J. Bennett, in speaking of the Ameri- 
can War, the authors acknowledge “that they (the Dissenters) were attached to the 
Americans, by the peculiar ties of religious union. Many of the colonists, in almost 
every state, maintained the same doctrines of faith, and the same system of government 
as themselves. A constant intercourse was kept up between them—mutual assistance 
was given in whatever related to the advancement of the cause of religion, and they 
considered themselves as members of the same body.” Chief Justice Marshall, in his 
“ Life of Washington,” with the private papers of the General before him, states that 
there was a secret committee in America, “ who were empowered to cerrespond with 
their friends in Great Britain, Ireland, and other parts of the world.” And among 
the hopes that animated Washington, in his various struggles, he enumerates 
“ Irish claims, and English disturbances.” 

If the Church of England were removed, has the spirit of the Dissenters, which 
united them formerly with the enemies of the throne of England, subsided? What 
has taught them to cease to feel « that they are members of the same body” with the 
great republic? And have the Irish Roman Catholics no claims to urge? Are 
they satisfied with the position of their church? Is the desire of independence, as a 
nation, never indulged? Is the fond hope of the establishment of a republic im 
Ireland allayed ? 
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sects, and the raillery and venom of 
infidelity, under the mask of liberality 
and toleration, she is now as compe- 
tent as in the bloom of her golden and 
prosperous glory, faithfully and fully to 
fulfil her high destination. Her inhe- 
rent and excellent construction to re- 
strain, by the might of moral authority, 
and by the learning and ability of her 
clergy, which her endowments encour- 
age, the ambition of the Church of 
Rome, is historically proclaimed by the 
fact, that her Italian subtlety and power 
have never been able, but once, to sub- 
vert the Protestant monarchy in these 
kingdoms ; and then, for even reluc- 
tant bigotry confessed it, the restora- 
tion of liberty and of a Protestant 
prince to the throne, was almost the 
sole labour and magnanimous achieve- 
ments of her chivalrous clergy. 

The members of the Church of 
England have been the patrons and 
instruments of political equality and 
freedom to the two great enemies with 
which she has had to contend, while 
her influence and moral power have 
curbed their intolerance and religious 
bigotry. To liberty, it will be said the 
established clergy in their conduct to- 
wards Roman Catholic and Protestant 
dissenters, cannot lay claim, because 
they were zealous foes to the repeal of 
the test law, and of the relief bill. 
Even granting that the removal of 
these restrictions was wise, and the 
clergy therefore wrong in their oppo- 
sition, let it be remembered that the 
legislature had enacted these laws to 
defend the church, and, therefore, re- 
spect for the principle in which those 
measures originated, and a veneration 
for the wisdom and attachment to her 
interests which their ancestors evinced 
in devising them, ought to be a suf- 
ficient qualification, if there were no 
other, for the opposition of the clergy 
to their removal. But who can deny 
that the lay members of the heath 
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abolished these restrictions? And if 
the spirit of the church were one of 
bigotry, and not of genuine charity—of 
intolerance, and not of freedom, would 
the members of the senate, nursed in 
the bosom of the church, and fed by 
her councils, have been the sole agents 
in their abolition? On one of these 
occasions, no dissenter, Protestant or 
Roman Catholic voted; on the other, 
but one or two of the former class. 
Now reverse the picture, and suppose 
that the Established Church had been 
the tolerated and politically excluded re- 
ligion, and that the dissenters, Protes- 
tant or Roman Catholic, had been the 
established one, does the history of our 
country, or of Europe, justify the sup- 
position, not only that the clergy of 
either would not have imitated our 
reproached ministry, but that their lay 
members, from any spirit of liberty and 
detestation of sectarian monopoly im- 
bibed from their respective creeds or 
systems of faith, would have laboured 
to extend the political privileges, of 
which they had the sole possession, 
to the excluded party. 

Examine the history of the Roman 
Catholic Church since the days of the 
reformation to the present hour, and 
who can adduce one single fact in the 
annals of Europe wherever she was 
enthroned in power, in attestation of 
her liberality to the ministers or the 
members of the Protestant religion ? 
Behold that church in Italy erecting 
the Inquisition, at the instigation of 
Cardinal Caraffa, in 1545, for the ue- 
knowledged purpose of suppressi 
the reformed doctrines. See that chure 
in Spain, clinging, amid the light and 
literature of Europe, to the bloody 
engine of secret despotism, as if it had 
been the cup of life, or the cross of 
their dishonoured Master, until it 
was wrung from her grasp in the 
nineteenth century, even so late as 
in 1820.* 





* In addition to the valuable information contained in the “ Inquisition Un- 
masked, by Antonio Puigbach,” the public have been lately enlightened by the 
very important work of “ The History of the Inquisition, ae Juan Antonio 


Llorente.” 


In the preface to the history,Jhe states, p. xix, “ 


hen the Inquisition 


was thrown open, in 1820, by the orders of the Cortes of Madrid, twenty-one pri- 
soners were found in it, not one of whom knew the name of the city in 
which he was; some had been confined three years, some a longer period, and not 


one knew perfectly the nature of the crime of which he was accused.” 


Llorente 


was Secretary to the Inquisition, and therefore his details are most accurate and 


interesting, 
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Listen, at this hour, to her great pre- 
latie champion, in our own land, ac- 
knowledging in the face of British 
peers, that the persecution of the Pro- 
testant clergy in Ireland was the 
work of popish vengeance, because, 
faithful to their heavenly calling, they 
had disturbed the black and settled 
night of ignorance and anti-Christian 
tyranny, by the unwelcome sound of 
gospel truth. Nay, more than all, 
even in America, the frenzy of freedom 
cannot extinguish the tyranny and 
persecution which are engrained in the 
constitution of popery. For there— 
and blush, ye patrons of republican 
freedom, while we record the fact— 
the popish inquisition at this moment 
exists ; there it has its solitary cells for 
torture ; and there, as in priest-ridden 
Italy and Spain, so faithfully true is 
the boasted sameness of her creed and 
practice in every quarter of the globe, 
murder vainly essays to retard the 
righteous cause, which neither reason, 
nor learning, nor scriptural knowledge 
can impugn. 

These assertions may sound so bold, 
that we must justify them by the 
hitherto uncontradicted testimony of 
their truth. The following extracts 
are taken from the 49th number of the 
“New York Protestant”— 

“ Vast numbers of Jesuits, without 
any apparent employment, are now prowl- 
ing about the union. They are found in 
every district to the westward, in all 
kinds of disguises, and pretending to every - 
occupation, They continually attend at 
all the land and post offices, court-houses, 
taverns, stores, and other places of resort, 
making the most minute inquiries; and 
the papists, themselves, after the de- 
parture of these travelling jesuit priests, 
and by their instigation, are constantly 
acting as spies and eaves-droppers, to 
ascertain all the affairs of individuals 
and the community, which details are 
transmitted to M. Cheverus, their agent 
in Europe.” 

“ A young gentleman at St. ’ 
Missouri, not long ago renounced Popery 
and professed to be a Protestant. Shortly 
after, he was missed by his friends, and 
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has never been heard of since. It is the 
general opinion there, that he has been 
kidnapped, and is either now confined, 
or, most probably, has been murdered by 
the jesuits. 

«* Such unaccountable disappearances of 
persons, are frequent subjects of complaint 
and wonder in various parts of the 
western curren The most suspicious 
and alarming thing which I met in my 
long journey, is the construction, under 
the mass houses, convents, and seminaries, 
of secret cells, adapted to solitary confine- 
ment. THEY ExIsT IN New York ! as 
well as in other places. I have seen them; 
and these, no doubt, are the holes in the 
earth, where the men and women who 
are missing, have been first — 


and then doomed to a cruel death. 


These extracts are taken from the 
appendix of one of the few original and 
really learned publications of the pre- 
sent day—an essay by the Rev. W. 
Hale Hale, chaplain to the Bishop of 
London. “ A little learning is a dan- 
gerous thing,” has almost ceased to be 
admitted as a truth, by the general 
class of our writers. But this author 
stands upon the ancient ways so lon 
occupied by the clergy of the Ch 
of England. 

On the other side, examine the his- 
tory of Presbyterianism in Scotland— 
follow it to its religious and political 
ascendancy in England—then trace the 
march of independency in the senate 
and to the throne of Great Britain. 
Listen, on the one side, to the great 
champion of liberty, the mighty Milton, 
declaring that all men ought to enjoy 
electoral and comntitatiansl privileges, 
except Roman Catholics.* Again, 
behold the Protector’s chaplain, Dr. 
Owen,+ accusing of blasphemy, and 
scourging with the whip, two Quakers, 
through the streets of Oxford, and 
these delinquents women too! and 
then who can declare there is reason 
to conclude that the spirit of the doc- 
trines inculcated by their respective 
churches and pastors, their political 
champions and guides, if one of them 
had been the ascendant church—the 
Roman Catholic—the Presbyterian— 


* Milton’s Prose Works, vol. ii, p. 125, folio edition, in the essay of “ True 


Religion, Heresy, Schism, Toleration.” 


+ See his life, by William Orme, prefixed to his works, p. 146. 
fi 
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or the Independent—would have in- 
spired their congregations to open the 
gates of freedom to their excluded 
brethren, and welcome them to the 
temple, where our lay members have 
laced them in undisputed equality, 
beside them in the senate and near the 
throne. 

And what has pees’. however 
unpropitiously it has operated, this 
love of freedom in our congregations ? 
Whence has emanated the distrust 
in the soundness of a principle which, 
to preserve the church, had limited the 
charter of liberty? What elevated 
their minds to that universal benevo- 
lence, that, with outstretched arms, 
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they introduce their enemies into their 
own fold, and range them with the 
flock which they had ever endeavoured 
to diminish or destroy? We answer— 
the simple, single-eyed purity which 
pervades the doctrines and the liturgy 
of the Church of England—a liturgy 
in which no sectarian or party-coloured 
distinctions of divine truth tinge the 
mind with false notions of the benevo- 
lence of God—a liturgy so little cha- 
racterised by the intoxication of bigotry, 
that even a pope had consented to 
sanction it, and so divinely pure, that 
even Knox and Calvin were constrained 
to praise it. 


STANZAS. 


I met her after years, 
And I saw within her eyes 
The vainly-struggling tears 
Of blighted passion rise. 


I looked at her in doubt, 

For I knew that it was wrong 
To let my heart break out 

With what it lock’d so long. 


I stood and gazed upon her— 
On the darling of my youth— 
And I felt my broken h 
And her nobleness and truth— 


onour, 


Her features wore the token 
That death was working there ; 

Phe thread of 
Oh—she had been so fair ! 


outh was broken— 


That day is past—we parted— 
We never met again. 

The lost—the broken-hearted 
I would forget—in vain. 


She had not long to languish— 
Oh, God—unless forgiven 
7” crime—her life of anguish— 
dare not think of heaven ! 
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Captain Bey. 


CAPTAIN BEY, 


OR, THE TURKISH SACK.’EM-UP. 
A proper new Song to the tune of “‘ Eveleen’s Bower.” 


In Sestos, by the side of Hellespontic tide, 
There lived an ancient gentleman, as I’ve heard say, 
He might be John or James, for I’m not exact in names, 
But the people called him usually Captain Bey. 


Though bred to bloody work, and as cruel as a Turk, 
The Captain kept a harem of ladies gay ; 

One's quite enough for me, but no less than thirty-three 
Was the number of the wives of gay old Captain Bey. 


Now, each door was double barr’d, and a sentry mounted guard 
In front of every window, night and day ; 

Yet, at length, I grieve to tell, his strong suspicion fell 
On the eldest of the mistresses of Captain Bey. 


But whether twas because she’d infringed the marriage laws, 
Or because her raven ringlets were turning grey, 

I know not—save the fact, he resolved to have her sack’d 
And pitched into the river—cruel Captain Bey. 


So he sewed her in a sack, and he took her on his back, 
And then to the battlements went up, well-aday! 

For to cast her in alive, and to let her swim or dive, 
Was the very vile design of jealous Captain Bey. 


Now behold you, as he went to fulfil this dire intent, 
The lady kick’d so stoutly, that a stitch gave way, 
And her right foot getting out, she began to feel about 

For the proper place of pummelling old Captain Bey. 


«« Ho, Selima, be nimble,” cried he ‘‘ and fetch a thimble, 
With a thread and packing-needle pretty stout, I say ; 
For the hussey we must bind, or she'll ruin me behind ; 
But I'll pop her in as surely as my name’s Captain Bey !” 


Now Selima herself was the second on the shelf, 
And viewed these strange proceedings with great dismay ; 
* For,” thought she, “ if he get vex'd, ’tis I'll be bagg’d the next: 
But I'l! play a trick worth two of that on Captain Bey.” 


So back again she put the elder lady’s foot, 
She sewed it in discreetly and without delay ; 

But the sack itself she stitches to the waistband of his breeches, 
Saying, “ Well the slut deserves it all, Captain Bey,” 


And now the old boy thinking, to do the job like winking, 
Gets up upon the parapet above the quay ; 

He gives the bag a heave, when—hookey ! who'd believe ? 
He tumbled in along with Mistress Captain Bey. 


Three days it was and more, ere the bodies came ashore, 
Fast lock’d in one another’s arms were they ; 

For the luckless lady’s hands had somehow burst their bands, 

But both the eyes were missing of poor Captain Bey. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Q. Horatii Flacci Satire et Epistolw. Textam 
recognovit notisque cum aliorum tum suis 
instruxit, Johannes M‘Caul, A. M. e Coll, 
8.S. Trin, apud Dublin. Dublinii, apud 
Johannem Cumming, 1833, 

A work such as the one before us has 
been very much wanted; for although 
little new matter could be advanced in 
elucidation of the great Roman satirist— 
the observations which were really useful 
were scattered through the writings of a 
vast number of commentators, each of 
whom had contrived to mix with a little 
that was good, a great deal that was use- 
less, or worse. The editor of the Del- 
phin edition was a man very little fitted 
for the task he had undertaken. Doering 
had, certainly, a great deal of ingenuity 
and acuteness; but, unfortunately he 
employed those in endeavouring to differ 
from all others, and consequently the ge- 
nerality of his interpretations are fanciful. 
Gessner passes over many very difficult 

es without a line of comment;— 

and the other commentators on Horace 
were not likely to fall into the hands of 
the generality of readers. A work, then, 
that would judiciously compile selections 
of what was really useful in all, with the 
addition of such original observations as 
their omissions might call for, was a desi- 
deratum to the student—a work that 
would leave no difficulty, without, at least, 
an attempt at explanation, containing suf- 
ficient elementary information to be an 
assistance to the learner, and, at the same 
time, enough of the elegancies of classic 
literature to direct the researches of the 
more advanced student in his endeavours 
to obtain a more refined knowledge of 
the language, and more intimate ac- 
uaintance with the beauties of his author, 
and do all this without being swelled 
into a volume whose price would 
place it, in many instances, out of the 
reach of those for whom it was intended. 

Such a work, we are happy to say, Mr. 
M‘Caul has produced; and we feel per- 
suaded that it will make a very useful 
and no very expensive addition to the stu- 
dent’s library. 

Mr. M‘Caul has very wisely written 
his annotations in English. Indeed, the 


practice of Latin comments upon Latin 
authors, for the benefit of English read- 


ers, seems of late years to be exploded 
or confined to the pedant or the pretender. 
We heartily rejoice at the alteration—we 
wish the world joy at the departure of 
this last relic of literary barbarism—this 
silly remnant of scholastic pedantry—and 
we only wish that the author of the vo- 
lume before us had not deemed it neces- 
sary to minister to ancient prejudices, by 
the formality of a Latin title page.—It 
certainly has a very learned and a very 
imposing appearance. Mr. Cumming’s 
name bears Latinizing admirably well ;— 
but Mr. M:Caul must not be vexed with 
us, if we say, that as the editor of Eng- 
lish notes, his own name, style, and title, 
would have looked quite as well in the 
unassuming idiom of the “ vulgar tongue.” 
On the satires and epistles, Mr. M‘Caul 
has left very little further to be said. In 
most instances, he has alluded to every 
interpretation which the ingenuity of man 
has been able to devise; and we were 
particularly pleased with the judgment he 
evinces in the selection of the best. He 
burdens his pages with no elaborate dis- 
quisitions upon trifles, no long and minute 
investigations of unimportant differences, 
no learned and very philoligical examina- 
tions of distinctions without differences, 
and by this means he has contrived to 
compress into six hundred duodecimo 
pages, (including the text of his author, 
along with some necessary appendages, 
such asa life of Horace, selected from his 
own writings, and told in his own words, 
&c.) as much valuable information and 
sound classical knowledge, as has seldom 
been presented in a single volume to the 
public. In expressing this opinion, we do 
not speak either partially or unadvisedly. 
As critics, we pique ourselves upon our 
integrity, and we perhaps flatter our- 
selves that our opinion is worth some- 
thing. And after giving the work an 
honest, and an attentive consideration, 
we are bound to declare, that we regard 
it as one of the best commentaries we 
have seen. Full, without being diffuse— 
ingenious, without being fanciful—telling, 
in a word, almost every thing which it is 
requisite or usefu) for the reader to know 
—and telling little or nothing else. 
We beg to be understood in these re- 
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marks, as alluding merely to the epistles 
and satires. The art of poetry (we still 
prefer the old name) requires a distinct 
and separate commentary, and this is the 
only part of the work where Mr. M+Caul 
has left any employment for succeeding 
hands. The deep philosophical spirit 
which breathes through this composition, 
requires for it a much longer exposition 
than Mr M:C.’s space would admit. In 
fact, a good commentary upon Horace’s 
Art of Poetry should be an essay upon 
criticism, upon language, aud upon hu- 
man nature ; the original has never been 
equalled, and very probably it never will. 
Iu the familiar style of epistolary cor- 
respondence, the poet delivers precepts 
and maxims that have since continued 
the almost undisputed standard of correct 
writing, and collecting into a short com- 
pass the results of the thought and ex- 
perience of a life; he has yiven us at 
once, a history of the origin, and an essay 
on the nature of poetic composition,— 
while every remark is fraught with « ge- 
nerality that renders it applicable to all the 
modifications of imaginative literature. 
Nor is it the least praise, that his observa- 
tions preserve, after the lapse of centuries, 
the same piquancy and point which they 
originally possessed. Nay, the very satire 
that is interwoven with the didactic por- 
tion of the poem, is as pungent now as 
in the days of Augustus. The faults that 
he censured are still prevalent enough— 
the criticisms that he passes upon the 
Roman Theatre are equally applicable 
to the British Stage. His remarks, 
founded on a knowledge of human nature, 
the same in all ages and countries, are 
unaffected by all the revolutions in lite- 
rature—all the changes in manners—nay, 
all the alterations in thought, that hive 
taken place since he wrote. The march 
of modern intellect has not yet outstepped 
his. New species of imaginative litera- 
ture have been invented, but all may be 
tried by this universal standard—the cri- 
ticism that was intended for the drama or 
the epic, is applicable to the novel and 
the romance; and we are surprised to 
find the rules and canons of the first 
century still valid in the nineteenth 
equally authoritative in Britain and in 
Rome. In fact, Horaces epistle to the 
Pisos, is to fiction, what Lucian’s cvyye« 
guy is to history, and both these master- 
pieces of general criticism remain splendid, 
and, perhaps we might add, unrivalled 
specimens of acute and philosophical 
observation. 

We do not make these remarks with a 
view to disparage Mr. M‘Caul’s annota- 
Vor. III. 
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tions, but rather with the intention of 
explaining the qualification of our praise. 
The student will find in his conimient 
upon the art of poetry, as much infor- 
mation as he may be able readily to pro- 
cure elsewhere. All we wished to prove 
was, that there is still room for others to 
labour here with advantage. We have 
already stated our opinion that in other 
parts of the work Mr. M«Caul has almost 
closed the list against new competitors.— 
Not that we agree with him in every 
thing he has advanced; and had we time 
and space, we could point out some things 
that we consider inaccuracies, and in doing 
so, would, probably, fall into far greater 
ones ourselves, But such is the malici- 
ousness inseparable from the very nature 
of a critic, that we cannot resist the 
temptation of noticing one or two. 
In the note on the 15th line of the 3d 
satire of the first book, we differ from 
Mr. M‘Caul’s exposition of sestertius and 
sestertiim—the latter is merely a con- 
traction for sestertiorum—see Facciolati’s 
Lexicon on the word, and M*‘Kay’s 
Cicero, Philip, 2d. sat. 16. note 6. 

We cannot agree with the interpreta- 
tion given to sat. 1.6.13. The ambiguity 
arises from the fact, that there were two 
Appii, both censors—one of whom first 
admitted freedmen to seats in the senate, 
and the other made his censorship remark- 
able for severity, particularly by remov- 
ing all the libertini from the roll of se- 
nators. We understand the allusion to 
be to the latter of these, and suppose the 
whole passage as said in good earnest— 
see M‘Caul on the place, see also Adam’s 
Roman Antiquities. 

There are a few more passages to which 
we had affixed our critica? mark, but we 
can only call attention to one—it occurs 
in the 6th epistle of the first book, line 64. 
remigium vitiesum Ithacensis Ulysses 

Cui potior patria fuit interdicta voluptas.” 

This all the commentators refer to the 
cups of Circe, with the exception of the 
Delphin editor, who gives the true inter- 
pretation, If Mr. M‘Caul consults the 
tenth book of the Odyssey, he will 
find that Homer, at least, gives no autho- 
rity for his statement; that * Ulysses had 
warned his companions of the danger of 
drinking Circe’s potions.” The fact was, 
the poor devils were entrapped unwarned 
and in the most perfectinnocence. Would 
it not be much more naturally referred to 
their roasting and eating the oxen of the 
Sun, against which horrid impiety they 
had been warned both by Circe and Ti- 
resias, on the express condition that if 
they permitted the sacred animals to 
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graze unmolested, they should reach home 
in safety, but if not, they should all be 
drowned. For this beautiful mytholo- 
gical fable, evidently intended to convey 
the moral which Horace deduces from it, 
see Odyssey, xi. 105. xii. 127, and from 
line 276 to end. 

Mr. M+Caul has been peculiarly happy 
in correcting a common, indeed we be- 
lieve universal mistake, in his note on 
Sat 4, line 62. We cannot, however, 
give our assent to his very ingenious, but 
we fear untenable translation of that 
difficult passage, Epist. ii. 1. 13. He 
may, perhaps, have adduced authorities 
for each of the anomalies which it in- 
volves, but the coincidence of all is at 
least sufficient to throw suspicion upon 
his interpretation, besides the common 
method furnishes a very satisfactory 
meaning. 

After what we have already said, it is 
almost needless to recommend this work 
to our readers. We may, however, be 
permitted to express our hope, that it wili 
be seen upon the table of every college 
student, both for his own sake and that of 
the author. As Irishmen, we feel a pride 
in every work of merit that issues from 
the Dublin Press, and to any such, a 
spirit of nationality would induce us to 
give the preference—but apart from 
this, we may safely say, that this is the 
best book which any person who wishes 
to understand Horace can procure. We 
regret that we have not been able to de- 
vote much space to the consideration of 
its merits. We would have been glad to 
have reviewed it in juxta-position with the 
most approved of the German commen- 
taries, and we are confident it would not 
have lost by the comparison.— We must, 
however, content ourselves with this 
hurried notice, and take our leave of the 
editor, by acknowledging the obligation 
under which he has placed us, in common 
with every well-wisher to the classical lite- 
rature of Ireland. 





Ovid's Fasti, translated into English prose, by 
Isaac Butt, Scholar of Trinity College. Dub- 
lin: Richard Milliken and Son, Booksellers to 
the University. 1833. 


We had anticipated a good deal from 


the author of the work before us, from 
the high order of ability which we knew 
should be brought to bear upon its execu- 
tion. Mr. Butt’s character for extensive 
classical knowledge, and his well-known 
intimate acquaintance with general litera- 
ture, could not fail to ensure the complete 
success of any task in which it might be 
his inclination to engage. 

We regret our inability to have noticed 
this work at an earlier period; however, 
an equally sincere, and to the publishers, 
we doubt not, a more acceptable criticism 
has been already passed upon it in the 
form of an extensive sale, which cannot 
fail to be renewed as the period recurs at 
which the original work shall be required. 

Mr. Butt’s translation is remarkable 
both for its elegancy and accuracy, and 
evinces no ordinary ingenuity in the 
smoothness, which, from the rather abrupt 
nature and style of the text, it was a 
matter of no slight difficulty to impart to 
a faithful English version. He has also, 
with a propriety which we would strongly 
recommend in future to some of his com- 
petitors in the same field, omitted the 
few passages containing those indelicacies 
from which no classical writer is altoge- 
ther free, and upon which the importance 
or value of the work is, in no instance, 
found to depend. 

It was rumoured that the Fasti of 
Ovid abounded so much in objectionable 
passages, that it was likely to be discon- 
tinued after the present year, as part of the 
ordinary academic course ; this impression, 
which was only yielded to upon hearsay, 
and that hearsay being utterly groundless, 
as any one who understood even the ob- 
ject of the work could testify, will not, 
we presume, be allowed to weigh for an 
instant against the mature judgment and 
the correct taste of those by whom this 
truly valuable and important classic was 
recommended, and at whose suggestion 
it was introduced. 

As long, however, as the original holds 
ground here, the translation before us 
must be sought after also; we trust we 
have said sufficient to prove our own 
views and wishes with regard to both. 
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